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National Organisation 


HREE weeks after its signature the Munich Agree- 
ment continues to dominate the discussion of public 
affairs. On its meaning and import, on its rightness and 
wrongness, the British people is still deeply divided, and 
only the most optimistic would predict a speedy end to 
their disagreements. But there is a surprising unanimity in 
drawing from diametrically opposite arguments the same 
Practical conclusion: that we must greatly increase the 
Speed and volume of our re-armament. It is as well that 
this agreement should be recognised without its importance 
being exaggerated. Sincere and passionate differences on 
policy are likely to prevent the formation of that Govern- 
ment of National Unity to organise the nation’s forces for 
which voices are crying on both sides. But it is of the 
essence of democracy that all parties should be able to 
work together for the cause on which they are agreed, 
without stifling their differences where they are not agreed. 
The problem of organising the forces of the nation has 
derived a new and twofold urgency from the crisis of 
September. In the first place, those anxious days when 
War seemed imminent revealed serious deficiencies in our 
armaments—deficiencies both absolute and also in relation 
to the strength of Germany. Sir Thomas Inskip has 
admitted to “ serious gaps,” and hair-raising stories are in 
circulation of the woefully inadequate state of our defences 
against air attack. These must be put right immediately. 
It may or may not be true that A.R.P. and anti-aircraft 


guns have been the Cinderellas of the defence programme 
hitherto; but in any case they must be given an urgent 
priority now. Secondly, not only have the events of Sep- 
tember revealed the incomplete extent to which our 
existing plans have been carried out; they have made those 
plans themselves inadequate. Until the Conference of 
Munich it was always reasonable to assume that war, if it 
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came, would be a war of the world against the aggressors. 
That is not so now. We have now to contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a war in which Britain and France would alone 
have to face Germany and Italy. Save for Portugal, Egypt 
and Iraq, there are no countries in the world which are 
pledged to be with us from the start. This 1s an entirely 
new position in which we and the French find ourselves— 
the most dangerous that either country has had to face in 
half a century. This particular war may never come, diplo- 
macy may succeed in rallying allies to us. But it is the 
realisation that this war of two against two has to be 
envisaged as a possibility that accounts for the new 
urgency of re-armament. 

In any such alignment, it must not be supposed that 
Britain and France are the weaker side. On the contrary, 
a very brief glance at some of the chief elements of national 
strength shows that potentially they are the stronger. The 
combined metropolitan population of France and Great 
Britain is, it is true, 28 millions less than that of Germany 
and Italy together. But there are reserves of man-power in 
the overseas possessions which more than redress the 
balance; and in any case machine-power is, with every 
year that passes, increasingly more important than man- 
power. In the productive capacity of their steel industries 
the two pairs of countries are equal. But Britain and France 
produce on their own territories six times as much iron ore 
and one and a half times as much coal as Germany and 
Italy. If peace-time production of automobiles is a measure 
of war-time capacity to produce aeroplanes, then Britain 
and France have an advantage of almost two to one. When 
to these facts is added the mastery of the seas and the 
ability to draw on all the riches of the whole wider world, 
there can be no lingering doubt of the potential superiority 
in military strength of the Western democracies. If they 
had the further advantage of confining the land struggle 
to the defence of short fortified lines where metal counts 
more than men, the argument would be complete. 

These calculations, however, are of potential strength. 
Before it can be deployed, the potential strength must be 
organised into actual strength. Organisation of the national 
forces has, therefore, become the most urgent necessity 
of public policy. The extent to which this organisation has 
already been carried in Germany and Italy makes it neces- 
sary for us, if we are to compete successfully, to put our- 
selves also on a war basis in peace-time. That is a hard 
saying, but it is ineluctable. There are already signs that, 
within the Governmental machine, some of the decisions 
which had been postponed until the actual outbreak of war 
are now being taken. There is talk of new Ministries of 
National Service, of Supply, of Shipping, and the ordinary 
citizen may hope that the existing departments will now 
realise that the emergency is grave enough to warrant a 
disturbance of the even tenor of their ways. 

It is obvious to all that the great enterprise of organis- 
ing the nation has innumerable aspects; and there is some 
danger lest an undue share of attention should be con- 
centrated on one only of these aspects—and that not the 
most difficult to solve. To the man in the street, with his 
memories of the last war, national organisation means one 
thing only—conscription; and if the Prime Minister is 
pledged against conscription in peace-time, then we must 
have its pale relative, a National Register, in which the 
individual capacities of the community can be entered and 
codified. This is, indeed, very essential; though the organ- 
isation of man-power takes a different form to-day from 
that of 1914-18. Then, the difficulty was, more and more, 
to comb men out for the Army. Now, it is, as much as 
anything, to prevent those who could be more usefully 
employed elsewhere from joining the Army in the first 
flush of the desire to serve. In particular, there is grave 
need for the mobilisation of brains. Nothing was more 
disquieting in the crisis days than the discovery that little 
or nothing had been done to arrange for Staffing the new 





Ministries that would be required in time of war; and that 
the plentiful supply of intellectual, administrative and busi- 
ness ability that offered itself could not be told what it 
would be wanted to do. Between now and the next crisis 
all this must be arranged, so that the vast war-time machine 
can be manned as rapidly as the anti-aircraft guns. 

Enormous and complex though it is, however, the organ- 
isation of man-power is neither the sole nor the most 
difficult aspect of the problem, and public attention might 
well be focused on some of the other aspects. Pre-eminent 
among them is the organisation of industry. Hitherto, our 
re-armament programme has been pursued without more 
disturbance to normal industry than arose out of the in- 
evitable competition for supplies of certain varieties of 
materials and skilled labour. We have produced for the 
defence forces and for the normal market together. In war- 
time every industry would have to work primarily for the 
Government; the normal market would be allowed to have 
only what could be made with the productive capacity not 
required for armaments. Our present task is to find some 
middle position. The motor industry is obviously the one 
chiefly affected. In war-time, it is safe to predict that no- 
body would be allowed to buy, or even to run, a car for 
purely private purposes. If we are to take our national 
mobilisation seriously, we shall soon have at least to restrict 
the supply of cars to the private market. This sort of prob- 
lem is clearly productive not merely of technical difficulties 
but of political and social problems. It takes but a moment’s 
thought to see that it can only be done if defence orders are 
centralised and co-ordinated through a Ministry of Supply, 
equipped with the powers of the war-time Ministry of 
Munitions and led by a Minister with Mr Lloyd George’s 
driving energy. 

Another whole range of difficult problems is raised when 
we start to discuss the organisation of finance. In one sense, 
the problem is more difficult than it was in 1914, since if 
we now went to war we should start with an income tax 
of 5s. 6d. in the £ and a debt of £8,000 millions. But in 
the fundamental sense the problem is the same now as then: 
it is that of securing control for the State of a very high 
proportion of the current output of the nation; and the task 
of public finance, now as then, would be that of translat- 
ing into money terms this perfectly soluble economic prob- 
lem. Foreign trade and the movement of capital would 
come under strict control as soon as war broke out. Both in 
this direction and in finance, we may find that we have to 
impose some of the war-time controls in the present half- 
peace if we are to catch up with Germany. 

That we can catch up is beyond doubt. We are the far 
richer nation; we are not straining ourselves to equip an 
army of millions; and we still have the advantage, which 
Germany has now used up, of a considerable unused 
capacity of men and materials. This last factor may prove 
decisive. For though the Nazis can now produce no more 
guns without entrenching on their supplies of butter, we 
still have men and capital standing idle that could produce 
wealth to the value of at least £500 millions a year. 

Our problem is to organise these riches for war, and in 
doing so we shall have to breed the same forgetfulness of 
any other object, the same disregard of vested interests, 
the same willingness to abandon cherished notions, as would 
be evoked by war itself. It is a bitter tragedy; indeed, a 
double tragedy, for not only is this energy and effort to 
be harnessed to the purpose of potential destruction, it is 
only for such a purpose that we are ready to do it. No 
high-sounding words can lessen this feeling of futility and 
frustration, of anger and disillusionment. But if the balance 
sheet of war itself has some items on the credit side— 
courage and service and comradeship and the demon- 
stration that liberty is not weakness—then we may hope 
that the war-without-fighting on which we now secm 


doomed to enter may also bring some gain to offset its 
cruel waste. 
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Swedish Democracy 


HE last few years have been a time of profound dis- 
illusionment for the progressively minded people in 
Great Britain who have been demanding large changes in 
our social and economic structure. Where ten years ago 
there was firm if not enthusiastic confidence in the future, 
there is to-day a paralysing sense of frustration. Our normal 
habits of party politics have taken on a curious air of 
artificiality. The reason is not far to seek. We had hardly 
recovered from the shock of the great financial crisis when 
we found ourselves face to face with the sudden rise of 
Nazi Germany, which was bound, sooner or later, to 
threaten the very foundations of our security. In such con- 
ditions it is but natural that envious eyes should have been 
turned towards the northern part of the Continent, where 
democracy shows remarkable driving force in the pursuits 
of peace, and particularly towards Sweden, which closely 
resembles our own in political and industrial traditions. 

There has perhaps been a tendency among people with 
a superficial knowledge of Sweden to indulge in uncritical 
admiration, so that the real significance of what is hap- 
pening there is lost in a haze of eulogy. Clearly it is 
important to have a first-hand knowledge of the facts; and 
for this reason it was a welcome step on the part of the 
New Fabian Research Bureau to send over a party of 
members in the summer of 1937 to study the character and 
achievements of Swedish social democracy. The results are 
presented in a volume entitled Democratic Sweden, edited 
by Mrs Cole and Mr Charles Smith, which makes avail- 
able for the first time in this country a comprehensive 
survey of the political, industrial and social aspects of the 
life of this Scandinavian community.* Quite recently, in 
commemoration of the tercentenary anniversary of the first 
settlement of Swedes in America, there was published in 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science a symposium, under the title “ Social 
Problems and Policies in Sweden,” written by leading 
Swedish economists and politicians and edited by Professor 
Bertil Ohlin.+ These two publications, though they inevit- 
ably cover almost the same ground, do so in a way which 
makes them supplement each other. The two volumes taken 
together afford the English reader a valuable source of en- 
lightenment on a subject which has hitherto been only 
partially explored. 

Sweden, like the other Scandinavian countries, bases the 
whole of its policy on the assumption of neutrality in the 
next, as in the last, European conflict. This is not to say 
that Sweden has no problems of defence; on the contrary, 
much anxiety and a considerable amount of money have 
been devoted to the subject. But it does mean that it is 
still possible in Sweden for the problems of peaceful social 
Progress to occupy the centre of the political stage. Both 
the books under review give an account of the system of 
social services; but the treatment in the Annals volume 
1S more detailed, separate chapters being devoted to the 
administration of social welfare, the care of the indigent, 
maternal and child welfare, public health and medical 
Care, social insurance, the treatment of criminals and the 
temperance movement and home ownership. Though 
Swedish health insurance is not an elaborate compulsory 
system like our own, it is unquestionable that the institu- 
tions promoting health on several fronts in Sweden are 


* “Democratic Sweden”: A Volume of Studies prepared by 


a of the New Fabian Research Bureau. Routledge. 
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* “ Social Problems and Policies in Sweden.” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Volume 197, May, 1938. $2-50. 





more effective than in this country. It is refreshing to 
find a Government acting vigorously on the philosophy that 

the costs of health services represent an investment in 
the most valuable productive instrument of all, the people 
itself.” (Ohlin, p. 5.) 

Closely connected with health matters is one of the most 
important recent departures in Swedish social policy, 
namely, the State’s attitude towards the population trend. 
Mr D. V. Glass, in his interesting discussion of population 
policy in the N.F.R.B. volume, shows that, according to 
the conditions of fertility in Sweden in 1932-33, each 
woman was bearing 1.7 children instead of the 2.3 needed 
to maintain the population constant. Since the appearance 
of an arresting book on the population problem by Prof. 
and Mrs Myrdal in 1934, the attention of the public has 
been directed unceasingly to the causes and ultimate impli- 
cations of this low reproduction rate. The Government 
took heed, and appointed a Royal Commission to examine 
the whole problem. In his essay in the Annals volume Prof. 
Myrdal provides a succinct account of the motivation 
behind the new policy. He argues that liberal neo-Mal- 
thusianism is not only out of date but a positive menace, 
and that a shrinking population will have very serious 
effects on the rate of investment in a capitalistic society. 
“The trend in population is one of the strongest forces 
promoting the socialistic ideas of State control in business 
and production.” 

But let no one think that the Labour Party in Sweden 
is occupied in spinning out a strategy for the “ nationalisa- 
tion of the means of production.” This has never taken 
very deep root in Scandinavian political thought. Their 
originality lies in that they are planning a “ nationalisa- 
tion of consumption ” which will serve both to promote the 
egalitarian ideal of socialism and to avoid the dismal pros- 
pect of a declining population. In other words, there must 
be a twofold redistribution of income—horizontal as 
between different types of families and vertical as between 
different social classes. And the practical solution, in 
Myrdal’s words, is: “certain services free for all children 
and for families without a means test, planned as a rational 
c0-operation among citizens in a democratic country on the 
principle of national solidarity, financed through the 
national budget, and therefore paid for according to the 
prevalent principles for distributing taxation according to 
capacity and ability.” A cardinal feature of all this is that 
the subsidies, which have already been christened “ in- 
ternal dumping,” must be in kind and not in cash. The 
forward-looking groups in British politics who have lost 
their old faith and are searching for new inspiration would 
do well to study this new trend in Swedish social policy. 

Everything, however, is far from being of the best in 
the best of all possible democracies. Sweden may be with- 
out grimy slums; but it suffers from overcrowding to an 
extraordinary degree, even when measured on its own easy- 
going standards. Until recently this had been an ugly 
skeleton tucked away in the Swedish cupboard; but with 
the publication of the general report of the Population 
Commission it is no longer possible to hide it. A full and 
frank account of this and of the unequal distribution of 
income is to be found in two papers in the Annals volume. 
The number of dilapidated dwellings is estimated at 
120,000 in rural areas and 30,000 in urban areas. No less 
than 13 per cent. of all dwellings in urban districts are 
overcrowded: and these accommodate 21 per cent. of the 
housed population. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
explain this, as one of the authors tries to do, by referring 
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still fairly strong tradition from a not very distant time 
when the general standard of living in Sweden was much 
lower than to-day.” The birth-rate before the War was high 
and the rate of interest comparatively low; and it therefore 
should have been feasible to build houses of a more 
spacious character. The Government now has an enormous 
housing problem to face, and it will require all its resource- 
fulness to tackle it successfully. 

No account of Swedish achievements in the present 
decade would be complete without a reference to financial 
and monetary policy, which is dealt with in the N.F.R.B. 
book by Mr Geoffrey Wilson and Mr Hugh Gaitskell, and 
in the other volume by Mr Wigforss, the Finance Minister 
who is responsible for the whole experiment. The tech- 
nique of budget balancing over a period is now being prac- 
tised in Sweden: a Budget Equalisation Fund has been 


Branded 


T has paid to advertise in retail trade ever since shop- 
keepers ceased to wait in their back-shops for customers 
to come in, and began to dress their windows to attract 
passers-by. With the harnessing of the inventor’s skill to the 
business of advertisement, the speeding-up of communica- 
tions and the growth of a popular Press, the pace of 
publicity has been immeasurably quickened; and shops and 
shopkeeping have undergone radical changes in conse- 
quence. By no means the least important sign of the 
revolution which is still taking place in retail trade is the 
spreading sale of packed and branded goods. Commodities 
are no longer exposed for sale, loose and in bulk, to be 
sold and wrapped and priced by the shopkeeper. They lie 
on the shelves and the counter, packed in tins, cartons or 
packets by the manufacturers, labelled with the maker’s 
name and stamped with his prescribed retail price. 
Indeed, our grandmothers would find shopping nowadays 
a strange and unfamiliar operation. In their day, they 
bought milk in an open can; we buy it at the door in a 
bottle or carton. They purchased peas by the pint; we 
buy them in packets or tins. They got their salt in a block 
and their coffee in the bean; now they are sold ready 
made up in containers. Sugar, washing soda and butter 
they bought from bulk and had it wrapped on the spot; 
we find these articles ready packaged to be taken away. 
Our grandmothers were trained in the expertise of buying, 
as the pages of Mrs Beeton bear witness. To-day shoppers 
seldom see what they are buying; they ask for a tin or 
packet or carton of whatever they require; and, what is 
more, they usually specify Somebody’s named brand. 
There were, of course, some branded goods even in 
grandmother’s day. Doncaster Butter Scotch and Farrar’s 
Harrogate Toffee are nearly a century old, and Lea and 
Perrin’s Worcester Sauce, “ from the recipe of a gentleman 
in the county,” dates still further back. Two generations 
ago Epp’s Cocoa, Mazawatee Tea, Epsom Salts and Pears’ 
Soap were quite extensively sold. The branded soaps were 
almost the founders of national advertising; Pears’ picture 
of “ Bubbles” and Wright’s Coal Tar baby who “ won't 
be happy till he gets it” are still famous. But. for 
the most part, the grocer made up his own small packets 
of tea and sugar; the chemist lined his shop with jars and 
small drawers containing the galenicals and other drugs he 
compounded to his customers’ request or to their doctors’ 
prescriptions; and the widespread sale of branded goods 
is a comparatively recent growth. Before the last Great 
War, some 95 per cent. of the dry grocery goods then sold 
were taken from bulk and broken into small lots in the 
retailer’s shop; it is estimated that in 1936 only 25 per cent. 
of these goods were dealt with in this way; and, in the sale 
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established, and early this year an Emergency Budget was 
passed by the Riksdag empowering the Government to 
spend up to 230 million kronor on public works if and 
when it deems it desirable. The Finance Minister is in 
the enviable position of possessing a complete inventory 
of the public investment plans of central and local authori- 
ties for the next few years; and private investors know that 
the Government has both the firm intention and the 
resources to prevent the trade recession from going very 
far. Mr G. D. H. Cole, in his chapter on foreign trade, 
rightly emphasises the huge reserves of foreign exchange 
which have becn accumulated. The country is in a strong 
position to combine budgetary and monetary measures in 
the interests of stabilising business activity; and Swedish 
experience in this field will continue to attract deep interest 
in other countries. 


Goods 


of confectionery, tobacco, cigarettes, toilet preparations 
and pharmaceutical goods, branded lines have come to play 
almost as important a part as in groceries, though no 
accurate figures are known. The spread of branded goods 
is a logical stage in the development of advertisement. 
Indeed, the proprietary brand is almost the only way by 
which advertising can be applied to the supply of house- 
hold wants. The packet with its advertising matter attracts 
custom, while the name on the packet retains it, so that 
the branded packet becomes in effect the manufacturer's 
silent but efficacious salesman. Customers come to know 
one brand and ask for it always. In the old days manu- 
facturers relied upon retailers to distribute what they made, 
paying special sales bonuses to the sellers of their goods to 
push their sales. They still do over a wide field of articles, 
but, more and more, they tend to rely upon advertising to 
increase their sales, for the simple reason that it is more 
effective and more profitable. 

Nor is this all. Retail trade has lately become a battle- 
ground in which the manufacturers are struggling for 
control of the process of distribution with the large re- 
tailers—that is, the multiple shops, the co-operative 
societies and the department stores, who are also big 
enough to invoke the power of advertising. One potentate 
of West End retail trade, for instance, has laid it down that 
retailers, because they come into direct contact with cus- 
tomers, form the essential link in the distributive chain: 
that they know what customers want and, interpreting those 
requirements, they should direct and rule the manufac- 
turers. Many large retail establishments have their own 
brands or put their names to the goods they sell; all goods 
within the growing compass of their activities are fitted 
into their own price and turnover policy; and by virtue of 
their size and resources they impose stringent terms on the 
manufacturers they deal with. The co-operative movement, 
the multiple shops, chemists like Boots and grocers like the 
Home and Colonial have even gone into the field of manu- 
facture. The branded article is the independent maker’s 
counter-attack; it enables him to hold a large share of 
the smaller shops’ trade and, in some cases, even to force 
his Way into the big department stores and chains. To an 
increasing extent, distribution is falling into two spheres : 
one in which the big retailer dominates the anonymous 
manufacturer, and the other in which the manufacturer’s 
brand dominates the small retailer’s activities; and in each 
case the dominant party buttresses his position by the 
publicity his large size makes possible. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view, therefore, 
branded goods are a weapon and a protection. They enable 
him to impose his own price policy on part at least of the 
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retail market; and the setting up of the maximum number 


of selling points, or outlets for the sale of his goods, is 
encouraged by popularising widely his brands. Indeed, the 
multiplication of selling points is a striking index of the 
spread of branded goods, for the shopkeeper needs ino 


special skill to sell them. A Trial Census of Distribution 


covering Kidderminster, Chorley, Wycombe, Stafford, 


Weymouth and Jarrow revealed only 230 grocers and 
25 provision dealers who could be described as professional 
full-time retailers; but there were 1,248 retail outlets for 
canned goods and 901 for pre-packed provisions. In the 
whole country there are only 41,000 true tobacconists’ 
shops and no more than 60,000 confectioners; but there 
are 560,000 tobacco and cigarette licences and probably 
250,000 confectionery outlets. There are more than 160,000 
sellers of patent medicines and only 14,000 true chemists. 

In fact, the business of the small independent shop- 
keeper has been turned topsy-turvy by the distribution of 
branded goods on a wide scale. Branded goods can be so 
easily sold that a shopkeeper is now often little more than 
a storekeeper or commission agent. The number of shops 
has grown greatly; the part-time retailer flourishes; and 
the trained shopkeeper is losing his craft. Yet the craftsman 
is by no means the rule, and many retailers are helped 
much more than they are hindered by having to handle 
branded goods packed and priced for them. Shopkeeping 
is, in fact, made easier. 

Shoppingytoo, has been made easier by branded goods. 
There is a a@ass demand for cheap luxuries and cheap 
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varieties of clothing and foodstuffs. It is a demand stereo- 
typed by publicity and well served by cheap articles, widely 
known by name and quality. Customers pay extra for the 
amenity of convenient and hygienic packaging; they pay, 
too, for the somewhat disingenuous service of advertise- 
ment; and, in return, they get the benefits of large-scale 
production. 

In fine, while the manufacturer clearly gains from the 
spreading use of branded goods and the small retailer, 
on balance, probably loses, the consequences for the cus- 
tomer are less easy to define. It may, of course, be argued 
that the customer is always in a position to call the iune, 
since he pays the piper and can place his patronage where 
he wills. Yet it is also true that the shopper’s preferences 
are almost entirely determined by an unending barrage of 
publicity. He is told, plausibly, persuasively and iggidi- 
ously, what he wants and needs: more often than not, he 
buys it. In many cases his real interests are genwinely 
served in this way. But in a small but not inconsiderable 
number of cases the branded goods which are thrust upon 
him, so to speak, by a process akin to hypnotism, are at ihe 
best not worth the price, and at the worst they may be 
definitely deleterious. Advertisement and the branding of 
goods have given great power to manufacturers and their 
salesmen. The consequences for the community at large 
depend almost entirely upon the standards of good faith 
and honest service which the makers of branded goods set 
for themselves—as well as upon the common sense and 
discrimination of the purchaser himself. 


From Washington to Munich 
By Sir Walter Layton 


T is a tradition of The Economist that once, and once 

only, during his term of office the Editor is permitted 

to draw aside the veil of anonymity and address a personal 

message to his readers. The occasion is that on which he 
says farewell. 

The seventeen years during which it has been my privi- 
lege to occupy the chair of James Wilson and Walter 
Bagehot have been ones of great and rapid changesin the 
world’s affairs. The first article that I wrote after my 
appointment was one recording the success of the mission 
of the late Lord Balfour at the Washington Naval Con- 
ference. My editorship closes with the Agreement of 
Munich. It began with high hopes of world appeasement 
inspired by a great practical measure of disarmament; it 
ends with a hair’s breadth escape from world war and 
a precarious truce. 

Three features stand out from the history of the post- 
war decades. The first is the great progress in science, in 
the arts of production and in the living conditions and 
Well-being of the masses of the people in most countries of 
the world. But this encouraging record is marred by two 
Sinister influences. One is the deterioration of political 
relationships which has reduced the League of Nations to 
impotence and has divided the world into two rival 
camps; the other is the failure to establish economic rela- 
tionships on a reasonable basis—with the result that we 
have suffered one of the worst depressions in history and 
seem unable to build up lasting prosperity. Millions of 
citizens in the richest countries of the world without a 
means of livelihood, armies of refugees whom no country 
Will harbour, with millions more to come, the mills of 
industry frantically grinding out weapons of destruction 
—these things are a cynical commentary on civilisation in 
the middle of the twentieth century. 

In these dark days it is well to remember what material 


advantages we now possess if we only knew how to use 
them, In this country the standard of living has risen 
almost continuously since 1920. In spite of depression in 
certain areas real wages are good, the standard of housing 
is immeasurably superior to that of pre-war days, social 
services have been expanded, pensions have been extended 
to widows, the maintenance of the able-bodied unemployed 
on the “ dole ”»—which ten years ago was widely regarded 
as a symptom of our economic decay, has been reorganised 
as a central Government service and is taken as a model 
by other countries of the world. 

New amenities have been brought within the reach of 
masses of the people—including the popular motor car 
and the radio, which dates in this country from no longer 
ago than 1922. In the sphere of industrial organisation, 
transport has been reorganised in London and on the main 
railways and roads of the country, major industries such as 
the coal, steel and cotton trades have come together with 
Government help or stimulus and superseded competition 
by co-operative marketing and production. After a series 
of industrial upheavals which culminated in the General 
Strike of 1926 (during which the editorial and advertise- 
ment staffs of this paper contrived to maintain our un- 
broken record of publication with the help of a hand press), 
relations between Capital and Labour have settled down 
on a harmonious basis and for over ten years the course 
of economic activity has been very little disturbed by 
industrial disputes. 

In the political sphere, the franchise has been extended 
to every adult; the perennial unrest of Ireland has been 
allayed by the curious device which includes a republic 
under the British Crown; while by the Statute of Westmin- 
ster the Dominions have been made equal partners with 
Great Britain and are free to come and go in the Common- 
wealth. Even India, after much travail and political 
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upheaval, is at last enjoying autonomous government in the 
Provinces and is on the threshold of federal self-govern- 
ment. In important spheres democracy has extended its 
domain, while in great States the status of the workers has 
made important progress. Experiments in living and in the 
social structure have been made on the grand scale. Indeed, 
one of them—in the Soviet Union—covers by far the 
largest single territorial unit in the world. 

Unfortunately, those to whom has fallen the respon- 
sibility of directing the political destinies of the world have 
not risen to the height of their opportunities and have 
failed to eradicate the seeds of hatred and of ambition 
which were sown by the war and its aftermath. 

In its attitude to the problems of our time the policies 
advocated by The Economist have been in line with its 
liberal tradition. It was natural that the paper which was 
started nearly a hundred years ago to support the repeal 
Sfithe Corn Laws should in these post-war decades have 
emphasised the importance of restoring the freedom of 
commerce. In the early *twenties there was a tendency to 
regard currency stabilisation as a golden key for restoring 
prosperity. At the time of the Austrian and Hungarian re- 
construction schemes this paper was almost alone in urging 
that to stabilise currency and to provide foreign capital 
for distressed countries would be futile unless in Central 
Europe tariffs and other restrictions on trade were drastic- 
ally reduced. It stressed the necessity of commercial agree- 
ment in Danubia, pleaded for permission to these States 
to make preferential arrangements, and urged that we 
should modify our most-favoured-nation rights in order 
to enable them to do so. Even after the World Economic 
Conference of 1927, when the delegates from over fifty 
nations unanimously endorsed the plea for freer trade, 
nothing was done except the conclusion of a few bilateral 
treaties in which some very minor modifications of the 
existing system were effected. 

Again, with almost painful reiteration, The Economist 
pleaded for a more rational attitude towards Reparations 
and International Debts which were helping to create a 
gross distortion of international payments and a maldistri- 
bution of gold. This paper approved the return of Great 
Britain to the gold standard in 1925 in the belief that in 
a world where commerce was flowing freely the general 
level of prices that then obtained would continue. It was 
not foreseen that the French monetary inflation would be 
followed by stabilisation of the franc at a level which 
undervalued it in relation to the £, and that for a number 
of reasons there would be a long deflationary drag upon 
the price level in this country. 

The later years of the nineteen-twenties were ones in 
which Britain was forced to readjust its industrial life to 
a new equilibrium in which foreign trade represented a 
much smaller percentage of our national activity than was 
formerly the case. Surveyed in retrospect, the economic 
historian will probably conclude that the difficulties which 
this country faced in the years 1925-30, and the restraint 
which they imposed on the rate of our economic advance, 
were partly responsible for the fact that when the great 
depression came in the early ‘thirties this country suffered 
less than others. But in the world as a whole there can 
be no doubt that the five years preceding 1930 were ones 
in which a great chance was missed of rebuilding prosperity 
on the sound basis of international economic collaboration. 

If this was the case in the economic field, it is even 
more glaringly true that in the political field the decade 
and a half that succeeded the war were years of lost oppor- 
tunities. The unwise policy of keeping Germany weak and 
encircling her with an overwhelming force manifested itself 
in many ways; but it is epitomised most clearly in the 
sorry tale of procrastination in the matter of disarmament. 
This is not the place to repeat a story which students of 
history will find fully recorded in the files of The Econo- 
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mist. One or two quotations will serve to point the moral. 
On September 15, 1938, Mr Chamberlain flew to Berchtes- 
gaden. In its issue of September 15, 1928, The Economist 
commented on a speech of M. Briand before the League 
Assembly in Geneva in the following terms : — 


If we are meant to take this speech seriously, it is a 
pronouncement which condemns to failure the policy of 
international disarmament, and therewith, in the long run, 
the hope of international peace. .. . 

‘The gist of M. Briand’s speech is that Germany’s actual 
and acknowledged fulfilment of the severe and compre- 
hensive disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty is not 
a fact on the strength of which other powers can afford 
to do likewise, because the total disarmament of Germany 
is inherently impossible. . . . 

The French Government is undoubtedly giving the 
German people the strongest stimulus to re-arm on the 
first opportunity by repeating Napoleon’s error of policy— 
that is, by maintaining a disparity of armaments and mis- 
using this disparity in order to bring pressure on a tem- 
porarily prostrate opponent. ... 

The policy of which M. Briand permitted himself to 
serve as the mouthpiece last Monday is again doomed io 
defeat itself; but if it is allowed to run its course to that 
goal of self-defeat it can hardly fail to involve the whole 
of Europe, if not the whole world, in this fresh catastrophe. 


The article concludes with an appeal to His Majesty’s 
Government to make disarmament the most imperative 
concern of their foreign policy; if they are unwilling to 
do so it should be made a chief issue of domestic politics. 

Six months later, on March 16, 1929, The Economist 
wrote: — 

For the past ten years two incompatible systems of 
international relations have been in competition for the 
mastery; and the same statesmen in the same countries 
have been promoting both with even-handed inconsistency. 
With one hand they have been preparing for perpetual 
peace; with the other for perpetual war... . Ten years 
hence we shall know which is going to prevail. 

Eighteen months later the warning note became more 
specific : — 

The National Socialists are not in power in Germany 
yet; but they may come into power very soon if the other 
signatories of Versailles fail much longer to redeem the 
promise of disarmament all round which they gave ten 
years ago. And if, in Germany, the National Socialists do 
come into power before the present naval deadlock between 


France and Italy is resolved, Germany and Italy will 
assuredly join hands. 


In March, 1931, when economic catastrophe was fast 
approaching in Central Europe, there came the dramatic 
proposal for an Austro-German Customs Union. On its 
announcement The Economist wrote that “ there are strong 
grounds for thinking that the reunion of Austria with 
Germany, both politically and economically, would be not 
only good for Austria, but for Europe as a whole,” for it 
would introduce a moderating influence into Germany. 
But both countries were pledged not to take the step of 
political reunion. A customs union, on the other hand, 
would be a wise move if it were based on a compromise 
tariff between the higher wall of Germany and the more 
moderate one of Austria and provided—as the two parties 
proposed—that the union were open to other countries 
which might wish to join. This point, said The Economist, 
is vital, “for on the answer to it depends the question 
whether this move is a step towards freer trade in Europe of 
merely an Austro-German economic rapprochement.” 

Once again, however, political considerations had the 
last word. The propect was summarily dismissed. Events 
marched on to the inevitable economic crisis, the break- 
down of the Reparations structure, the abortive talks with 
Dr Bruening on disarmament and the rise of the Nazi 
power. 

Considerations of space forbid that I should attempt t0 
recall the crowded incidents of more recent years, Of 
comment on the growing pretensions of the dictatorships 
and the steps which have brought us to the brink of 4 
second world war. To do so would only serve to emphasis¢ 
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the heavy price that has had to be paid for lack of fore- 
sight, imagination and understanding Nor, in giving these 
quotations, do I wish to lay claim te any special gift of 
prophecy. No journal can always be right, and The 
Economist has many times made mistakes in its judgment 
of events. If The Economist has on balance helped its 
readers to form a just estimate of current forces, it 
must be remembered that a journal such as this is the 
product, not of its editor alone, but of a team consisting 
of its contributors and staff; and that the common outlook 
of the paper is the product of many minds. I should be 
doing them less than justice if I omitted to say how singu- 
larly fortunate I have been in the colleagues who have 
worked with me during my editorship on the technical as 
well as on the editorial sides of the paper. 

It is equally futile to recall the past merely for the 
purpose of grieving over disappointed hopes or causes 
that have failed. “It might have been” is never an in- 
spiring text. The value of a retrospect is rather to learn 
the lesson that evil can be averted by wisdom and under- 
standing provided that we have also the courage and 
determination to grapple with our own fate. 

Recent events have left us face to face with a grim and 
menacing world. The lamp of freedom is burning very low 
in Europe. Those who share our idea of the things that 
make life worth while, who dream of a tolerant world in 
which men can come and go freely, can think for them- 
selves, can count on decent behaviour from their neigh- 
bours and have a chance to make their own way, have had 
their hopes badly shattered. The prestige of the demo- 
cracies is at a low ebb; the idea of might is in the ascen- 
dant; every small nation looks to the future with fear in 
its heart. We have to brace ourselves for a struggle of 
wills, for a great conflict of ideas and for a test of character 
and endurance. 

This, however, may be said for our comfort. We have 


Topics of 


Zero Hour in Palestine.—Last week, when the High 
Commissioner for Palestine started on his journey back 
from London to Jerusalem after having finished his con- 
sultations with Mr Malcolm MacDonald, it was announced 
in Downing Street that “ questions of procedure and of 
policy” had been “ tentatively examined,” and that a 
further statement of policy would be made when the Wood- 
head Commission’s report had been received and the 
Government “ had had time to give it careful study.” This 
communiqué reads like a bulletin from some cloistered 
choir of scholars who, in the profound peace of their 
academic retreat, and with infinite time at their disposal, 
are deciphering a papyrus or dismembering the atom. 
But this prose version of Browning’s “ Grammarian’s 
Funeral ” js desperately inapposite to a grave issue of 
Practical politics in which time is a matter of life and 
death. Rome burnt while Nero was fiddling; Jerusalem has 
blown up while His Majesty’s Government have been con- 
ducting their scholarly researches into the minutia of an 
ideal solution for a Palestinian problem which, as they 
slowly con and collate, is in danger of passing out of their 
control. During Sir Harold MacMichael’s absence in 
London—or are we being belatedly informed of something 
Which really happened much longer ago?—the command 
of the walled city of Jerusalem passed into the hands of 
the Arab Nationalists, who already controlled the greater 
part of the Palestinian countryside. On Wednesday, British 
troops in full fighting kit entered and took control of all 
the districts in the walled city except the Haram esh-Sherif, 
which contains the mosques of Omar and of Aqsa. Con- 
trary to some expectations, very few casualties were re- 
ported, Vis-d-vis a Palestinian Arab Nationalism which 
believes that it is fighting for its life, the British Govern- 
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seen in the past month that the political systems of Europe 
that are most detached from the popular will have had to 
give heed to the natural instinct of mankind to save itself 
from self-destruction. We may be equally certain that it is 
only a matter of time before the unquenchable vitality of 
the human spirit begins to break through the shackles that 
confine it in so many countries of the world. The ordinary 
men and women of Germany are not unlike the men and 
women of other countries. Their outlook has not been 
radically changed though knowledge may be denied them. 

The spirit of liberty is not dead in Europe. But it has 
been temporarily hypnotised, by mass suggestion and by 
reiterations of the voice from the microphone, into a state 
of coma. It will slowly revive if there is an interval of 
peace and if the nations which are still free communities 
can show that they are as efficient and as courageous as 
those which have surrendered to dictatorships. 

I have said little in this article of the business world 
with which The Economist is so largely concerned, or 
of the vicissitudes which it has experienced in the past 
decades. This is not because their story is either un- 
important or uninteresting, but because it is to-day so 
clearly dominated by political events. Since its foundation 
nearly a hundred years ago The Economist has never failed 
to stress the interplay of these two phases of public life. 
The rapid growth in the number of our readers in recent 
years is one of many signs that this intercommunication 
is to-day more widely appreciated than ever before. 

This is not an occasion for looking into the future or 
attempting to forecast the course of events. I will only 
say, in conclusion, that, whatever the future may have in 
store, our readers may rest assured that, in the competent 
hands of my successor, The Economist will continue to 
deal with public affairs in the light of those guiding ideas 
which have inspired it in the years that are now passed into 
history. 


the Week 


ment in Palestine to-day is in the same position as Antio- 
chus Epiphanes was in 166 B.C. vis-a-vis Judas Maccabeus. 
The historical parallel works out with most unpleasant 
exactness. What crippled Antiochus and ensured the Mac- 
cabees’ victory was the knowledge—in the minds of both 
the Palestinian belligerents of that day—that, though the 
lawful government of Palestine was potentially far stronger 
than the insurgents, there was a still greater power in the 
background, of which Antiochus must take account, and to 
which the insurgent Maccabees might appeal. What ruined 
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the Seleucids and made the Maccabees’ fortunes in the 
Palestine of the second century B.c. was the paramount 
power of Rome; and to-day Rome’s part is perhaps going 
to be played, in our present Palestinian crisis, by Nazi 
Germany. Already Germany’s shadow stretches over a 
Turkey who may now at any moment find herself leader- 
less. How long will it be before it reaches to Turkey's 
pre-war Arab provinces? We have now either to crush the 
Arabs or to come to terms with them; we must make our 
choice without delay; and both alternatives are odious. 
Coming to terms may mean at least partial default on the 
Balfour Declaration. Crushing the Arabs will mean 
opposing the principle of self-determination by sheer force 
of arms—and this in the teeth of an Arab world and a 
Rome-Berlin axis which will hold our British “ methods 
of barbarism ” up to execration, even if they do not go on 
from words to action. A pretty kettle of fish! 


* * * 


Defence Deficiencies .—It is believed on good grounds 
that at Wednesday’s meeting of the Cabinet it was 
decided to embark upon a comprehensive campaign to 
repair the defects in the country’s defences revealed in 
the recent hours of danger. The peak of the crisis, before 
peace was made at Munich, revealed Britain ready to 
fight, but seriously unprepared. The cause of the grave 
gaps in our defences, against air attack in particular, 
was not simply the not unnatural reluctance which the 
Government had previously shown to take the stony 
path which leads to the setting-up of a complete war 
economy. Many of the measures which had already been 
decided upon were in fact inadequately executed. Active 
anti-aircraft protection in London, for instance, was 
gravely impeded, as Mr Sandys’ activities threatened to 
reveal many months ago, by an absolute shortage of 
artillery and other equipment. This deficiency was due 
in part to faulty organisation of production, in part to 
inefficient provisions for the distribution of material and 
in part again to inter-departmental jealousies and the 
absence of any single centralised control. The open 
optimism of the War Minister last spring which so 
disturbed Territorial officers acquainted with the facts 
was never justified, though Mr Hore-Belisha must 
unreservedly be given the credit for insisting successfully 
that the priority of anti-aircraft measures should be 
recognised. It has now been decided to man vulnerable 
factories with workmen trained as anti-aircraft gunners ; 
it is rumoured that accelerated mass-production is likely 
to provide an adequate quota of 3.7-inch guns by next 
spring ; and it is inconceivable that civil defence at least 
will not now be co-ordinated in fact. Passive air raid 
precautions, too, were seriously deficient when the call 
came. The Home Office is busily conducting a thorough 
inquest into A.R.P.; officials from local authorities all 
over the country have met in conference this week in 
Whitehall ; and many frank reports to the councils of 
big cities have shown how wide the gaps were. 


* * * 


For A.R.P. to work within its present framework 
local authorities, having appointed the right kind of trained 
officers, which many have so far failed to do, must know 
precisely what protection they are under obligation to 
the Ministry to provide ; in the crisis this had not been 
decided and the local authorities set to work ad hoc and 
in the dark. The local authorities must know what schemes 
are expected of them and what plans will therefore be 
approved for grants-in-aid. The A.R.P. Act of last year 
gave no guidance, and Ministerial circulars thereafter 
showed only that the Government had not made up its 
mind. In the event, when it was too late to prepare 
plans, evacuation, trenches and shelters were centrally 
urged upon the local bodies, who showed enthusiasm 
and spent heavily but failed to improvise with conspicuous 
success, Here, again, it is hoped that the Government is 
moving expeditiously to organise central staff-work: and 
as an interim step, it has been decided that the Government 
will pay the cost of trenches and shelters constructed during 
the crisis. But, in the last resort, neither active nor passive 
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defences against air attack, neither anti-aircraft units nor 
local authorities, can give the community adequate protec- 
tion, except within a revised frame of central direction. 


* * * 


Official Secrets Inquiry.—The detailed evidence 
given by the chief actors in the so-called Sandys case to the 
Commons’ Select Committee on the Official Secrets Acts 
was published as a Blue Book on Tuesday last. The docu- 
ment confirms the view that the incident became a question 
of Privilege and a parliamentary cause célébre simply and 
solely because it was mishandled. The really significant 
points which emerge from the evidence are two. First, the 
wide divergence between the War Minister’s optimistic 
statements in public about the artillery equipment of 
London’s anti-aircraft defences and the actual deficiencies 
is, to say the least, surprising and disquieting; and since 
Mr Sandys’ escapade the crisis has been more successful 
than he in bringing these facts to light. Secondly, the evi- 
dence of Ministers makes it abundantly clear that the 

osition of Members of Parliament under the Official 
Seam Acts has hitherto been quite undefined. It is 
arguable that M.P.s in the Territorial Army cannot com- 
bine their duty to be watchful of departmental failings with 
the discretion incumbent upon them as members of a fight- 
ing service. But, when the need to be speedy and efficient 
in re-armament has become paramount, the obligation laid 
upon Members to watch carefully the progress of defence 
preparations has been intensified, and it is a matter of 
urgent moment that Members should know where they 
stand in this matter. Ministers must no more be allowed to 
hide behind official secrets than private members must be 
allowed to broadcast them for party advantages. 


* * * 


By -Elections in Prospect .—No group of by-elections, 
however widely scattered over constituencies of diverse 
characters, can fairly represent the true course of public 
opinion, and at the present time, when opinion is fluid 
and facts about future policy little known, this generalisa- 
tion is as true“as ever. Yet the fact that foreign policy is 
likely to constitute an unusually single issue, common to 
all forthcoming contests, lends special interest to the seven 
by-elections now pending. They range over the whole of 
England; two county contests in Lancashire and York- 
shire; two in Midland boroughs at Walsall and Oxford; 
one in West Lewisham in London; and two in the Southern 
counties of Kent and Somerset. Only one seat, the Don- 
caster Division of Yorkshire, is held—and safely held— 
by Labour, and the remaining six have hitherto been 
represented by supporters of the National Government. 
But Walsall, held by a Liberal National, was Labour as 
lately as 1929; and the Dartford Division of Kent has been 
Labour three times since the war. The seat in the Fylde 
Division of Lancashire—rendered vacant by the sudden 
and untimely death last Sunday of Lord Stanley, Secretary 
of State for the Dominions—should, like West Lewisham, 
be safe for the Government, and the Bridgwater Division 
of Somerset has only deserted the Conservatives for the 
Liberals twice (in 1906 and 1923) during the past thirty 
years. Oxford, too, would not normally be likely to sur- 
render its established Conservative allegiance; but the last- 
minute nomination of the Master of Balliol, with Liberal 
and Labour support, as an independent anti-Chamberlain 
candidate on the specific issue of foreign policy, lends 
uncertainty as well as interest to the contest. On the 
whole these elections are unlikely to show significant 
gains or losses, though the proportion of votes cast for the 
various parties may change in favour of the Opposition, 
since in most of the constituencies the Government is 
defending a fairly safe position. One thing at any rate the 
contests will almost certainly show: there has not been 
quite that unanimous swing towards Mr Chamberlain 


which Conservative organisers forecast on the morrow of 
Munich. 


* ot’ * 


The Czechs Reorganise.—That Czechoslovakia had 
promised to maintain an attitude of “loyalty to the. 
was the substance of an official statement issued 
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after Herr Hitler had received the Czech Foreign Minister, 
M. Chwalkowsky, at Munich on Friday of last week. 
General Syrovy is making sure that there will be no delay 
in the assumption of this attitude. Political parties of the 
Left have accepted its necessity to the point of considering 
self-dissolution, in the case of the Communists, or sever- 
ance from the Second International in that of the Social 
Democrats. Their acquiescence concurs in what most 
Czechs are thinking : and once again this nation must be 
praised for its steadiness in adversity. To further economic 
ties with the Reich four Czech Cabinet Ministers, 
MM. Kalfus (finance), Karvas (industry and trade), 
Feierabend (agriculture), and Vavrecka, have gone to 
Berlin for discussions on outstanding problems; and 
these may be presumed to include the straightening out 
of transport difficulties arising out of the secession of 
roads and sections of railways, and through the stoppage 
of traffic on the Elbe; conditions of trade (to preserve 
existing connections it is expected that tariff levels will be 
highly preferential); transference of Czechoslovak 
currency taken over in the seceded areas ; and the wider 
issue of a possible Customs union. The International 
Commission has concluded its work by deciding against 
plebiscites, after the German and Czech Governments 
had agreed to accept as final the line already established 
as the limits of the Fifth Zone, and by taking note of the 
decision to form a Minorities Commission which will 
supervise optional transfers of Germans and Czechs to 
their own nationality. 


* * * 


Pending settlement of these and other matters, General 
Syrovy and his colleagues are working hard, through the 
medium of twelve administrative commissions, to set 
Bohemia again on its feet. While Dr Benes has accepted 
an invitation to lecture at the University of Chicago, 
the Czech political parties and the Czech Cabinet are 
reported to have selected a new President who is without 
what Narodny Listy calls “a political past ”—rather 
a business man who will help build up Czech-German 
trade. Relations with Warsaw and Budapest are now 
satisfactory enough as regards the Czech Government, 
though it is not yet clear—and cannot be clear until the 
Komarom negotiations are concluded and the fate of 
Ruthenia settled one way or the other—how they will 
stand as regards the Bratislava and Uzhorod Governments, 
or the somewhat ephemeral federal administration. In 
Prague—and in Europe generally—delay in settling 
Hungarian frontier claims is causing little anxiety. It is 
felt of the Slovaks and to a lesser degree of the Ruthenians 
that they must now look after themselves, and that with 
German support they need not have much difficulty in 
doing this. Visits to Munich paid by members of the 
Bratislava and Uzhorod Governments are natural con- 
comitants to the visit of M. Chwalkowsky to Herr Hitler: 
it remains to be seen what results they will achieve. 


* * * 


Ruthenia,—Self-government for Ruthenia, Czecho- 
slovakia’s easternmost province, was announced from 
Prague on October 11th; and six days later the new Cabinet 
met for the first time under the leadership of M. Brody. 
Until the new Hungarian frontier is fixed the fate of these 
People must remain balanced on the play of diplomatic 
forces in Central Europe. They now achieve self- 
government for the first time in their history: but even 
were this not so they could hardly prefer Magyar 
rule, of which memories are stili warm, to the 
enlightened Czech Government which has been theirs 
during twenty years. For the Czechs have not dealt 
lightly _with their Treaty obligations to watch over 

uthenian interests and prepare the province for eventual 
self-government: and although the rudimentary provincial 
autonomy in being until last winter has never satisfied 
politically-minded Jews and Ruthenes, the Czechs have put 
no little time and money into building up the country’s 
resources. What could be done was strictly limited by the 
Poor resources of a province which is three-parts covered 


by Carpathian hills; but communications were improved 
and a beginning made with the introduction of secondary 
industries. Even a small tourist traffic exists, encouraged 
by the building of hostels in the hills and the marking of 
routes. The peasant economy is primitive. and to a large 
extent must remain so. But in the affairs of Europe the 
importance of Ruthenia is strategic rather than economic, 
and any doubt that this was so disappeared with Colonel 
Beck’s sudden visit to King Carol at Glatz. With Ruthenia 
intact as Czechoslovakia’s third federated province, Poland 
and those who share her point of view may look forward 
to German influence being pushed to within 150 km. of 
the Soviet frontier, and may speculate fearfully upon the 
whole line of dire events which such a possibility could 
entail. 


x * * 


Portents in Poland.—The duality of Polish foreigr 
policy was etched deep this week by two separate events 
Closer relations with Germany were announced with the 
acceptance of a long-term credit to the value of 120 million 
zloties (£4,800,000 at actual rates). And as if to emphasise 
Polish political independence, Colonel Beck made a spec- 
tacular entry into the news by visiting King Carol at Glatz. 
Reports agreed that his intention was to secure Roumanian 
support for the Polish-Hungarian move for a common 
frontier by offering to Roumania a piece of Ruthenia 
Polish arguments for foreign consumption are based on 
Piisudski’s idea for a “ neutral bloc” in Central Europe. 
but King Carol’s support could probably only be ob- 
tained, if at all, for a much more definite return than 
such a dubious project. Meanwhile, there is a_ peck 
of troubles to be dealt with at home. The three main Oppo- 
sition parties, representing peasants and socialists and 
the Right Opposition, have decided not to take part in the 
elections planned for the first week in November, and 
President Moscicki has threatened to decree the dissolution 
of all political parties. M. Kwiatkowski, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance, spoke for conciliation 
at Katowice on Sunday, but the real meaning of his speech 
was more likely to the effect that unless the Opposition 
seized this “hand of friendship” now, it would not be 
held out to them again. On the face of things the threat is 
illogical. The Opposition parties boycotted the 1935 
elections because they were held under inequitable 
electoral laws. They are presumably ready to take part 
in elections as soon as the new Seym and Senate which will 
come into being in November have altered those laws, 
as the President himself has indicated will be their main 
task. That the issue is nothing like so simple is proved by 
the close co-operation which now obtains between the 
President, the Government, and the Army chiefs. Poland 
may be facing hard times ahead, and if those in power 
could feel the safer for a more dictatorial regime, or a 
regime which excluded the possibility of Opposition in- 
fluence, doubtless they would take the right steps to get it. 
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The position of Poland vis-d-vis her neighbours is not 
a happy one on any view. Colonel Beck has been decorated 
for his seizure of the “lands beyond the Olza,” meaning 
eschen and Bohumin; but from henceforth his conduct of 
diplomacy must be seen through the eyes of a man who 
knows that his country is now in virtual isolation and that 
the davs of security are numbered. Re-armament is all the 
cry, and that with speed. As if to point the moral, riots 
have broken out in the Ukraine. Demonstrators at Lwow 
have shouted “ Down with Hungary ” and declared for the 
independence of Ruthenia, which they called “‘ Carpathian 
Ukraine”: and counter demonstrators have smashed 
Ukrainian windows. Given favourable circumstances— 
which since the War have been notably lacking—each of 
the two great minorities of Poland, the German and the 
Ukrainian. could move the country into turmoil; the events 
of the past weeks show that creation of such circumstances 
will not be difficult for those in whose interests 1t 1s to 
bring them about. 


* * * 


Church and State in Austria.—The fate of the 
Catholic Church in the “ Ostmark ” of Greater Germany is 
not encouraging for advocates of the policy of “ peace at 
almost any price ” with dictators. Last March, when Herr 
Hitler invaded Austria and overthrew Dr von Schusch- 
nigg’s Government, Cardinal Innitzer made a supreme 
effort to win the conqueror’s goodwill at the risk of seem- 
ing to desert a Catholic Austrian regime in its hour of 
agony. The Cardinal’s policy aroused misgivings at the 
time both among the Catholics in the Reich and also at 
the Vatican—whither the Cardinal was summoned by the 
Pope to give an account of his stewardship. Two Saturdays 
ago, in a sermon preached in the Stefanskirche, Cardinal 
Innitzer frankly and courageously admitted that his policy 
of appeasement had been a failure. In spite of the Austrian 
hierarchy’s public exhortation to their flock to vote for the 
Anschiuss in Herr Hitler’s confirmatory plebiscite, the 
Cardinal now had to tell his congregation that “ in the last 
months you have lost almost everything.” On leaving the 
Cathedral he received an ovation from the people in the 
heart of Vienna. That night his palace, which stands close 
to the Cathedral, was stormed and gutted by a mob of 
Nazi roughs, and while the Cardinal himself, who was 
absent at the moment, escaped without physical injury, one 
of the canons of the Cathedral was thrown out of a window 
and had his legs broken. 


* * * 


In this piece of “direct action” the Nazi authorities 
have denied their complicity (though it was committed, 
by men wearing Nazi badges and uniforms, in the presence 
of police, $.S. and S.A. men, who looked on without 
lifting a finger to keep the Fuehrer’s peace—if the King’s 
Peace has any Nazi counterpart). The Nazi version is that 
the sackers of the Cardinal’s palace were Jews and Czechs! 
As a consolation prize for the Austrian Catholics, Herr 
Burckel, the Reich Commissioner in the Ostmark, has 
closed all church schools in Austria that had not been 

_ Closed already; excepted priests, in advance, from the fore- 
shadowed political amnesty in Austria; refused, once for 
all, to grant an amnesty to Dr von Schuschnigg; and 
announced that there will be no further negotiations in 
Austria between Church and State. In Vienna on the 14th 
a Jewish synagogue received the same treatment as the 
Cardinal’s palace from a mob with which the Nazi autho- 
rities, Once again, denied having any complicity. Presum- 
ably their story will be that the synagogue was gutted by 
the Catholics. At the best, the conclusion is that the Nazi 
State is too weak to maintain order in the streets of 
Vienna; at the worst that Herr Hitler deliberately raises 
one moral barrier after another across the path towards 
that moral reconciliation which he professes to desire. 


* * * 


Breakers Ahead in France.— Most Frenchmen would 
recognise that Munich has not really shifted the root of 
their troubles. That root is still embedded in lagging 
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industry, an unbalanced budget and insecure finances: 
And about that recognition, unspoken as it is by many 
who should know better, revolve the fortunes not only of 
M. Daladier but the balance of political power and the 
future of France herself. From the knowledge of it are 
drawn the sheafs of rumour which make a shadow-play 
around the harsh demand of circumstances for re-armament 
and strong administration. Will M. Daladier dissolve the 
Chamber? Will he form new ministries for armaments 
and the Treasury? Will he use his special powers on the 
40-hour week? The Prime Minister does not say, 
Powerful forces are working for and against dissolution 
and M. Daladier, however valuable to the Radical cause 
he might esteem such a step, dare not try playing a lone 
hand. Nor is he likely, until he has felt the temper of the 
Radical Socialist Congress at Marseilles on October 26th, 
to pronounce decisions which would have to be carried 
against working-class opposition. The Right demands 
more guns and aeroplanes, many more, and a “ national ” 
government : the arguments go all their way, for the Left 
(like the British Labour Party) is caught in the sharp 
dilemma, re-arm or submit?, and in choosing the first, 
risks giving away far more than it ever intended. If 
M. Daladier is wise he will do all that is possible to close 
the threatening breach between Left and Right, and to 
mediate should be taken by the Radicals as a most serious 
duty. For the ordering of chaotic financial conditions in 
France is of such high importance as to ride over mere 
party considerations ; in that spirit alone will M. Daladier 
achieve success in his task. 


* * * 


Vested Interests in the Meat Trade.— One of the 
terms of the Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement of 133 
was that a Committee should be appointed jointly by the 
two Governments to inquire “into the economic and 
financial structure and working of the meat trade, with 
particular reference to the means to be adopted to ensure 
a reasonable return to the cattle producers.” This Com- 
mittee was duly appointed, with Sir George Schuster as its 
chairman, and has now presented its report. The trade in 
meat between the Argentine and the United Kingdom is 
peculiar in many respects, but in none more so than in the 
extent to which it is dominated by a close ring of large 
firms. Six firms operating in both countries share between 
them 85_ per cent. of the trade; they exercise a close 
co-operation in buying cattle from the breeders in the 
Argentine, in slaughtering, chilling and shipping the meat, 
and finally in selling it on the British market. The real 
meaning of the Committee’s terms of reference was that 
they were to investigate whether excessive profits were 
being made by this joint monopoly—a monopoly which 
has been made almost exclusive by the British Govern- 
ment’s import licensing policy since 1932 and has been 
economically strengthened vis-a-vis the producers by the 
quota restriction of imports. In this task the Committee 
have failed, not through any lack of endeavour on their 
part, but because only three meat-importing companies 
(including only one large company) would provide facilities 
for an independent check of their accounts. Five of the six 
big companies—Armour and Company, Ltd., Swift and 
Company, Ltd., Wilson Meats, Ltd., the British and 
Argentine Meat Company, Ltd. (Union Cold Storage 
Company, Ltd.), and the Smithfield and Argentine Meat 
Company, Ltd.—refused all requests not only from the 
Committee but from the Board of Trade itself. As the 
Committee remark, this attitude can only arouse the keen 
Suspicion that the companies have, in fact, some very 
guilty secrets to conceal: “a trade in an important and 
necessary article of food which affects the economic rela- 
tions between two great countries and in which the vital 
interests of large sections of their populations are involved, 
is in the power of half a dozen private concerns, which are 
so jealous of their rights to conduct their operations with 
freedom and secrecy that they have refused to co-operate 
in this inquiry which was set up for public purposes by the 
two Governments.” In the circumstances, the Committee 
can only present partial evidence for their conclusion that, 
though the profits of the companies vary from year to yeat; 
there have been several years in which they have taken 
advantage of the Argentine producer’s poor competitive 
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position without passing on to the British consumer any 
of the reduction in price thus exacted. It is, indeed, neces- 
sary for the companies “ to realise that their opportunity 
te continue must be conditional on their being able to 
satisfy the Governments in both countries that in their 
operations they are rendering service of public value at no 
more than a reasonable charge’; and the Committee re- 
commends, as a first step, the compulsory institution of a 
standardised form of accounts in which the companies 
shall make returns to the two Governments. Language of 
such severity towards large and prosperous business con- 
cerns can rarely have been held in an official document. 
It is fully deserved; and the companies will only have their 
own contumacy to thank if the public puts their business 
high on the list of activities to be brought under strict 
public control. 


* * * 


Mr De Valera on Partition.—England’s difficulty is 
apparently still Ireland’s opportunity. Mr De Valera, who 
only a few months ago was, perhaps prematurely, admitted 
to the favour of the British Imperialists, has improved the 
shining hour of Munich by uttering a demand for the end 
of Irish Partition—that is, for the incorporation of 
Northern Ireland in Eire. He does not, it is true, demand 
a unitary annexation; the autonomy of Northern Ireland 
is to continue, but with the powers of the Parliament at 
Westminster transferred to a new body, elected by pro- 
portional representation, at Dublin. But Mr De Valera has 
made it clear that a mere rectification of frontiers in 
Counties Tyrone, Fermanagh and Down would not satisfy 
him, for it would leave Catholics still in Protestant terri- 
tory and the national unity of Ireland would still be 
impaired. Until Partition is fully ended, he warns, Ireland 
cannot be expected to give England any positive aid in 
any international unpleasantness that may arise. There is 
no question that this utterance has caused widespread 
annoyance in England, partly because of its tactless timing, 
partly because of the irritation which the Englishman 
always feels at every resurrection of the Irish problem after 
every “ final” burial. But the Englishman cannot dismiss 
the problem by the application of common-sense; it is 
doubtless true that the Southern Irish are much better off 
without the Protestant Ulstermen than they would be with 
them—after all, who should know better than the suc- 
cessors of O’Connell, Parnell and Redmond, how serious 
a nuisance a determined minority can be. But any such 
argument is merely beating the air. Even “ sensible” and 
“ moderate ” Irishmen passionately desire the end of Parti- 
tion. Nor can the Englishman leave the problem to the 
Trish to settle among themselves. Though he does not know 
it, the Catholic Irishman regards him, and not the Ulster- 
man, as the real cause of Partition and the chief obstacle 
to its removal. England created Partition, runs the argu- 
ment, and England, by her troops and her subsidies, main- 
tains it to-day, Therefore England must procure its end. 


* * * 


English opinion, if it was thinking about the problem 
at all, would find itself as divided as ever it has been— 
not only divided, but confused by the existence of a 
minority within a minority. The Left in England has 
recently been arguing in the Czechoslovakian affair that 
there are some cases in which a minority cannot fairly 
claim, on the strength of self-determination, to secede 
from the State in which it finds itself. But how does this 
apply to Ireland? Does it mean that Northern Ireland can 
justly be invited to reconcile itself to minority existence in a 
United Ireland, or that the Catholics of Tyrone and Fer- 
managh can justly be forced to remain in an independent 
Northern Ireland? The Conservatives, on the other hand, 
have been busy proclaiming the paramountcy of self- 
determination over all considerations of nature, history or 
€conomics. Does this mean that Ulster has a right to be 
independent, or that the Catholic fringe of the Six Counties 
Must be ceded to Eire? Or perhaps both? Thus do our 

“ropean policies consistently come home to roost in Ire- 
land. In abstract justice, Mr De Valera’s claim is very 


Strong; partition between Eire and Ulster is absurd, as 
absurd as partition between Great Britain and Ireland. 
But in the present state of English opinion, the utmost that 
Mr De Valera can expect is an amelioration in the condi- 
tion of the Catholics in Northern Ireland. The Irish 
problem will continue to be with us, 


* * * 


Italian Withdrawals.—In the last week of July, 
1936, three warplanes with obliterated identification marks 
made forced landings in French Morocco, and the world 
first learnt of Italian military intervention in the Spanish 
civil war. Since then a steady flow of troops and war 
material has gone from Italy to fill the cup of enmity 
between the two sides; and although sporadic withdrawals 
have been reported (and left unconfirmed) ever since last 
winter, only this week are Italians officially quitting Spain. 
On Monday 10,000 legionaries sailed from Cadiz for 
Naples. The importance of their going is not great in a 
military sense, for they leave behind them technicians and 
much war material with what may be computed as twice 
their number in men; while the diplomatic importance of 
the event might be considered marred by a telegram in 
which Signor Mussolini assured General Franco that 
“ Fascist Italy is and will remain fraternally linked with 
you until your victory.” Point is lent to this comradely 
greeting by official figures published in Rome last week 
showing Italian losses between July, 1936, and October 
10, 1938, to be 12,247 casualties, 2,757 of which were fatal. 


* * * 


When news of an impending withdrawal became known 
last week Italian official circles emphasised that this would 
be “‘a unilateral repatriation,’ not connected with inter- 
national politics or with the business of the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee, but that in their opinion “ it could provide 
Great Britain with the opportunity of bringing into force ” 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement of last April. Voices abroad 
were not slow to echo, with appropriate gloom or enthu- 
siasm, that this withdrawal would be Signor Mussolini’s 
contribution to that “settlement in the Mediterranean ” 
upon which Mr Chamberlain and the whole House ot 
Commons had set their hearts as a preliminary to ratitica- 
tion of the Agreement. But the legionaries have reached 
Naples, and nothing to confirm this prediction has yet 
emerged from the talks which Lord Perth and Count Ciano 
are having in Rome. It would be a pity, now that there is 
a good chance of Signor Mussolini’s persuading himself 
that the military deadlock in Spain does not justify the 
presence of an indecisive number of Italian troops, to do 
anything to delay their withdrawal by over-hasty ratifica- 
tion of an agreement which has been long enough on the 
stocks not to take harm by a little further exposure. There 
is, too, another aspect of the matter. It was expected in 
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this country that the Anglo-Italian settlement would lead 
automatically to a Franco-Italian settlement; and oo 
is not yet a party to the Rome talks. It would be a stu 
greater pity to reach a premature settlement under condi- 
tions which excluded French co-operation. 


* * * 


Nazidom and the Americas.—In the Americas the 
Third Reich has just been making some first-class diplo- 
matic blunders which directly militate against Nazi aims— 
if we are right in believing that the fundamental principle 
of Herr Hitler’s foreign policy is to keep the democracies 
divided by playing upon the attractions of isolationism, 
and at the same time to screen his own forward movements 
from democratic eyes by using “the Bolshy bogey” as a 
stalking horse. In both the United States and Brazil at this 
moment, sensational subversive plots against the security 
of the State are being brought to light; the conspirators 
turn out to be German and not Russian agents; and since 
the United States and Brazil are the two greatest of the 
twenty-one American Republics, these events may have 
an important influence in inclining American minds to 
the view that solidarity rather than isolationism may be, 
after all, the most effective means of national defence. The 
sensational prosecution of German spies which opened in 
New York last Monday has followed close upon a report 
on German designs in Latin America which has been made 
to Mr Roosevelt by Mr Bernard Baruch. Mr Baruch’s 
locus standi is that he is a North American banker, in close 
touch with South America, and is also the President’s 
personal friend. To Western eyes these credentials seem 
good, but Mr Baruch is already being bespattered with 
vituperation from Dr Goebbels’ denigration-machine on 
the ground of his being a Jew. In the meantime events in 
South America are speaking for themselves. At the end of 
last week it was publicly announced in Berlin that the 
Brazilian Government had expressed a wish that the Ger- 
man Ambassador at present accredited to Rio should not 
return to his post (from which he is at present on leave in 
Europe). The Wilhelmstrasse has retorted by expressing its 
astonishment and demanding the recall of the Brazilian 
Ambassador in Berlin. The Brazilian Government’s objec- 
tion to Dr Karl Ritter lies in their belief that last year he 
misused his ambassadorial privileges in order to foment 
the abortive Putsch of the Brazilian Integralistas. This 
revolutionary “ totalitarian” movement in Brazil is, in 
fact, accused of having received encouragement, funds and 
arms both from the Reich and from the German com- 
munity in Brazil. The Brazilian Government have since 
been dealing severely with German organisations in the 
couniry; and many Nazi-minded German (as well as 
Fascist-minded Italian) residents in Brazil have been 
migrating to other Latin American States. The doctrine 
of self-determination is presumably not confined to one 
hemisphere, and in the New World it gives food for serious 
thought. Is it to be interpreted to mean that “ hyphenated ” 
Americans, Brazilians, Canadians and Argentinians are to 
have the backing of “ totalitarian” Powers in Europe for 
setting up in the New World a sort of imperium in imperio 
for the European dictators’ benefit? The Third Reich may 
~~ to regret that it has raised this momentous question 
to-day. 


* * * 


New Zealand Labour Win.—In last Saturday’s 
general election the Labour Government of New Zealand 
was returned with an identical majority for a further three 
years of office. A record number of votes was polled, larger 
by 33,000 than in 1935; and it isa striking witness to the 
political consciousness of a nation which numbers only 
1,500,000 persons, or a franchise of about 1,000,000, that 
885,271 votes should have been handed in. The Labour 
Party retained its 55 seats against the Opposition’s 25, 
the Nationalists gaining four seats on their 1935 strength 
at the expense of the six unattached members, only two of 
whom were returned. Mr Savage and his Government may 
congratulate themselves on having so successfully with- 
stood the wear and tear of office. Their main tasks in the 
coming three years will be to consolidate the legislation 
they have passed, and ensure that what they have already 
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done can and does withstand the test of any recession from 
the very high level of prosperity enjoyed by New Zealand 
in the past three years. Their efforts will be watched both 
with sympathy and with interest. 


* * * 


Land Use in Britain.—Now that the transformation 
of open spaces into trenchworks and cantonments has 
been suspended, the debates of planners upon guiding 
and controlling land development have been resumed, 
The crisis brought grist to their mill: last week-end, the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, in q 
meeting at Letchworth, made the most of the arguments 
afforded by the vulnerability of large towns to air attack 
for the decentralisation of population and industry ; while, 
at Chester where the conference of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England was in session, Lord 
Justice Scott laid stress upon the way in which haphazard 
building by disparate bodies and persons had created a 
gigantic evacuation problem for London in time of 
war. Neither the Association nor the Council, however, 
were content to rest their case for immediate and 
comprehensive control of urban development upon 
negative though vitally important considerations of war- 
time dangers. Both bodies sought a positive peace-time 
plan. At Letchworth an attempt was made to get down to 
bedrock principles in a discussion between advocates of 
garden cities and supporters of trading estates. In garden 
cities industrial and residential developments march 
together. On trading estates industry alone is fostered and 
housing is left to other and largely unrelated authorities. 
It is difficult to escape the view, embodied in a resolution 
at Chester, that the time has come for a national survey 
of the uses to which the land is being put or is likely 
to be put in the near future. It is wholly in the interests 
of the community that the Cliveden, Taplow and Drop- 
more estates in South Bucks should have lately been 
declared open spaces for ever; but it is where industry, 
housing, transport, farming and defence must con- 
tinue to compete for the land that a guiding hand 
upon its apportionment between these competing claims 
and upon the siting of houses and factories is, within 
reasonable limits permitting an economical measure of 
free enterprise, prima facie desirable. When the Barlow 
Commission has finally wended its weary way to the stage 
of decisions and recommendations, we shall know more 
about the likely direction of official policy. Meanwhile, 
the Town Planning Institute’s proposal for a National 
Advisory Committee, endorsed by the conference at 
Chester, is unlikely to do more than add to the expert 
and well-intentioned but quite powerless bodies which 
already exist in considerable numbers. 


* * * 


Robert Crozier Long.—With deep regret we record 
the death in Berlin at the age of sixty-six of Robert 
Crozier Long, our Berlin Correspondent. In him The 
Economist loses not only one of its most valued contributors 
but a personality whose flavour charmed all those who 
were privileged to know him. He first settled in Berlin 
as a newspaper correspondent before the war and—as he 
mentioned in that remarkable last contribution which 
was printed as a Letter to the Editor last week—escaped 
in the British Ambassador’s train in August, 1914. He 
returned after the war and remained there ever since. 
An Irishman, whose tongue, even after decades spent 
abroad, still had a touch of Tipperary, Long had the 
Irishman’s directness and humour. The last five yeats 
brought out his true character, for the bluntness an 
candour of his comments on the Third Reich made 
many of his friends seriously apprehensive for his safety. 
Long, characteristically, confessed to less disturbanct 
than anybody. But those who saw him in London two 
weeks ago after the threat of war, for the second time, 
had driven him out of Berlin, realised that he had bee? 
under a serious strain. Nevertheless the suddenness © 
his death from pneumonia, after he had begun to recover 
from a heart attack, was entirely unexpected. It is 4 
personal loss to the staff of The Economist, deepening the 
sympathy that is felt with his widow and daughter. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Some Check to Recovery 


New YorxK, October 10.—Although the complete data 
for September will not be available for some time, the 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board estimates the index of 
production for that month at 90, two points above the 
August figure. This is approximately in line with private 
estimates, but is lower than was expected early in that month. 
It is quite clear statistically that the momentum of recovery 
was retarded—perhaps only temporarily. 

The common explanation of the slowing-down is the un- 
certainty arising from the European situation. Movements 
in the share market coincided with important European 
events: prices sagged irregularly during August and violently 
in early September; but began to rally on the announcement 
of the Munich conference. In rapidity and extent, this rally 
has been comparable to the steep advance in the last days of 
June; and the averages havebeen raised above the highest levels 
of July. Simultaneously, there has been the usual change in 
“ business sentiment,” which follows the stock market re- 
gardless of other considerations—that is, that part of 
“ business sentiment ” with which Wall Street is in contact, 
and which passes in Wall Street for “ business sentiment” 
as a whole. 

Yet, from the data available (still far from complete) it 
appears that the somewhat disappointing showing of pro- 
duction in September was mostly attributable to the fact 
that motor output did not equal forecasts; and at least one 
contributory factor to this was the outbreak of labour con- 
troversies in the motor industry. The focus of this con- 
troversy seems to be the demand of the workers for a 
32-hour week; and this question is as yet unsettled. It is 
likely that automobile production in October will greatly 
Surpass the September output, but the record of the month 
$o tar is below the earlier forecasts. 


Labour Laws 


On October 24th, the “ Fair Labour Standards Act of 
1938” becomes effective. This Act (usually called the Wages 
and Hours Act) provides, first, minimum wages of 25 cents 
an hour for the first year, 30 cents for the following six years, 
and 40 cents thereafter; and, secondly, a working week not 
longer than 44 hours in the first year, 42 hours in the second 
year, and 40 hours thereafter. Overtime is permitted (to be 
paid for at time-and-a-half rates) in the case of certain classes 
of concerns. 

In addition, there is an appreciable number of specifically 
exempted industries, mostly concerned with agriculture or 
the processing of agricultural products. The Act also defines 
child labour and prohibits the employment in industry of 
Persons under 16 years of age. Again, it provides for the 
Creation of “industry committees” in each industry, which 
are to be charged with questions of labour relations. 

_ To sum up, the Act is designed to be a comparatively 
Simple directive: it states certain standards, such as mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, leaves a good deal to the 
discretion of the Administrator, and provides for limited 
industrial autonomy within the jurisdiction of “ industry 
Committees.” At the time of its introduction, while the Act 
was not at all welcomed by the business community, it was 
not actively opposed by big business, nor did Wall Street, 
which is naturally closely interested in big business, pay much 
attention to it one way or the other. 

_This is still true. The approach of October 24th has not 
disturbed either big business or its financial relatives. By and 
large, it is probably fairly safe to say that there is scarcely 
4 corporation listed on the New York stock exchange that 
needs to make any substantial change, either in wages or 
hours, in order to conform to the Act. Indeed, it is probable 
that few are now working more than 40 hours a week. 

The unconcern of big business and Wall Street is not 
Shared by small business; and there is abundant evidence 
that, for the smaller industrial firms, October 24th is a date 
of real apprehension. Wall Street, however, is so remote 


from Main Street that it has no views about the validity 
or extent of these fears; and, rightly or wrongly, it does not 
take them into account. 


Pensions and Politics 


In the history of interim elections, this year is unique. 
Ordinarily, interim elections are viewed primarily with regard 
to possible changes in the balance of power between the 
major parties in Congress. As a rule, local issues are 
genuinely local; and not since the days when prohibition was 
a burning question has it been possible to make any national 
synthesis out of local issues. It is different this year. In State 
after State, it is clear that the major issue, quite unrelated 
to national party alignments, is old age pensions. 

_The schemes proposed vary widely, from the $30-every- 
Thursday-Social-Credit referendum of California to the $75 
a month scheme for Massachusetts—with the Townsend Plan 
($200 a month), almost everywhere securing some sponsor- 
ship. It will be understood that these are all proposals 
applicable only to the individual States. It is their simul- 
taneous appearance and general common character that 
makes it possible to form them into a national question ex- 
tending beyond local issues. Nor does the sponsorship of, or 
Opposition to, these schemes follow the national party lines. 
As late as early last summer, few or none would have been 
willing to forecast that the elections of the autumn would so 
largely centre upon this question. Yet, pension schemes are 
now the outstanding phenomena of our political economy 
as developed in the autumn’s campaign. 

Observations of this and similar trends provide reasons for 
the appearance of another phenomenon which is worth re- 
cording. Once again Wall Street is inflation-minded. 





France 


The Issues at Stake 


Paris, October 20.—To “rebuild France” would need 
longer than the thirty days to which the power of the Daladier 
Cabinet to proceed by decree has been limited to satisfy the 
Socialists. This is especially so if the effects of these decrees 
are to be neutralised by the social claims which will inevit- 
ably be raised during the discussion of the Budget, which 
will come two days after the decree powers expire—that is, 
on November 17th. Two dates are now of crucial political 
importance. On October 23rd partial elections to the Senate 
will be held. Between October 26th and 30th the Radical 
Socialist Congress, at which M. Daladier will be present, will 
take place. 

The problem of financial reorganisation is fundamentally 
a political problem. So, too, is the problem of increasing pro- 
duction; industrialists, for instance, will not increase their 
expenditure on new and more efficient plant, to counteract 
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the short working week, as long as they hold the view that 
labour troubles impair the efficiency of existing plants. 
Because these are at bottom questions of politics, a campaign 
has been launched in the Press in favour of a dissolution of 
the Chamber and fresh elections. Many believe that this 
would put the Radicals in charge of a strong and stable 
Government to carry out a policy of reconstruction. But the 
proposal for a dissolution assumes that the Radicals can 
agree among themselves about the delicate problem of elec- 
toral reform, which must be decided before an election 1S 
held. And a dissolution would need the sanction of MM. 
Lebrun and Jeanneney and the Senate. Such a consensus of 
opinion is, for the time being, very problematic. 

If. on the other hand, a dissolution was decided upon, it 
would still remain to be seen whether elections, fought on 
the issue of the Government's peace policy, as long as two or 
three months after Munich, would, in fact, give M. Daladier 
an absolute majority for the Radical parties. These considera- 
tions may explain why the dissolution is regarded merely as 
a ballon d’essai by many people who suggest that M. Daladier 
will be forced to content himself with technical economic 
measures rather than a political appeal to the people. Two 
experts have been brought into the Cabinet, both men of high 
and orthodox reputation, M. Baudouin, governor of the Bank 
of Indochina, and M. Dautry, former director of the French 
State Railways. Decree laws will make drastic economies in 
the Budget; and M. Daladier will seek to evade all social 
demands of the Socialists and Communists by rushing the 
Budget through, cutting discussion short by taking an carly 
vote. 

Improving the economic situation by a series of technical 
measures would certainly not have as sweeping an effect as 
carrying through a large-scale political programme on the 
basis of successes at the polls. On the other hand, it must 
be repeated that an election might not be so favourable to 
M. Daladier: an electoral campaign might drive the 
Socialists into the arms of the Communists. And an appre- 
ciable amount of reconstruction can be carried through 
within the limits of the Government's present authority; ihe 
tone of the markets is good, and a favourable trend in foreign 
affairs would open up great possibilities. 


Transport Difficulties 


One example which shows that France’s problems are 
primarily political is given by the transport question. The 
co-ordination of rail and road is being attempted, in order 
to reduce the huge deficit on the railways. The key to this 
problem lies mainly in the suppression of numerous “ elec- 
toral © lines and the abandonment of the 40-hour week, which 
has increased the railways’ staff by more than 80,000 em- 
ployees. These solutions, however, are politically impossible. 
M. de Monzie has, therefore, tried to maintain railway traffics 
by raising road transport charges. There is now an outcry 
against the intolerable burden of these high rates, which are 
declared to be disastrous for transport development. 

What is true of railway reform is similarly true of public 
finance as a whole. No merely monetary expedients, however 
devised, can solve the problem. But the Government dare 
not have recourse to other more drastic and coercive 
measures, which would raise the vested interests of both 
capital and labour in revolt. That is the old French Gordian 
knot, which will have to be cut some day or other. 
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More Electricity 


In August the output of electrical power by the 69 most 
important generating companies was as follows: — 
(in thousands of Kwh.) 
August, 1937 August, 1938 








Thermic plant ...........eeeeeseee es 289,341 282,878 
Hydraulic plants .........+. csosseeee 655,078 715,686 
RES ccccceseces sendeoccccesonne 944,419 998,564 


Prices have continued to rise, as the following table of 
wholesale price indices for the last six weeks shows : — 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct, 
10th 17th 24th == Ist 8th 15th 
General index.......... . 64644 645 6468 646 652 = 657 


Domestic products ...... 668 666 669 664 671 673 
Imported products...... 602 607 612 615 619 627 
PAOIEEED cassiessssecseees 632 630 635 628 634 = 637 
Raw materials .........++. 655 659 660 663 668 674 


In the week ended October 8th the number of persons 
unemployed was 350,229, compared with 339,816 in the 
preceding week and 310,623 a year ago. 





Denmark 


International Outlook 


COPENHAGEN, October 16.--—-Immense relief and gratitude 
were felt in this country on the news that Mr Chamber- 
lain had suceeded in preventing the avalanche of a general 
European war from breaking loose. Although the mental 
strain on the population was as heavy here as anywhere else, 
not the slightest sign of a panic was evident. It was known, 
although not mentioned in the Press, that certain Government 
measures were being quietly taken to cope with an cmer- 
gency situation if one should develop. After the crisis the 
opposition Press claimed that those measures were wholly 
inadequate and that no proper arrangements had been made 
for the safeguarding of the civilian population; and a Rigs- 
dag debate on this accusation ensued. 

It has to be remembered, however, that the avowed foreign 
policy of the Government is one of strict neutrality. Co- 
operation between Scandinavian Governments in a variety of 
fields is already in existence, in accordance with the policy 
proclaimed at the Oslo meeting of April 5th, but to merge 
this co-operation into a defensive military alliance, as recom- 
mended in certain irresponsible quarters, is considered 
entirely outside the scope of practical politics. 

Nowadays, when minority questions are the catchwords 
of major political dramas, it is comforting to realise that 
the Slesvig question could hardly take the stage. The present 
boundary was fixed by plebiscite under international control, 
and unavoidable minority groups on both sides of the 
frontier are so small that responsible circles do not anticipate 
political tension on their account. Relations with our 
Southern neighbour have been friendly for more than a 
generation. We are related peoples; and, besides, the liberty 
to express one’s feelings and opinions in Danish territory 15; 
practically speaking, unlimited. 


Budget Debate 


At the beginning of September the Lord Mayor of Hull 
came to Denmark to pay an official visit to Copenhagen, and 
made another of those occasions which have proved so valu- 
able in developing mutual goodwill and understanding. The 
Danish Government is considering following the example set 
by Norway and the Netherlands by the accrediting of a com- 
mercial agent to the Franco Government at Burgos. 

The Danish export quota to Germany for the last quarter 
of 1938 has been fixed at 83 million kroner. The basic 
Principle of these recurrent quarterly trade agreements |S 
that exports of fish and industrial products shall remain 
stable, while the volume of agricultural exports may 
a The B d 

udget debate commenced in the Rigsdag 0” 
October 12th, dealing with unsettled minor aaa in the 
Constitution Bill and the question of unemployment. The 
registered volume of unemployment at the end of Septem- 
ber was 16.8 per cent., but, owing to differences in meth 
of compilation, the figure is not directly comparable with 
Percentages published by other Governments. Unemploy- 
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ment among unskilled workers must be admitted to be high, 
but employment will be provided by public works to the 
value of 135 million kroner (construction of schools, homes 
for the aged, roads and by-passes). 


Industrial Production 


According to figures issued by the Department of Statistics 
the aggregate value of Danish industrial production was 
in 1937, 3,019 million kroner; in 1936, 2,756 million kroner; 
and in 1935, 2,601 million kroner. In 1937 industrial under- 
takings consumed 1,155.3 million kilogrammes of coal, 
111.3 million kilogrammes of coke and cinders, 58.3 million 
kilogrammes of fuel oil, and 2.25 million kilogrammes of 
lubricants. The index of industrial production was 109 for 
1937, 104 for 1936, and 100 for 1935. 

Industrial exports for the first six months of 1938 were 
valued at 202 million kroner, more than was expected, 
but about the same as last year. The shipbuilding and 
engineering industries are the most important contributors, 
but were it not for the insurmountable trade barriers around 
such potential markets as Turkey and Bulgaria, and for the 
Procrustean bilateral trade agreements with Greece and 
Poland, to mention some examples, far better results could 
be reported. 








Hungary 


Hungary’s Territorial Claims 





Bupapest, October 18. The breakdown of the 
Komarom negotiations and the ensuing delay in settling the 
Hungarian claims upon Czechoslovakia have caused keen 
disappointment in responsible quarters and given strength to 
the irresponsible elements who are agitating against Dr 
Imrédy’s Government. The immediate cession of the Ger- 
man and Polish-speaking territories to Germany and Poland 
is excellent propaganda for Hungarian extremists, who argue 
that it is not justice but force that counts and accordingly 
urge the Government to march in. 

The mobilisation of certain classes of reservists was neces- 
sary not only because of the unwillingness of the Czechs to 
demobilise but also to convince the excited population of 
Hungary that the Imrédy Government was ready to cope 
with the situation—though not by acting upon the advice of 
the extremist elements. On the other hand, it is emphasised 
in official quarters that a peaceful solution, long before the 
three-month period envisaged by the Munich declaration, 1s 
urgently needed to create good relations between the re- 
Organised Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

It should be recalled that the Hungarian Government 
Claimed the southern fringe of Slovakia and Ruthenia com- 
prising (according to Hungarian computations) 840,000 
Hungarians, 145,000 Slovaks, 30,000 Ruthenians, 57,000 
Germans. There would still remain a Hungarian minority 
of about 150,000 in the northern and central districts of 
Slovakia (again according to Hungarian calculations) who 
would offset the same number of Slovaks to be transferred 
to Hungary in the predominantly Hungarian districts. 

The Czechoslovak offer which led to the breakdown of the 
parleys included fewer than 400,000 Hungarians, and less 
than half of the territory claimed by Hungary, exclud- 
ing, as it did, the towns and the railways; it was based, 
Contrary to the spirit of the Munich declaration, not on 
ethnographic, but on strategic considerations. It is earnestly 
hoped in Budapest that, with the good offices of the Great 
Powers, a satisfactory settlement may be reached before the 
end of October. Two months of turbulent agitation on both 
sides would thereby be spared, and a new basis for economic 
Co-Operation might be established between Hungary and the 
new federated state of Czechs, Slovaks and Ruthenians. 


The Economic Effects of Revision 


The disputed areas of Slovakia when returned to Hun- 
gary will not change the economic structure of the mother 
country. The districts are predominantly agricultural and the 
remainder of Slovakia will depend on Hungary, as in the 
Past, for food, whereas Hungary will import timber and 
minerals as hitherto—though the cession of the Southern 
fringe of Slovakia and Ruthenia would somewhat diminish 
these imports. 

lhe inclusion of the Sudeten territory in Germany will 
further increase Hungary’s foreign trade with the Reich. In 


the last two years approximately 40-45 per cent. of Hun- 
gary s exports went to Germany and Austria, and since the 
Sudeten territory is predominantly industrial and deficient in 
food, there will be more scope for Hungarian exports— 
though the new Czechoslovakia will clearly continue to 
supply some of these needs. In economic circles it is esti- 
mated that about 50 per cent. of Hungary's foreign trade 
will in future be done with Greater Germany. 

Although in the case of some agricultural products the 
Proportion of exports to Germany is as high as 70 and 80 
per cent. of the total exports, the Hungarian authorities are 
still trying to find markets for all exportable goods in 
countries with freely convertible currencies, to keep contact 
with world export prices. Among the free currency countries 
Great Britain is Hungary’s chief market and no effort will 
be spared to increase exports to that country. 

Foreign trade returns in the first nine months of this year 
were as follows :— 


1937 1938 
; (in million pengos) 
Exports a in 128.9 393.2 
Imports fois ae 343.9 298.5 


There is an export surplus of over 94 million pengis, 
against 85 million pengés in the corresponding period of 1937, 
although the values of both exports and imports have fallen 
compared with last year. Owing to the good harvest the 
export surplus will further increase in the last quarter of the 
current year, 








Jugoslavia 
Agricultural and Industrial Activity 


BELGRADE, October 11.—There is considerable uncer- 
tainty about Jugoslavia’s economic future and allegiance. 
Until the end of August, domestic business continued to 
resist recession, and even registered positive gains. Official 
figures confirmed hopes of a bumper harvest; the wheat crop 


was 27,461,000 metric cwts., against 23,470,000 cwts. in 
1937; and the barley crop of 4,130,000 cwts., the rve crop of 
2,300,000 cwts. and the oats crop of 3,200,000 ewts. are all 


greatly in excess of last year’s yields. Other crops, including 
maize, fruit (especially vines) and industrial raw materials, 
promise equally good results. 

Industrial activity, in spite of some slackening, especially 
in timber, continued at a satisfactory level, and the index of 
mining output reached 151 in September, against 140.4 in 
August, and the smelting index was 189.9, against 174 in Sep- 
tember, 1937. Milling and brewing output was satisfactory, 
and the level of activity in leather, glass, rubber, textiles and 
some chemicals was relatively high. Truck loadings for the 
first eight months of the year were 1,202,000, compared with 
1,066,000 in 1937, and the number of insured workmen 
reached a new high level of 760,000 in June, as against 
714,000 last year. 

Conditions were equally sound in the sphere of finance. 
Savings deposits, which amounted to 11,009 million dinars at 
the end of 1937, rose to 11,787 million dinars by the end of 
August, and new capital for industry during the first half 
of the year totalled 60.7 millions, against 24.4 millions in 
1937. In the period April to August State receipts were 
4,782 million dinars, and expenditure 4,353 millions, com- 
pared with 4,628 millions and 4,080 millions, respectively, in 
the same period last year. Thus, the surplus was 519 
millions. The final accounts for the whole 1937-38 budgetary 
year also showed a net surplus of 903 million dinars. 
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Falling Foreign Trade 


The disappointing feature has been falling foreign trade. 
In July exports fell to 282.7 million dinars, 46.9 per cent. 
below the 1937 figure, and in August to 461.8 millions, 23.8 
per cent. below the 1937 figure. Total exports for eight 
months amounted to 2,477,500 tons, valued at 3,132 million 
dinars, compared with 2,946,000 tons, valued at 3,959 mil- 
lions in the same months last year—a fall of 15.9 per cent. in 
volume and 20.9 per cent. in value. Imports suffered less. 
Their total for eight months amounted to 864,700 tons, 
valued at 3.455 million dinars, compared with 692,000 tons, 
valued at 3,294 millions, in 1937; thus there was an increase 
of 24.8 per cent. in volume and 4.9 per cent. in value. 

The relatively satisfactory import figures were entirely due 
to Jugoslavia’s efforts to diminish her clearing credits, and 
they are not likely to continue, since last year’s credit of 156 
million dinars has now been converted into a clearing debt 
of 28 millions. Abundant output and smaller exports resulted 
in a fall in the index of wholesale prices from 79.4 to 76.8 
between June and August, but this benefit was not passed 
on to the consumer, as is shown by the persisting high level 
of the retail indices. 

In September, however, business came under the cloud of 
the Czech crisis. All business, and especially foreign trade, 
came practically to a standstill. Now that the immediate crisis 
has passed, business shows signs of reviving, but the trend 
of foreign trade is difficult to predict. Until June, trade had 
definitely tended to move towards Great Britain, who rose to 
second among buyers from Jugoslavia and third among 
sellers to this country. 

Now, after the occupation of the Sudeten areas, a big 
German commercial drive into South-Eastern Europe is 
expected, and Dr Funk's visit to Belgrade, when he offered 
to take half of the exports of Jugoslavia in exchange for 
German goods, is regarded as the first step. There is every 
likelihood that this drive will succeed, since after the German 
success at Munich the reaction here is away from Great 
Britain and France, strengthened by the feeling that the lead 
in Europe has passed into German hands. The need for 
making good terms with Germany is being emphasised. 





U.S.S.R. 


Commercial Diplomacy 


Moscow, October 15.—The most recent foreign trade 
figures of the U.S.S.R. provide small warrant for the 
apparent uncertainty in Western Europe about even the 
general lines of Soviet foreign policy. The curtailment of 
Soviet foreign trade with Japan, Germany and Italy during 
the first seven months of 1938 has been the most striking 
feature of recent Soviet economic policy abroad. 

The Soviet monopoly of foreign trade is admittedly used 
as a political weapon to reinforce M. Litvinov’s diplomacy. 
At times like the present, when the bulk of purchases is 
made for cash, without long-term financing, the time-lag 
between the initiation of policy and its effects on the 
direction of trade is relatively short. During Italy’s invasion 
of Abyssinia, on the other hand, long-term credits main- 
tained Soviet-Italian trade at a surprising level, in view of 
M. Litvinov’s unsuccessful attempt to enforce general 
Sanctions at Geneva. During the first seven months of this 
year, however, the Soviet Union imported exactly one ton of 
Italian products. 

From first place among suppliers of goods to the 
Soviet Union in 1936, Germany slipped last year to second 
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place, below the United States. This year Germany has been 
passed by Great Britain, Iran, Holland, Australia ang 
Belgium. Soviet imports from Germany were valued at 
308,463,000 roubles in 1936 and at only 35,037,000 roubles 
in the first seven months of this year. Traditionally the best 
of Soviet markets after Great Britain, Germany has pur- 
chased less in 1938 than Belgium and only slightly more 
than the United States and Iran. 

Soviet imports from Italy, which were valued at 42,014,009 
roubles in 1936, have fallen to 52,000 roubles so far this year 
—the value of a solitary ton of merchandise. Exports to Italy, 
valued at 5,835,000 roubles in 1936 and at 4,207,000 
roubles in 1937, have completely disappeared in the current 
year. Soviet imports from Japan have fallen from 61,968,000 
roubles in 1936 to 11,851,000 roubles in the first seven 
months of 1938, while the value of exports has declined 
even more precipitously, that is, from 27,679,000 roubles jin 
1936 to 354,000 roubles in seven months of this year. 


Heavy Import Surplus 


These declines are much larger than the small falling-off 
in Soviet foreign trade as a whole. Results for the first seven 
months of this year show a much larger surplus of imports 
than the Soviet Union has reported at this time for several 
years. If the usual heavy grain and lumber shipments at ithe 
end of the year do not suffice to redress the balance. the 
country will face its first unfavourable balance, on merchan- 
dise account, since 1932. Comparative figures of Soviet 
foreign trade for the first seven months of recent vears are 
as follows: — 


(Roubles) 
Import or 
Imports Exports Export ( surplus 
1936... 761,182,000 724,844,000 36,338,000 
1937... 796,422,000 827,663,000 31,241,000 
1938... 836,511,000 647,288,000 — 189,223,000 


Trade with China proper amounted to only ten tons of 
exports in seven months this year, although Sinkiang 
(Chinese Eastern Turkestan) apparently imported 15,528 
tons of goods, worth 23,102,000 roubles, over the roads 
which may soon become the only open link between the 
Chinese Government and the foreign world. Soviet exports 
to Spain were valued at 19,388,000 roubles in the seven- 
month period, a large drop from the same period of 1937 
when they averaged 10 million roubles a month. 

Grain exports during the coming winter are expected to be 
kept down to a minimum as a result of the admittedly bad 
harvest in the Central region, the North Caucasus and parts 
of the Ukraine. As a consequence of last year’s record crop, 
708,935 tons of grain have already been exported during 
1938. Grain exports (for twelve-month periods) have re- 
cently been: 841,050 tons in 1934; 1,594,647 tons in 1935; 
322,272 tons in 1936; and 1,277,534 tons in 1937. 

There are other features of recent Soviet trade for which 
no simple explanation is available. For instance, the nation 
has imported 128,698 tons of wheat so far this year; this is 
the first purchase of wheat abroad for many years, and it may 
have been used to replenish Red Army reserves in the Far 
East. At the same time, exports of fresh butter, which were 
23,174 tons in 1936 and 14,350 tons in 1937, have amounted 
to only 158 tons during the first seven months of this year. 
The Moscow housewife, for whom butter has continued to 


be expensive and occasionally hard to find, can only guess 
where it has gone to. 





Turkey 


Germany’s Trade Strength 


ISTANBUL, October 1.—The annexation of the Sudetenland 
by the Reich, following upon the Anschluss with Austria, is 
bound to have some effect on Turkey’s trade—as, indeed, it 
will have on the trade of all countries more or less subscr- 
vient to German economic policy. Of the Turkish exports 
last year, amounting to £1 137,983,551, the German share 
was £T50,412,000, the Austrian £T2,799,000, and that of 
Czechoslovakia £T6,093,000. Probably half of Turco- 
Czechoslovakian trade has hitherto been done with the 
Sudetenland, so that this year’s political events will prob 
ably entail something like a 12 per cent. increase in Get- 
many 's importance as a buyer of Turkish goods. 

_ Almost the same situation was true last year of Turkish 
imports. Total imports amounted to £T 114,379,026, of which 
the German, Austrian and Czechoslovakian shares were 
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148,132,000, £T1,847,000 and £13,000,600 respectively. 
What business with Germany and her allies at present means 
to Turkey is strikingly shown by the following figures : — 





Imports Exports 
£T. % iT; of 
GOTMEDY oi ccccsesee 32,161,000 42°5 18,902,000 34-2 
AUStTIA  ssevsveseee . 566,000 881,588,000 2-9 
Czechoslovakia ... 3,924,000 3:2 3,611,000 6°5 
SOO icicudapeatans .. 2,882,000 3°8 10,682,000 19-3 
I lala . 1,105,000 1-5 554,000 1-1 
Hungary .......++6 : 611,000 0:8 456,000 0-8 
Total (from all 
countries)...... 75,584,000 55,313,000 


Meanwhile, Turkey’s debt to Germany, represented by 
funds due through the clearing, is steadily increasing, having 
now reached £T10,000,900, plus £T9,476,132 to become due 
within six months, and £T20,564,999 for which longer terms 
of credit have been provided—or a total of roughly forty 
million Turkish pounds. This, of course, means that ‘Turkish 
producers have an opportunity to sell their staples at a very 
good price, as these clearing funds must be liquidated by 
means of German purchases. , 


Programme of Industrialisation 


Recent declarations by the Prime Minister included full 
details of the Third Industrial Plan which is to be financed 
by means of the British Loan. It includes the building of an 
up-to-date port at Tshatal Agzi for the discharging of coal 
and ore and the shipping of the Karabuk iron and steel pro- 
ducts; another modern port at Trabzon on the Black Sea; 
twenty-eight new ships to reduce Turkey’s dependence on 
foreign bottoms for the transport abroad of her staples ; a 
ferry-boat link between European and Asiatic Turkey ; and 
the modernisation of the two existing docks at Istanbul. 

The Plan also provides for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements in a new factory at Ankara ; the building of 
regional power stations at Zonguldak and at Kutahia, whence 
the requirements of a number of provinces, including that 
of Istanbul, will be met ; and the erection of engine and 
aluminium alloy factories. A new cotton-spinning mill will 
be set up at Erzerum to spin the well-known Igdir cotton ; 
and three sugar factories will be erected, so that the seven 
sugar factories which will then be in operation will be able to 
meet the whole of Turkish requirements. 

Meat, vegetable and fruit preserving industries, as well as 
the manufacture of cement, soda and sodium products, 
synthetic benzine, domestic fuel, etc., will be started in 
various towns. The cost of the whole plan is estimated at 
about £13 millions sterling. 








Eire 


In Search of Refuge 


Dvain, October 11..—The most spectacular effect of the 
international crisis on the economic life of Eire was the 
decision of the Currency Commission to purchase £2,000,000 
worth of gold bullion. The reason for this decision is that 
the Commission has a statutory duty to convert its notes into 
sterling on demand. It holds the greater part of its assets in 
the form of British Government stocks, and if war had 
broken out the sale of these stocks might have been impos- 
sible owing to the closing of the Stock Exchange, whereas 
sterling could always be purchased against gold, which might 
also have appreciated in value. No doubt the gold will be sold 
as soon as the danger of war is deemed to have disappeared, 
as its retention involves a substantial sacrifice of income for 
the Commission. The gold is valued at its current market 
=_ as there is no statutory price of gold in operation in 
ire. 

Another result of the crisis was the influx of refugees from 
England. Many of these were Irish emigrants who judged 
that their domicile of origin would be safer in war-time than 
their domicile of choice, but there were also numerous Jews 
and others who had never been in Ireland before. If war had 
taken place this movement of refugees would have given rise 
to some difficult problems. The British Government could 
Not tolerate the flight of citizens seeking to evade their obli- 
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gations and the Irish Government would not welcome an 
immigration of such doubtful value. The movement illus- 
trates one of the most striking features of Irish economic life, 
namely, the great mobility of the Irish population. Normally 
the movement is from Ireland to England, but on this occa- 
sion its direction was reversed. The complete absence of any 
need for passports, together with the cheapness of the journey, 
makes the Anglo-Irish population exceptionally mobile inter- 
nationally, and facilitates emigration to England, which has 
increased so rapidly in recent years. 


The Cost of Emigration 


It is curiously difficult to arouse much interest in Ireland 
about the terrible national burden which this emigration 
causes. ‘he number of emigrants is about 30,000 each year 
and their average age is about twenty. If it be allowed, as a 
rough calculation, that it costs about £1 per week to feed, 
clothe, house and educate a young person, it follows that each 
emigrant costs about £1,000 to produce. Part of this cost is 
borne by the parents, part by the State and part by the local 
authorities, but it is all borne by somebody in Ireland. As 
soon as the cost is fully incurred, the young person—the 
finished article, so to speak—is exported without any pay- 
ment in return. If, instead of men and women, animals were 
bred and fed and fattened and then exported without pay- 
ment, the disastrous drain on the country’s resources would 
be more obvious, but it would not be more real. 

In fact, the present rate of emigration involves Eire in a 
capital wastage of about £30,000,000 a year. If this sum were 
spent annually on building houses and the houses were burnt 
down as soon as they were completed, public opinion would 
be shocked. Nevertheless, the wastage of capital would not be 
any greater than that caused by the emigration about which 
public opinion is singularly complacent. Of course, the move- 
ment eases the urgency of the employment problem in the 
short period, and is on that account regarded with indiffer- 
ence, if not approval; but in the long run it means that our 
most costly export, socially and nationally, is given away with- 
out any payment in return and that capital is being waste- 
fully invested on a gigantic scale. The realisation of these 
aspects of emigration emphasises the vital necessity of find- 
ing additional employment in Irish agriculture and industry. 
Unfortunately the statement of the problem is considerably 
less difficult than the suggestion of a successful solution. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Counting the Cost 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Srzt,—The amazing article entitled “ Counting the Cost ” 
in vour issue of October 15th quite stuns one. What would 
vou like this country to do in the terrible condition to which 
you apparently think we have been reduced by the events of 
the last few weeks? Why all this hubbub and stimulated 
panic? What are the facts, as contained in your own article? 
You commence by enlarging on the trivial point that the 
only difference between Mr Chamberlain and Herr Hitler in 
carrying out the occupation of certain territories has been 
whittled down to forty-eight hours. What of it? The point 
is: is it a just occupation and would you propose to alter 
the occupation by force of arms? 

You state that: 


it is unknown how much truth there is in the report that 
the German representative has presented his colleagues with 
a series of uncompromising demands which they have been 
compelled to swallow. 


If the truth is unknown why take any notice of rumours, 
and what right have you to conclude because you don’t like 
their conclusions that the International Commission had to 
swallow it? 

Because the Czechoslovakia frontier has been wisely re- 
vised, and the possibility of a European war averted, and as 
a result the prestige and influence of France and Great 
Britain enormously increased, what proof do you adduce to 
show that they have received “‘a shattering blow’’? I have read 
your article carefully and can see no proof of this statement. 
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What I do see is a better understanding with Germany 
progressing from day to day, which I trust will lead to a 
reduction in the devastating burden of expenditure upon 
armanients. Do you desire this? There may be further de- 
mands yet upon your feelings and susceptibilities when we 
come to discuss the former German Colonies question. In 
fact, what we are seeing to-day is a genuine attempt to 
straighten out and disentangle the follies contained in the 
Treaty of Versailles—and without war. Perhaps some day 
you will accord some appreciation and thanks to those states- 
men who are engaged in this heroic task. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


D. M. Mason. 
London, S.W.7. 


[Mr Mason’s amazing letter quite stuns us.—Ep., Econ. ] 


Low Prices and German Trade 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Much is being written and said about the low prices 
of primary products and the disastrous effects these have 
on world economy; but less effort seems to be made to 
elucidate the reasons for the long depression in primary 
products prices. 

Is it that Germany is “buying” primary products in 
various countries (chiefly tropical or subtropical) against pay- 
ment in “ aski” marks? In other words, is Germany barter- 
ing automobiles, flashlights, petrol lamps, thermos flasks, 
small hardware, and chemical products for various kinds of 
raw commodities such as coffee, cocoa, cotton, rubber, tin? 
The primary products taken in payment are not being con- 
sumed in Germany, but, to obtain foreign exchange, they are 
being sold in the world markets in competition with the pro- 
ducers themselves—thus keeping down the price of primary 
products below economic levels, lowering the purchasing 
power of the labourer in tropical and subtropical countrics. 


This reduces the exports of articles manufactured by 
relatively highly-paid labourers in the United Kingdom, 
North America, etc. As approximately 75 per cent. of the 
world’s population are producers of primary products, the 
reduction in their purchasing power, with the attendant 
reduction of sales to them of manufactured articles, adversely 
affects the standard of living of the labouring classes every- 
where—in manufacturing countries as well as in raw-material 
producing countries. 


Planned economies operate on the principle (but, in Ger- 
many’s case, not in practice) of balancing sales and pur- 
chases between particular countries, and Germany, not un- 
naturally, is endeavouring to overcome the restrictions that 
such planned economies place on triangular trade. In trading 
with Germany on the basis of barter, countries producing 
raw products have failed to realise the effects on the market 
for their own commodities of Germany’s underselling 
practices. Producers of raw materials have been pleased to 
take advantage of the cheap manufactured goods offered by 
German traders, but they have failed to appreciate that their 
Own products have also been offered elsewhere at cut rates 
in competition against themselves. 


By such practices, Germany has depressed the market for 
Primary products, enabling her to acquire at low cost the 
raw materials required for her national economy, and to 
dump goods manufactured by her under a system of what 
Practically amounts to regimented labour. She is imposing 
upon the rest of the world a heavy part of the load of feed- 
ing, clothing, transporting, and training in Nazi-ism het 
Own population. Thus Germany assures herself that none 
Shall enjoy a standard of living higher than her own 
nationals, and indeed imposes on the so-called “ backward 
Peoples” the continuation of a standard of living which in 
many areas borders on the starvation line. 


Yours truly, 


. FREDK. C. HARDING. 
Port of Spain. 
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Books and Publications 


Whither Poland ? 


For those interested in Poland’s industrial progress and 
financial vicissitudes since its re-birth as a republic just 
twenty years ago M. Wellisz has performed an extremely 
useful service in compiling—for the first time—all the 
relevant statistical material. Since, however, the purpose of 
his praiseworthy effort was to direct attention to the 
attractiveness of Poland as a field of investment for foreign 
capital, it must be regarded as most unfortunate that the 
book* appeared just when the European balance of power 
was being turned topsy-turvy, first by the German annexa- 
tion of Austria, and then by the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia—Poland herself, incidentally, playing anything but 
a gallant role in the latter event. 

If M. Wellisz had deferred publication of his book for a 
few months, it is very much to be doubted whether he would 
have been so positive in asserting that the history of the 
Polish partitions cannot repeat itself because “the re- 
appearance of a similar set of circumstances is unthinkable.” 
It is true that the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is no more, 
but it would surely need much courage—or stupidity—after 
the fall of Czechoslovakia to assert, as M. Wellisz does on 
page 161, that “ any aggression undertaken against Poland by 
Germany and Russia jointly, with the other countries of 
Europe maintaining a passive attitude, is out of the question, 
in view of the acute conflict between the interests and ten- 
dencies of these two neighbours of Poland.” Let us wait 
awhile, and see what happens in the Ukraine. 

Eyebrows might also be raised at the statement, on page 
163, that “from the point of view of the internal consolida- 
tion of the republic, the possibilities for foreign capital in 
Poland are by no means worse than those presented by any 
other country in Western Europe.”” Much has been said and 
written about national unity and internal consolidation since 
the death of Marshal Pilsudski three and a half years ago, 
but within the last few days the leaders of the Opposition 
parties, whose members are said to comprise a substantial 
majority of Poland’s eligible voters, have announced that 
the policy of passive resistance to the governing regime has 
not been affected by the decision of President Moscicki to 
hold new elections for the Sejm and Senate in November. 
And this is the situation, notwithstanding “ the magnificent 
success ” which is said to have attended the foreign policy 
of Colonel Beck in respect of Czechoslovakia. 

Until both the external and internal outlooks become much 
clearer, therefore, it would seem that the cautious investor 
would be well advised to place M. Wellisz’s thorough and 
capable book on the shelf and to make a note to read it 
again a year hence—if in the meantime Poland has not 
suffered an even worse fate than has befallen Czechoslovakia. 


“Foreign Capital in Poland.” By Leopold Wellisz. 
George Allen and Unwin. 281 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Shorter Notices 


“Over the Points.’ The Southern Railway's Quarterly 
Review. October, 1938. Southampton Docks 
Centenary Number. 

We are now in the thick of the several centenaries of the 
carly railway and steamship age. In April the first crossing 
of the Atlantic wholly under steam was celebrated. Last 
month the first linking of London and Birmingham by rail 
was Commemorated. Ten days ago the laying of the founda- 
tion of Southampton Docks a hundred years before was duly 
remembered. To most people the quays and docks which lie 
between the mouths of the Test and Itchen are associated 
with Atlantic travel and blue ribands, But Southampton’s 
Progress has been based upon goods as well as passengers 
and upon the Far East as well as North America. In 1937 
Southampton was fourth among British ports in the value 
of freight trade and third in tonnage. And the Peninsular and 
Or tental boats which inaugurated the new docks in 1842 have 
contributed, together with Union Castle and other Eastern 


lines, as much of solid worth through the years as the express 
Steamers to the United States and Canada. The great davs 
of Southampton Docks date from 1891, when the London 
and South Western Railway (now the Southern) took over, 
and the £9,000,000 spent by the Southern Railway on dock 
extensions only a few years ago measure the port’s advance 
since the Southampton Dock Company spent £5,000 on the 
dock’s beginning. It is appropriate that the Southern Rail- 
way’s Own quarterly review should have commemorated so 
brightly and readably this notable centenary, when factories 
and warehouses on the Western Shore are at last bringing 
home the fruits of Southampton’s famous enterprise 


“Survey of Corporate Securities..".. The Financial Post. 
Toronto. Published in London by The Maclean 
Company of Great Britain, 2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
288 pages. 9s. 

This is the twelfth issue of The Financial Post survey of 
Canadian corporations whose securities are held by the invest- 
ing public. It covers some 1,500 companies, setting out their 
financial history over the past three years, together with par- 
ticulars of their capital, plants and management. The Survey 
is an authoritative and carefully prepared work, with an 
established reputation. 


Secret Agent in China. By Amleto Vespa. Gollancz. 
283 pages. 10s. 6d. 

This is a rampaging polemic against the Japanese in Man- 
chukuo and all their works written by an Italian, now a 
naturalised Chinese, who has served in the Japanese Intelli- 
gence Service. Fortunately for one’s sleep at nights, the tale 
lacks literary skill to such a degree that the horrors the 
author describes and the Japanese ambitions he outlines fail 
to grip the emotions or stir the mind to responsive action. 
Very often there is significant lack of circumstantial detail. 
The narrative is never bald, but it is frequently uncon- 
vincing. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Need for Cheap Steel 


§ the period during which domestic steel prices were 
stabilised expires at the end of this year, those 
entrusted with the guidance of the industry will shortly 
have to decide on price policy in 1939. This task, admit- 
tedly, is an unenviable one, for it will clearly be difficult 
to please producers and consumers alike. Steel producers, 
not unexpectedly, have already let it be known that, in 
their view, the only cogent reason for reducing prices would 
be a fall in costs of production. On Friday of last week Sir 
Walter Benton Jones, chairman of The United Steel Com- 
panies, argued that a reduction in prices with the object 
of stimulating demand would be unreasonable without 
proper regard to cost. Quite apart from the importance of 
the impending decision to the producers and consumers of 
steel, it will provide a test of the ability of the central 
organisation of the industry, as at present constituted, to 
regulate prices in the national interest. In view of the 
significance of the issues involved, it is essential that the 
air should be cleared of the fog of controversy. 

Steel occupies a central position in a modern economy, 
for not only is it the principal raw material for the current 
operations of many important industries, but it also plays 
a significant part in the construction of factories, bridges, 
large buildings, railways and, indeed, in most forms of 
capital development. Cheap steel is essential to any highly 
industrialised economy, and more especially to one like 
Britain’s, which has to maintain a large export trade in 
order to pay for the imported foodstuffs and raw materials 
necessary to support a high standard of living. Hence, if 
Britain is to hold her own in the world, the iron and steel 
industry must be able to supply home and overseas con- 
sumers at least as cheaply as those in other countries. It 
follows that, in the national interest, steel prices cannot be 
determined with reference to the profits of the iron and 
steel industry alone. Clearly, prices might be comparatively 
high and yet yield a very small financial return to the 
industry. Conversely, low prices are not necessarily incon- 


sistent with a prosperous industry. The real test of the 
justification or otherwise of any given level of steel prices 
is whether they are as low as they can reasonably be with 
modern methods of production, making due allowance {or 
the availability of raw materials and the size of the market. 

In the post-war decade the financial return of the iron 
and steel industry was admittedly low. Even in 1929 the 
profits earned by 119 concerns engaged in the coal and 
steel industries (which, unfortunately for the clarity of 
analysis, are scarcely separable) represented barely 5 per 
cent. of their paid-up preference and ordinary share 
capital. In view of the wide cyclical fluctuations in demand 
to which the industry is subject, an average return of 5 per 
cent. in a year of comparative prosperity is no doubt 
inadequate. But, despite the meagre profits earned by the 
industry until a few years ago, the prices of its products 
were anything but low, and it steadily lost ground to over- 
seas competitors. It was in the national interest, therefore, 
that the practice of the industry should be brought into line 
with the latest developments abroad. And, since the ration- 
alisation of the industry was hampered by lack of resources, 
it was given assistance by the Government in the shape of 
a protective tariff introduced on March 1, 1932. This tariff 
gave British steel makers a virtual monopoly in the home 
market. The industry, however, was not assisted merely 
to enable it to increase its profits, but primarily in order 
to help it to increase its efficiency and to provide the 
country with cheap steel. How far has the industry suc- 
ceeded in reconciling these two objects? 

The profitability of the industry has certainly been in- 
creased since the grant of this virtual monopoly in 1932. 
The ratio of profits to the paid-up capital of a representa- 
tive sample of coal and steel companies rose from 1.55 
per cent. in 1932 to 12.23 per cent. in 1937. This by itself, 
however, is not conclusive evidence that the monopoly 
position has been unduly exploited. There was a very great 
increase in production in those years, and an industry with 
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very heavy fixed capital, and consequently onerous over- 
head costs, can greatly increase its profits in a period of 
rising production even without an increase in prices to the 
consumer. But steel prices have been increased to the con- 
sumer. As one of the accompanying charts shows, steel 
prices moved in the years 1920-30 in almost exactly the 
same proportion as an average of the prices of all indus- 
trial products. But since 1930 they have diverged; while 
the average of industrial prices in 1937 was still no higher 
than the 1929 level, steel prices were more than 25 per 
cent. higher. And if it be objected that 1929 is not a fair 
basis of comparison, since the industry was not then ade- 
quately prosperous, it can be shown that steel prices are 
considerably higher in relation to their 1913 level than the 
average of other industrial prices. 

That is the chronological comparison. The geographical 
comparison yields similar results. The comparison of steel 
prices in different countries is an intricate business, in which 
rates of exchange and transport costs have to be con- 
sidered. But it can be said with certainty that British prices 
for comparable products have risen more since the begin- 
ning of 1937 than prices in France, Germany or the United 
Siates. Belgian prices have shown a larger increase in the 
past two years, but on the other hand they are still far 
lower than the British (e.g. £6 Os. 8d. a ton for steel 
angles in Belgium against £11 Os. 6d. a ton in Great 
Britain). Indeed, British prices are now among the highest 
in the world. 


The steel industry, then, enjoys a monopoly position; 
it is making considerable, even if not excessive, profits; its 
prices have risen more than those charged by other British 
industries or by foreign steel industries; its prices are 
among the highest in the world. The case is impressive but 
still Sir Walter Benton Jones would not admit that it was 
complete; for, in his view, a reduction of steel prices would 
not stimulate demand—in other words, the present high 
level is not hampering the trades that depend on steel. Now 
it is true that, for steel as for other commodities, the 
periods of high price are also the periods of high demand, 
and that reductions of price have historically coincided with 
reductions in demand. But to argue from that fact that 
demand at any time would be as great with high prices as 
with low is the most topsy-turvy economics. There cannot 
be much doubt that the great fall in steel consumption 
during the present year has had a great deal to do with 
prices. The index of consumption shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram does, it is true, exaggerate the position; the 
rise in the curve last year was due in large part to pur- 
chases of steel for stocks in anticipation of a shortage, and 
the fall this year has been due in equal part to the utilisa- 
tion of those stocks. But the complaints of the steel-using 
industries make it clear that they have been really ham- 
pered by the high cost of steel. It is significant, moreover, 
that the decision to stabilise prices until the end of 1938 
was announced last November, when the re-stocking move- 
ment was beginning to lose momentum in this country and 
When the demand from importing countries had already 
taken a downward turn. It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that this decision was influenced by the fact that 
the industry had bought large quantities of raw materials 
at high prices rather than on the ground that stability of 
Prices was in the interests of consumers. 


It is in the examination of the steel-using industries 
that the fallacy of Sir Walter Benton Jones’s belief in the 
inelasticity of demand for steel is most clearly revealed. 
Shipbuilding can be taken as an example. If the world’s 
demand for ships had vanished, then indeed it would be 
true that no reductions in the price of steel would induce 
the shipyards to increase their purchases. But the world’s 
demand for ships has not vanished. What has been hap- 
pening, as the figures of Lloyd’s return published in The 
Economist last week reveal, is that Britain is losing its 
shipbuilding business to foreign competitors. Nobody 
Would maintain that dear steel is the only cause of this 
alarming tendency, but it is certainly one of the causes. 
Again, the motor industry has been complaining of in- 
creased competition from foreign producers both at home 
and in foreign markets. The high price of British steel is 
not the only reason, perhaps not the chief reason, for the 
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expensiveness of British cars; but unquestionably it is a 
contributory factor. Similarly, the maintenance of prices 
at boom levels throughout 1938 cannot have been with- 
out influence on the consumption of steel by the con- 
structional trades, which appear to have turned increas- 
ingly to ferro-concrete as a substitute for steel. While the 
growing use of ferro-concrete may have prevented con- 
structional costs from rising as much as they would have 
done if this substitute had not been available. this loss 
of custom can scarcely be in the interests of the steel 
trade. 

It is hardly possible to examine the evidence without 
coming to the conclusion that the price of steel is higher 
to-day than can be reconciled with the efficient functioning 
of the British economic mechanism. The costs of the steel 
producers are admitted!y high. But they cannot be allowed 
to determine the price of steel—if they did. prices would 
be higher in periods of depression, when overhead costs 
have to be spread over a lower output, than in periods of 
booming trade. And if the steel manufacturers find them- 
selves compelled to adjust their costs to the prices that 
the rest of the community can afford to pay, then they are, 
after all, in no worse position than the great majority of 
industries which have not enjoyed the benefits of a legal 
monopoly. . 

The price discussions of the next few weeks are, in fact, 
the acid test of the new organisation of the industry. Up 
to the present the industry has indeed achieved the object 
nearest to its heart, namely, an increase in its profitability; 
but it has not yet succeeded in providing the country with 
cheap steel. While it must be conceded that a heavily capit- 
alised industry, like iron and steel, cannot bring all its 
plant into line with the best practice within a few years, 
it is clearly its duty, during a period of industrial reces- 
sion, to reduce prices to the consumer, even if this means a 
reduction in profits. And, if the national interest cannot 
be made to prevail in times like the present, the central 
control of the industry, as constituted at present, clearly 
needs re-examination. 
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The Outlook for Sterling 


URING the weeks of tension and anxiety which cul- 

minated in the Munich Agreement it was easy to 
understand the colossal flight of funds from Europe to 
New York and the consequent weakness of sterling. So 
obvious was the explanation that it tended to be taken for 
granted that a removal of the fear of imminent war would 
lead to a return flow of the fleeing capital. The Munich 
Aereement, however, is now three weeks old, and up to 
the beginning of this week at least there was no sign of 
any return of this money or any improvement in sterling. 
On the contrary, the demand for dollars continued, and 
the pound, which had recovered sharply on the day of 
the Munich Agreement, and immediately after, developed 
fresh weakness. 


This in turn raised new questions. The first and basic 
question was, what were the reasons for this continued 
weakness of sterling? Next, how long was this weakness 
likely to persist? Third, and of far greater importance, can 
we consider our gold reserves adequate after their heavy 
losses of the past few months? Finally, do recent events 
call for any change in our monetary policy? 

Up to a point, the present week’s reversal of tone in the 
foreign exchange market answers some of these questions. 
If in one week the Exchange Equalisation Account has to 
supply $100 millions and yet see sterling sink from $4.78} 
to $4.723, while the next week sterling recovers to $4.773, 
on no surer foundation than a rumour that the dollar is 
going to be devalued, then the only description to apply 
to the foreign exchange market is that of oscillation and 
instability and not that of a continued drag upon the 
pound. Yet the forces behind last week’s depreciation of 
sterling were genuine enough, while this weck’s recovery 
is partly speculative and partly due to the technical fact 
that the market had bought dollars ahead of its needs. 
Rumour plus technical readjustment, though (as is ex- 
plained in a Financial Note) the latter gave the British 
Control a chance to recoup itself, are hardly a sound 
foundation for hopes of a sustained recovery in sterling. 


Behind the renewed weakness of sterling since Octo- 
ber Ist lay primarily the feeling that Europe’s political 
problems had by no means been solved. Allied to this is 
the knowledge that Britain may in future spend on re- 
armament even more than she has spent in the immediate 
past, and to raise the money may resort to new borrowing 
in which the banking system will have to play its part. 
The minds of many Continental capitalists are still 
obsessed by the inflations of the post-war years. They do 
not view the issue between borrowing and taxation in quite 
the same way as the modern British economist. If they 
think that inflation, as defined by them, is coming, that 
is their signal to remove their funds from London. And 
if they think that peace is not yet assured, then that is 
a still more cogent reason for transferring their money to 
New York. This is true not only of the owners of fugitive 
“hot money.” It is becoming true of money which has 
been kept placidly in London for years. 


This distrust of sterling as a currency is not the only 
factor at work. Wall Street is now definitely regarded as 
a bull market, while London remains a bear market. 
Capital is now being naturally attracted from London to 
New York, and the only remedy is either a break in Wall 
Street or a recovery in Throgmorton Street. Profit-taking 
by foreigners in Wall Street may from time to time give 
transient support to sterling, but only if the profits are 
repatriated. If a bearish view is taken of sterling, the 
profits may well be left on deposit in New York. 


Finally, almost drowned by these modern-day capital 
transactions, there is the commercial demand for dollars 
now seasonally at its height. The autumn demand for 
dollars will not last now for more than some eight or ten 
weeks, and admittedly our passive trade balance is smaller 
than it was earlier in the year. Still the American balance 


of payments remains active, and so long as it does so a 
steady demand for dollars will result. 

Apart from the obvious time limit to the seasonal! de- 
mand for dollars, it is difficult to say how long these forces 
can continue to operate. Anyone who could predict whether 
and when London will begin to follow Wall Strect up- 
wards could make himself a rich man without any more 
ado. Only the authorities can guess how much foreign 
money, which could be transferred to New York, is left in 
London, and how the amount of that money compares 
with the magnitude of our gold reserves. Not even the 
authorities can predict what will happen to our trade 
balance, which is at the mercy of re-armament at home 
and of the future course of world prices and trade. 

It is clearly time, however, to look into the adequacy of 
our gold reserves. Unfortunately, the September 30th 
statement of the Exchange Equalisation Account’s position 
is not due to appear until the end of the year. As matters 
stand, it is only possible to make a rough guess, which 
is subject to a very wide margin of error. On March 3/st 
last the Exchange Equalisation Account held £297.8 
millions of gold, valued at 140s. per ounce. During the next 
twe months it had to face the French repatriation, which 
made a big inread on its resources. Allowing also for its 
acquisition of newly-mined and other gold, and also for its 
sales in the London bullion market, it may have sustained 
up to the end of May a net loss of £65 millions. 

During the next two months it probably neither gained 
nor lost on balance. French repatriation ceased abrupi'y, 
but by the latter half of July the need for supporting the 
pound against the dollar had developed. Imports into 
London and sales to the bullion market continued during 
the whole of this period. When the available information 
is examined, week by week, it seems possible that all these 
movements cancelled out. Then came August and Septem- 
ber, the two months of crisis. Our net exports of gold trom 
August Sth to October 6th were £120 millions (see 7 he 
Economist of last week, pages 123-4), offset to a small 
extent by dishoarding during the latter part of Septembcr. 
Partly in order to select a very round figure, let our net 
“crisis” gold loss be put at £100 millions. This makes a 
total loss of £165 millions for the six months to Septem- 
ber 30th, reducing the Exchange Account’s gold reserves (0 
about £130 millions. If it is legitimate to write them up 
from 140s. to 146s. per ounce, they can be taken, again 
in round figures, at £140 millions. 

There is also a nest-egg consisting of the £65 millions 
of gold transferred to the Bank of England at the end of 
1936, and compensated for by a reduction in the fiduciary 
note issue from £260 to £200 millions. This gold was only 
transferred to the Bank in order to replenish the Exchange 
Account’s stock of sterling, and so could legitimately be 
restored to the Exchange Account, the fiduciary note issue 
being increased accordingly. This £65 millions is calcu- 
lated at the Bank’s statutory price of 85s. per ounce, but if 
the Exchange Account recovered it, it would be automati- 
cally written up to at least 140s. per ounce, that is, to its 
real value of £107 millions. One way and another, there- 
fore, we still have £250 millions of free gold in hand with- 
out having to draw on the Bank of England’s reserves, 
which are themselves (even at the statutory price) £110 
millions above the Cunliffe Committee minimum of 
£150 millions, if that figure can still be considered to be of 
any relevance. As a gold loss of £20 millions in a week 
would be abnormal, there need be no nervousness about 
the inadequacy of our gold reserves. 

The fact that the Exchange Equalisation Account alone 
holds nearly twice as much gold as our total national re- 
Serve ten years ago is, of course, no sort of excuse {0F 
ignoring the problem of sterling. But it does give us 4 
certain latitude in exchange policy. For six years the de- 
clared policy of the Government has been to refrain from 
opposing fundamental tendencies in the exchange rates 
while endeavouring to remove minor fluctuations. There 
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have been times when this de jure policy of elasticity 
seemed to have passed over into a de facto policy of 
stabilisation. But it has never been more important than to- 
day to draw a Clear line between what are and what are not 
the practicable limits of exchange control. Certain pres- 
sures of an economico-political character are being exerted 
in favour of an appreciation of sterling. The decline of 
the last few weeks has excited a certain amount of disquiet 
in Washington, with repercussions on the negotiations for an 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement. Apart from these trans- 
atlantic anxieties, there is the legitimate desire on this side 
of the water to restore the morale of sterling—a feeling 
that is not entirely devoid of the old affection for the 
figures $4.863. For these reasons, it may be presumed, the 


control has not been sorry to see the tide turn this week and 
to allow the dollar rate to be carried up from $4.743 on 
Monday to $4.77§ on Wednesday, even though Thurs- 
day witnessed a slight relapse. After so rapid a fall, a 
reaction is natural and desirable. But it would be a mistake 
to let it proceed too far or too rapidly. The basic reasons 
for the pound’s weakness are to be found in international 
politics—which is to say that they remain and will con- 
tinue. In the long run we can continue to act as the world’s 
banker only if the world has confidence in our political 
security and financial solvency. In these circumstances re- 
plenishment of our gold reserves at every opportunity is 
likely to be of at least equal value to the periodic chas- 
tisement of the bears of sterling. 


Copper Company Earnings 


HIS has been an exciting week for the Rhodesian 

copper shareholder. Great interest would in any case 
have been aroused by the publication of the Rhokana, 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and Mufulira reports and by 
Mr Chester Beatty’s speech at the Roan Antelope meeting. 
But, in addition, the companies co-operating under the 
restriction scheme have decided to remove all limitations 
upon production “for whatever period is considered 
advisable.” Last week’s decision to raise production from 
95 per cent. to 105 per cent. of standard quotas from 
October 15th has thus been superseded before it entered 
into effect. This dramatic demonstration of the efficiency 
of copper output control has, indeed, only one drawback 
for the shareholder—he can no longer calculate the com- 
panies’ outputs with precision. 

But it is axiomatic that, for low-cost producers, increased 
output provides a better return than increased prices 
engineered by a stiff dose of restriction. The three prin- 
cipal Rhodesian producers, whose all-in costs of production 
are now of the order of £25-£26 per ton, evidently do not 
wish to see a repetition of last year’s boom, in which, 
despite free production, copper rose to £78 10s. per ton. 
At these high levels, the threat of competition from high- 
cost producers would become material. The abandonment 
of control confirms the view, it would seem, that the copper 
companies do not desire a price greatly exceeding £50, nor, 
by converse, greatly below £40. Once again, £45 has 
proved the pivotal price at which they have taken action. 

Before proceeding to discuss potential profits under free 
production it is desirable first to analyse the Rhodesian com- 
panics’ experience during the past year to June 30th in each 
case. The main features of the Roan Antelope report were 
Set out in last week’s issue of The Economist. Even more 
Striking figures have now been published by Mufulira 
Copper Mines. Production increased from 37,230 tons of 
blister copper to 52,436 tons in the year to June last. But, 
despite the fall in average revenue from £49.303 to 
46.891 per ton, the profit margin actually increased 
Slightly, since all-in costs on the higher output were 
reduced from £31.981 per ton to £28,608 per ton. This 
reduction in costs is perhaps the central feature of the 
—o - Mufulira is only now approaching the optimum 
Cost level, 

{t is not easy to summarise the Rhokana report in a few 
sentences. Output, expressed in terms of fine copper, in- 
creased from 75,254 long tons to 76,275 long tons, of 
which slightly over 32,000 tons were in electrolytic form. 
Costs tended to rise—blister costs, for instance, amounted 
(0 £22 7s. Sd., against £21 3s. 7d. for 1936-37—and 
Copper prices fell. Standard cash copper (which approxi- 
mates to blister) averaged £43 13s. 10d. per ton, against 
250 9s, 8d. in the previous year. Metal sales proceeds, 
however, show an increase from £3,906,400 to £4,038,678. 
A substantial expansion in cobalt production from 
1,459,237 Ibs. of element to 1,662,771 Ibs. (presumably 
coupled with higher prices, since the official quotation was 
en from 7s. to 8s. 6d. in June last year) has obviously 
+. Tesponsible for this increase. Further development of 
— mining property, on which £607,415 was expended 
‘om capital last year, has been acknowledged by the award 


of an increased production quota as from last July. And the 
latest accounts, of course, have the benefit of the substan- 
tially increased Mufulira distribution. After making in- 
creased provisions for depreciation, development and taxa- 
tion, the amount earned for the ordinary capital is reduced 
from £1,887,366 to £1,786,398, which covers the 623 per 
cent. dividend with a margin of 123 per cent. 

Increased operating capacity is a feature common to all 
Rhodesian producers. Both Roan Antelope and Mufulira 
will complete extension programmes during the present 
year which are designed to increase monthly output capa- 
city to 10,000 short tons—equivalent to 8,925 long tons— 
of copper per month. Rhokana’s quota has been increased 
by the addition of 952 short tons to its basic quota of 
6,338 short tons as from July Ist. In the past, the standard 
quotas have represented between 65 and 70 per cent. ot 
maximum capacity of all seven restricting companies. So 
far as the three Rhodesian companies are concerned, it 
would seem that during the first five months of 1937-38, 
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when production was unrestricted, Roan Antelope 
operated at about 128 per cent. of standard quotas and 
Rhokana at about 122 per cent. A similar calculation for 
Mutfulira, of course, is hardly reliable, in view of the 
increase in production during the year. These rates, more- 
over, are not inconsistent with higher activity in the early 
part of the period, since the companies had already agreed 
on October 15, 1937, to reduce operations to 105 per cent. 
of basic quotas by the end of November. It is unlikely, 
‘however, that the Rhodesian copper companies could 
immediately expand their production to capacity, even if 
they wished to do so. Some difficulty has already been ex- 
perienced in obtaining adequate labour supplies. Moreover, 
undue expansion of operations would involve difficulties if 
restriction were to be re-introduced. Finally the Roan 
Antelope and Mufulira extensions, which will increase their 
respective capacities to 163 per cent. and 185 per cent. of 
existing quotas, will only be completed this year. 

Any attempt to calculate potential outputs during the 
current year must start from the fact that the companies 
have already operated for 3} months at 95 per cent. of 
basic quotas. Beyond this point, the element of guesswork 
is greatly increased. It is necessary to allow for such 
factors as the gradual stepping-up of production, the 
completion of the Roan Antelope and Mufulira exten- 
sions, and the present trend of copper supplies and con- 
sumption outside the United States. And these have much 
scope for possible error. Making the best attempt at the 
estimate, however, we have assumed that for the remain- 
ing 8} months of the companies’ financial year Rhokana 
and Roan Antelope will produce at 125 per cent. of stan- 
dard quotas and Mufulira at 130 per cent. These are 
broad assumptions, and for individual companies they 
may not prove entirely fair. It is evident, for instance, that 
Rhokana, armed with an increased quota, has to be 
credited with a substantial increase in output, while Roan 
Antelope’s production, on the same basis, is only slightly 
higher than last year. The extra 5 per cent. for Mufulira, 
however, seems justified in view of its rapid expansion 
during the past year. 

When considering the accompanying earnings estimates, 
therefore, the investor must have in mind the fact that 
individual companies will be free to determine their pro- 
duction according to their particular conditions, and that 
the rates we have assumed, although apparently reasonable, 
are, in the last resort, arbitrary. In these circumstances, it 
is scarcely necessary to apologise for certain short cuts 
which have been employed for economy in calculation. 
Production quotas, for example, are expressed in terms of 
fine copper, but we have ignored the slight difference 
between blister, of say 99.5 per cent. copper content, and 
pure metal. In calculating the potential level of costs 
during the current year we have taken due account of 
the effect of increased production. For Rhokana, however, 
there is a dual stumbling-block, since output consists partly 
of electrolytic and partly of blister copper, while cobalt 
production is growing in importance. It is difficult to obtain 
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from the accounts more than a general impression of 
average cobalt costs and revenues. Our estimate there- 
fore assumes that cobalt production and proceeds remain 
unchanged during the current year—a very conservative 
view, since the treatment capacity was increased by about 
50 per cent. towards the end of the past financial year. 

The general basis of the estimates for each company js 
explained in the table, and it is only necessary briefly to 
examine each in turn. It is obvious, at the outset, that 
Rhokana will prosper under the conditions we have 
assumed, for the potential increase in Rhokana’s production 
is even more promising than for the other Rhodesian pro- 
ducers. Our estimates may appear somewhat generous for 
Rhokana, as compared, say, with those for Roan Antelope, 
but the importance of increased production both of copper 
and cobalt in the short run (and the long-term potentialities 
of Nchanga) cannot be denied. For Roan Antelope, the 
current year’s estimates do not differ markedly from 
the past year’s achievements. The main element of chance 
in this case, indeed, lies in the production figure, which, 
in view of the current Western Extension programme, 
may prove relatively low, particularly if the demand 
for copper continues to expand. Rhodesian Selection 
Trust earnings are, of course, derived entirely from 
the calculations relating to Mufulira, subject to a deduction 
for expenses and fees. The potential expansion of one- 
third in Mufulira’s production from 52,436 tons to 69,150 
tons may at first sight seem generous. But it is worth 
noting that last June the company actually produced 6,076 
tons, a rate which would already assure the assumed output 
for 1938-39, apart from the smelter extensions which will 
be completed this year. 

On the basis of present share prices, our estimates 
appear to favour Rhokana. In the popular view, these 
arguments might be enhanced if the directors were to 
decide to split the shares into smaller dencmination. At 
present, the floating supply of shares is restricted. Over 
50 per cent. of the ordinary capital is controlled by 
Rhodesian Anglo-American, and other substantial blocks 
are held by “ Chartered” and Rio Tinto. The result of 
high quotations for Rhokana shares (though it lacks a 
logical basis) has been to divert speculative interest in the 
Rhodesian copper group to the lower priced shares, and in 
particular to Rhodesian Selection Trust. The latter, 
indeed, has acquired a reputation for valuing prospective 
earnings highly, though the potentialities of the company, 
while satisfactory, are at least not better than those of 
Rhokana. These market points require detailed con- 
sideration by the investor in the Rhodesian copper belt. 
It is a field endowed with promise, for it offers an equily 
in industria! recovery and in re-armament alike. Its opera- 
tions are devised to maintain satisfactory prices to pr0- 
ducers, but also to encourage increased consumption and 
to discourage competition from other metals and from high- 
cost producers. These are attributes to which the long-term 
Investor will give full weight, if he has faith in the con- 
tinued progress of copper consumption. 
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RHOKANA | 


Basis of Estimate 


Production. —32,000 tons electro ; 58,850 tons |} 
blister ; cobalt unchanged. 
Costs.—Electro, £24:25 per ton; blister, | 








Average £22-25 per ton: plus £325,000 overheads |} 
Copper Price, | and pref. div. 
Whole Year | Electro Premium.—{5 per ton. 
| Ord. Capital —{£2,500,002 in £1 shares. 
Mufulira Holding.—32-303 per cent. of || 
£4,888,874. 
Estimated net Estimated Potential | Estimated - 
— el earnings for | *2mings yield | profit for ord., | 
. es ‘ Co | ord. on shares at after N.D.C., | 
efore tax £1254 before tax 
<2 (£’000) (%) (%) i i 
40 0 2,089 83-6 6°6 1,094 
42 10 2,357 94:3 7:4 | 1.276 
45 0 2,625 105-0 8-2 1,457 
47 10 2,894 115°8 9-1 1,640 
50 0 3,162 126-5 9-9 | 1,82 








* Including participation in Muf 


ROAN ANTELOPE 


Basis of Estimate 
Production.—76,500 tons blister. 


All-in Cost.—Assuming £225,000 reserve for | 
replacements, £24:°95 per ton. 


Ord. Capital.— {4,991,085 in 5s. shares. 


ulira, assuming latter’s estimated profits are fully distributed. 


RHODESIAN COPPER EARNINGS ESTIMATES 1938-39 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 


Basis of Estimate on Mufulira 


Production.—69,150 tons blister. — 4 
All-in Cost.—Taking account of increase 
production and assuming £150,000 reserve 
for replacements, £25°9 per ton. 
| Ord. Capital.— {2,646,023 in 5s. shares. f 
| Mufulira Hoiding.—64:67 per cent. © 
£4,888,874. aa 
|| Note.—R.S.T. income not subject to N DC, 
i} but expenses and fees taken at £20,000. 
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The Control’s New Technique .—Last week we called 
attention to the fact that most exchange dealers had bought 
dollars so heavily as to leave them short of spot sterling. 
Since then, as described in the note on the foreign ex- 
changes, the pound has rallied sharply, and dealers have 
consequently become anxious to replenish their supplies of 
sierling. The Exchange Equalisation Account last Monday 
took advantage of this change in the position to apply a 
new technique, for during that morning it bought spot 
dollars heavily, hedging the exchange risk by sales of 
forward dollars. In this way it replenished its supplies of 
dollars, and so when on Monday afternoon fresh pressure 
developed against the pound, it was able to give support 
without losing any more gold. Incidentally, its operations 
not only earned a profit, but also caused the premium on 
three months’ dollars to narrow from 2 to 1} cents 
premium. The Account has, of course, mortgaged the future 
to the extent that its purchases of spot dollars have already 
been sold, for it will have to buy dollars for delivery when 
its forward contracts mature. By that time, however, the 
seasonal demand for dollars should have come to an end. 
This new technique does not indicate a decision to inter- 
vene in the forward market for the purpose of regulating 
luctuations in the forward rate, and so has no connection 
sith the suggestions to that end voiced in the City several 
‘ars ago. The Control’s sole object was to take advantage 
1 the over-bought condition of the market to tap a new and 
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temporary supply of dollars, and so to conserve its gold. 
* * * 
Municipal Bills.—The admission of municipal 
authorities to the London discount market is jealously 


oC 


guarded. The Scottish authorities have general powers to 
borrow on bills, but care has been taken not to extend 
such power to English authorities. Some of them, such as 
the London County Council, the Metropolitan Water Board 
and the City of Liverpool, hold it by virtue of special 
legislation. A few months ago certain interests in the City 
thought they had discovered in Section 215 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933, a loophole through which local 
authorities could avail themselves of the cheap facilities 
oi the London discount market, even though the specific 
powers of borrowing by way of bills of exchange had never 
been conferred upon them, This clause reads as follows: 
“ A local authority may . . . borrow by way of temporary 
loan or overdraft from a bank or otherwise any sums which 
they may temporarily require (a) for the purpose of de- 
fraying expenses . . . pending the receipts of revenues... 
(b) for the purpose of defraying pending the raising of a 
loan which the authority have been authorised to raise, 
xpenses intended to be defrayed by means of the loan.” 
Though the clause does not mention bills of exchange, it 
admittedly has an elasticity which could be pleaded to 
justly resort to borrowing by this means. That at least 
Was the opinion of certain houses in the City which, after 
Consultation with a number of local authorities, proceeded 
to arrange business on this basis. Bills of six months’ cur- 
recy were issued for several authorities, the total running 
into several hundred thousand pounds at rates which 
represented a considerable saving on the cost of other forms 
of short-term borrowing by local authorities, namely, over- 
drafts from their banks or short market loans made against 
hon-negotiable deposit receipts. Moreover, arrangements 


Were made for extending such business within quite sub- 
Stantial limits, 


* * * 


At this Stage the international crisis intervened. One 
of the results of that crisis and of the attendant tightening 
of short loan conditions was to bring many of these muni- 
Cipal bills into the clearing banks as security offered for 
Cans to the discount market, whereas previously they had 
been mainly offered to other lenders. The market houses 
which held these bills were forced by the departure of 

outside” money to finance them through their clearing 
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banks. These institutions immediately showed some hesi- 
tancy about accepting the bills in question as collateral for 
money market loans. They questioned the legality of their 
issue. Their critical scrutiny went even further; they 
questioned the principle of encouraging local authorities, 
large and small, to run up and maintain floating debts— 
admittedly the cheapest form of borrowing in normal times 
but one which may become extremely precarious and ex- 
pensive in abnormal times. The fiasco of the recent Liver- 
pool bill tenders was well timed to illustrate this point. 
The matter was referred to the clearing banks’ committee, 
which towards the end of last week decided that hence- 
forth the clearing banks would refuse to accept as security 
for market loans any municipal bills other than those 
eligible for rediscount at the Bank of England. This limits 
the permissible bills to those issued on behalf of the London 
County Council, the Metropolitan Water Board, Liverpool 
and Glasgow. The edict hits a number of issues other than 
those primarily aimed at by the committee. There are 
about 30 local authorities which possess and have exercised 
special powers to borrow by way of bills of exchange, and 
it is evident that the terms on which these authorities, 
other than the favoured four, will be able to borrow in the 
future must be adversely affected. 


* * * 


War Risks.—When the marine insurance market, 
at the beginning of the crisis, found itself compelled to 
clear the decks for action it did four things. It gave the 
necessary forty-eight hours’ notice of cancellation. It re- 
fused to give war contracts. It limited all war rates to sail- 
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ings within seven days. It insisted on all war risks being 
covered separately from the normal marine risks. While 
the crisis was still on the market rescinded its decree about 
war contracts, and a very large number of these contracts 
were placed by merchants and shippers; but it did not do 
away with the limitation of seven days or with the separa- 
tien of the war from the marine insurance. Against both 
these provisions there was considerable complaint. Against 
the restriction of quotations to sailings within seven days 
merchants protested strongly, and a deputation of 
Chambers of Commerce to the Board of Trade had little 
difficulty in proving that the time limit hampered trade, 
necessary as it may have been in underwriters’ interest. The 
feeling against the separation of war risks from marine 
risks was strongest among brokers, for they had to place 
every insurance twice over, prepare two policies, and make 
double the entries in their books. The burden on the brokers 
was all but intolerable, however salutary the separation may 
have appeared in underwriters’ eyes. Now since the crisis 
ended the seven days’ limit remains, but the separation of 
the two insurances has gone by the board. We are there- 
fore back at the old pre-crisis position except for the seven 
days’ limit, and for higher rates on a number of voyages— 
the basic rate being 2s. 6d. per cent. instead of 6d. per 
cent. The result is that the main grievance of merchants 
—the seven days’ limit—remains, and the inherent weak- 
ness of the pre-crisis underwriting position has been re- 
stored. In an article published in The Economist of 
June 18th last it was pointed out how embarrassing to 
underwriters the combination of war with marine insur- 
ance at peace-time war rates was likely to be, and every- 
thing that has happened since June has confirmed that 
prognosis. A marine underwriter who is afraid of war risks 
must either accept them against his judgment or give up 
his voyage account entirely, and some underwriters who 
dislike the war risk are in a somewhat painful dilemma. 
It is a difficult situation, in which the reasonable demands 
of international trade are not easily reconciled with what 


many underwriters regard as the vital requirements of the 
underwriting community. 


* * 3 


America Swallows Her Gold.—The effect on the 
London market of the heavy “ crisis” gold shipments to 
New York has already been well ventilated, but so far little 
has been said of what effect the arrivai of this gold has had 
upon the American banking system. This last point is illus- 
trated in the following table. 


MONEY MARKET 
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Aug.11 Sept.1  Oct.6 
($ millions) 
Federal Reserve Banks— 

Gold certificates ....ccccccccccces . 10,633 10,632 10,967 
eR COURIERS cnc chcsnsininaubeake 11,036 11,026 11,344 
Government securities ........ . 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Note circulation .........cccccsses 4,136 4,169 4,263 
Member bank deposits............ 8,046 8,179 8,321 
of which, excess reserves 2,920 2,940 3,020 

Reporting Member Banks— 
Si  sciaskenbonssebenaaniuenaees 8,199 8,270 8,240 
[RRVECTETAS 20.00 0cccccscccccccseece 12,412 = 12,519 = 12,949 
Reserves with F.R. Banks ...... 6,550 6,685 6,797 
Deposits, demand............e+e+0« 15,009 15,388 15,396 
a MND kncksbsanetviipencens 5,193 5,210 5,175 
Monetary gold stock ......ccsceceseees 13,033 13,135 =: 13,812 


Broadly speaking, most of America’s crisis gold 
acquisitions have been sterilised. Total monetary gold 
stocks have risen by $779 millions, a figure roughly 
commensurate with Europe’s known losses. Yet the gold 
certificates held by the Federal Reserve system have only 
increased by $334 millions, or by less than half the total 
increase in America’s gold. Moreover, $127 millions of 
the expansion in the Reserve Banks’ stocks is offset by 
the simultaneous growth in the note circulation. As a 
result member banks’ total reserves have only risen by 
$275 millions, and excess reserves by a mere $100 millions, 
There has been some increase in the total of deposits 
with the member banks, which explains the limited growth 
in their excess reserves, and this no doubt is connected 
with the influx of foreign money. But the bulk of this gold 
has virtually disappeared from view, and this can only be 
regarded as one of the untoward economic consequences 
of the crisis. The main consolation is that as the loss of 
this gold has caused no real stringency in London or 
elsewhere, it is resonable to infer that the world—or at 
least that part of it which still relies upon gold for the settle- 
ment of international payments—is amply supplied with 
gold. 


* * * 


Scandinavian Currency.—We regret that in a note on 
international currency changes during the crisis, which 
appeared in The Economist of October 8th, incorrect 
figures were given for the three Scandinavian countries. 
Actually, during September, the Danish note circulation 
increased from Kr.396.6 to Kr.428.8 millions, the 
Norwegian circulation from Kr.452.8 to Kr.470.6 millions, 
and the Swedish circulation from Kr.971.3 to Kr.1,083.4 
millions. Thus the crisis did give rise to some special 
demand for currency in those countries. 


NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Last week has witnessed a definite 
change in the foreign exchange market. 
It began on October 14th, when by sell- 
ing dollars very heavily indeed the Con- 
trol kept the New York rate at $4.734. 
It also forced on the market more 
dollars than it could readily absorb, 
with the result that the market became 
saturated and by the week-end began 
to offer dollars up to $4.74. At this junc- 
ture, as explained in a Financial Note, 
the Control came in and bought spot 
dollars against forward sales. Then 
during the first three days of this week, 
dollars were offered in New York after 
London’s close, and in Switzerland early 
every morning. This created an atmo- 
sphere conducive to a recovery in 
sterling, which by Wednesday evening 
had improved to $4.77%. Then on 
Thursday the market turned round 
again, shook itself clear of this new 
atmosphere, and bid dollars back to 
$4.754. French francs were bid con- 
sistently until Thursday morning, but 


then came on offer and eased from 
Frs. 178% to Frs. 1783. This week’s 
Banque de France return shows that a 
further Frs. 2 milliards of Govern- 
ment advances have been repaid, while 
nearly Frs. 5 milliards of notes have 
returned from circulation. Belgas, 
guilders and Swiss francs all followed 
the dollar, with forward belgas still in 
demand at very narrow discounts. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THE crisis currency has at last returned 
so that the note circulation has now 
been restored nearly to the status quo. 
The Reserve and the Proportion have 
recovered accordingly, but these move- 
ments have been neutralised by an 
equivalent reduction in Government 
Securities held by the banking depart- 
ment. Thus the total assets of the de- 
partment remain unchanged, and the 
return of the currency has not been 
allowed to expand bankers’ deposits. 


There has in fact been a fresh con- 
traction in bankers’ deposits, which ¢x- 
plains this week’s slight and temporary 
shortage of money. The reason for this 


Oct. 20, Oct. 5, Oct. 12, Oct.19 
1937 1938 1938 19 - 
il, £ mill. . 


I 1 £ mill. £ m 
ssue Dept. : 
Gold siaiiitiaain tt 326-4 326:4 326°4 3264 
Otes in circula- 
. |S prtareacsed 484-3 505°8 496°4 4864 
anking Dept. : 
Reserve ......... 43-7 22:0 31:4 400 
Public «29-82-1283 3398 
Bankers’ Deps. 89:3 109-7 94:9 90°3 
Deps. ... 36°3 37:1 36°6 35 
ovt. Secs. ...... 99:6 121-9 1145 1049 
Discounts & Ad- 
VANCes .......0. 65 10.2 96 80 
Other Secs. ...... 23:2 22:5 21:9 23.9 
Proportion........ 28-1% 138% 19°6% 28°7% 


is a further expansion in public de- 
posits. This is partly the result of the 
Exchange Account’s heavy gold sales of 
last week, but for one reason or al- 
other public deposits have been run- 
ning high in October for the last two OF 
three years. It is reasonable to expect 
that this concentration of funds i 
Public deposits will be rectified before 
long, and in any case bankers’ deposits 
are no lower than they were a year ag0- 
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The Money Market 


On Monday and Tuesday money was in 
good demand. This week’s Bank return 
shows how the recent gold sales of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account have 
once more drawn money out of the 
banking system and into public de- 
posits. To rectify this, last week's 
Treasury bill issue was under-allotted 
by £5 millions, but even so a little 
assistance had to be given early this 
week. This took the form of special 
buying of November Treasury bills at 
4 per cent. and Januaries at 3% per cent. 


Oct. 21, Oct. 13. Oct. 20, 
1937 1938 1938 


% % % 
4 | a 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... lo 1) lp 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 12-1* 1o—1* 19-1* 
ere 12-53 5-34 5g--34 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... lo 1lig 11g 
Three months’ bank 
eee 1732-916 li¢—34 34 


* Viz. 1p per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 34 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


Conditions became easier later in the 
week. The banks were not keen buyers 
of bills, but took a certain number of 
Decembers at 3 per cent. They also 


bought mixed parcels of Decembers and 
Januaries, on a fifty-fifty basis, paying 
4 per cent. for Decembers and § per 
cent. for Januaries. There was practi- 
cally no business in January bills alone, 
though hot Treasuries are quoted nom- 
inally at + per cent. Bond-money was 
readily available at § and 3 per cent., 
and any suggestion of higher rates was 
rejected by borrowers. Still money 
generally is less plentiful than before 
the crisis. 
* 


The Bullion Market 


THIS week has served to illustrate one 
of the conditions under which arbitrage 
is possible. The prevailing practice of 
arbitrageurs is to buy their gold first 
and to cover their exchange afterwards. 
Obviously this is only possible at a time 
when sterling is weakening, for if the 
pound is rising in value, the exchange 
is moving against arbitrageurs between 
the time when they buy their gold and 
when they sell their dollars. This was 
the position early this week, and so the 
volume of business in gold shrank to 
very small dimensions. On Thursday 
when sterling weakened arbitrage be- 
came possible, and the volume of deal- 
ings at once jumped up to more than 


twice its size of the previous day. 


Silver, 





Gold | price per oz 
| standard 
Date > : 
Price a mt, + 
per fine yy dealt Cash ,/ Wo 
oz, | Dis- : Mths. 
| count | 
s | 
1938 js. da} da £000) dg d. 


Oct. 14 .., 114610 | par , 1,385 191ly¢ 19] 
» 15... (146 82! par 829 198.6 | 1939 


x» 17... 1146 6 | lpm! 290 | 19%:¢ | 195.6 
» 18 ... 146 2 | lopm, 330 | 19llig 191 
» 19 ... (145 Ble! lo pm) 408 |: 1913;¢ 195 
s 20... 1145 912i par 1,171 | 19146 1912 


* Above or below American shipping price. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as ]s. 3d. 
per cent. 

t At fixing. 

The New York price ot silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


Silver eased at the week-end, owing to 
Eastern selling and the recovery in the 
pound, but early this week the price 
hardened in spite of the further 
strengthening of sterling. At Wednes- 
day's fixing there was practically no 
silver on offer, but later in the day 
India realised that the London price 
was too high in relation to the New 
York exchange. By the evening the price 
had already fallen to the lower levels 
established at the fixing of the following 
morning. 











Investment 


London and Wall Street.—Any hope which in- 
Vestors might have entertained that the market’s improve- 
ment at the end of last week was the prelude to an effective 
recovery over a wide front has been disappointed this 
week. Gilt-edged have indeed staged a moderate rally, 
though perhaps “natural bounce” might be a better 
description of a recovery which was to be expected after last 
week’s sharp falls. Of decisive market pointers there have 
been few. The rapid recovery in sterling has undoubtedly 
assisted the funds sympathetically, and despite the re- 
assembling of the Cabinet, concern for the future financing 
of re-armament has been less vocal. Meanwhile, dealing 
conditions remain difficult in almost every section of the 
market. Save in a limited range of leading securities, and 
in areas of local activity like the copper and tin share 
markets, dealing conditions are hardly any improvement 
On negotiation. The duration of this dreary situation 
must depend first on the impact of politics and secondly 
on the fate of American recovery. The immediate rush 
to obtain security and profits in American common stocks 
appears to have subsided. And international issues, which 
gave some demonstration of liveliness early this week, 
became more subdued on Wall Street’s mid-week fall. 
On Thursday of last week, the Dow industrial average 
broke into new high ground for the current year, an 
achievement which was doubled two days later by the 
uulities index. But these levels have not been held. To the 
accompaniment of a turnover approaching 23 million 
Shares in the first half of the week, the protagonists of 
further progress waged battle with the profit-takers, and a 
two-point fall in the average resulted on Wednesday. But 
this victory was not decisive, for although turnover was re- 
duced to 1,620,000 shares on Thursday, the market staged 
an all-round rally. The slight setback in steel operations, 
from 514 per cent. to 51 per cent. of capacity according to 
the estimates of Iron Age, was not to the market’s taste. 
And the subsequent news that the $6 cut in sheet steel 
Prices had been restored was tempered by the knowledge 
that substantial bargain buying had already occurred and 
Would inevitably affect the steel companies’ progress 
towards profitable operation. Thus, for the time being, 
both London and New York lack direction. In the latter 
Centre, this week’s check may prove no more than a pause 
for breath-taking. But in London it is the heart rather than 
the lungs which are debilitated. 


Dealings with Non-Members.—The proposals of 
the Committee for General Purposes for amending the 
rules governing, broadly, the question of dealings between 
brokers and non-members were first due for ratification 
on August 8th. The controversy to which they gave 
rise, however, prompted the wise decision to postpone 
the date for confirmation to October 17th, and a 
further deferment until next month resulted from the 
diversion of interest and discussion during the crisis 
period. A “ House” correspondent points out that 
these delays have served an invaluable purpose, for the 
extended period has permitted the ventilation of all 
aspects of the fundamental and complicated issues which 
are at stake. Some critics in the “‘ House,” indeed, now 
consider that confirgnation of the proposals in their present 
form is unlikely. At longer range, the real proportions 
of the problem are becoming more widely appreciated. 
The opportunity has been taken to bring home to 
influential “ outside ” circles the common City interest 
in preserving the official market as the jugular channel 
for stock and share business. There is no doubt that 
these steps have demonstrated to some of the principal 
houses concerned in direct business in gilt-edged stocks 
the wider implications of dealing methods which threaten 
to imperil the machinery on which the maintenance of an 
effective market depends. At the same time, some critics 
question whether the situation can be tackled solely by 
moral suasion, since they hold that the problem covers far 
too wide a field and springs from sources too deep for 
such treatment. 


* * * 


A growing body of opinion holds that no permanent 
solution is likely to result from any set of devices whose 
net effect is merely to put obstacles in the way of brokers 
participation in the direct or semi-direct trade, for trade 
follows the most economic channel. In the absence of 
any power to govern the actions of originating sellers 
of securities and the ultimate buyers, the only way in 
which the “ House” can make any effective claim to 
handle the business is to provide a service which, both 
in point of efficiency and of expense, 1s superior to the 
available alternatives. There is, of course, a good deal of 
force in the contention that but for the guidance and 
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support afforded by the official market outside business 
would rapidly become impracticable. The railways were 
faced with much the same problem, and in the last analysis 
a solution was only found by comprehensive legislation, 
coupled with reorganisation of the industry on a nationally 
conceived plan. In the long run it may prove that the 
rehabilitation of normal trading on the Stock Exchange 
will involve treatment on no less radical lines. 


* * x 


New Zealand’s Credit.—The return of the Savage 
government in New Zealand last week had been largely 
discounted in advance by the market. For many months 
New Zealand’s credit has felt the consequences of the 
Government’s efforts to improve the lot of the dairy 
farmer and of the ordinary citizen, which, if commend- 
able in principle, are certainly costly in practice. 
Mr Savage has again emphasised this week that the 
British investor need have no fear for his holdings of 
New Zealand securities, and has claimed with justice 
that the Dominion has always met her obligations to 
the penny. But the investor cannot look towards the 
future of New Zealand’s finances without feeling some 
cause for anxiety. Apart from the specific budget burden 
of the new security legislation, New Zealand has an 
ever-recurring transfer problem, since her economy 
depends almost entirely upon the movements of primary 
produce and foodstuff prices. The general trend of New 
Zealand’s economic and fiscal development was examined 
in a leading article in our issue of July 23rd. Since that 
time, no fundamental change has occurred which would 
lighten the investor’s apprehensions. Indeed, the 
substantial decline in trade during the current year 
suggests thet the Dominion’s export surplus will again 
prove insufficient to provide the £10 millions required 
for the service of central and local government debt 
held in this country. Meanwhile, New Zealand stocks 
remain deflated, as the following table clearly shows :— 


High , 1938 Prices 
is | | ow oe + ‘ / it 

Stock | 1938 | i l 
1937 | 1938 | Apr. 1 j Om. 17 | Oct. 19 
_— = —_ a $n 
315%, 1940......-.s00. | 10313 | 201%, | 92 | 101 9815 | og, 
4°, 1943-63... 103. | 1017, | 91 | 100 961, | 961s 
ae |” ee 110 10773 | 9512 | 106 102 10219 
4 1948-58 108 1052 | 93 102 991» 981) 
3%, 1952-55 ...... 975g 9014 80 | 88 8419 8412 

i 








Falls ranging up to 4 points since April (that is, before 
the announcement of the “ pensions at 60 ” plan) are partly, 
but not entirely, attributable to the reaction in fixed- 
interest securities generally. Mr Nash’s first problem, so 
far as the British investor is concerned, is to provide 
for the repayment of the 3} per cent. stock due on 
January 1, 1940, of which £17,172,191 is now out- 
standing. The Dominion’s medium-term credit ranking 


appears to be approximately one per cent. higher than the 
rate on this stock. 


* * * 


Standard Motors Setback.—Recent motor reports 
and the reduced cash distribution have prepared the 
holder of Standard Motors shares for a considerable 
decline in profits. The fall of 32 per cent. disclosed in the 
report, however, is disappointing in view of the vigour 
with which the company has extended and re-equipped 
its manufacturing facilities. In fact, 1937-38 should 
normally have been the first period to reflect a full year’s 
benefit from the programme begun nearly three years 
ago. These extensions have continued this year, and 
some £650,000 gross was subscribed towards the end of 
last year by the issue of 1,040,000 5s. shares at 7s. 6d. 
premium, though no contribution to realised profits can 
yet have resulted from these particular funds. The report 
expresses the opinion that the company obtained its full 
share of available trade, but the year’s output was lower 
both in the home and the export markets. It would appear 
that the reduction in sales was particularly heavy in the 
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latter part of the financial year, for in November, 1937, 
it was reported that the company had contracted to supply 
at least 25 per cent. more cars. The consequences of the 
latest setback for the stockholder is evident in the 


following comparative table of profits : 


Years ended August 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
ee - 339,254 423,051 288,137 
Depreciation, Ct. ......sesereeee 77,578 119,034 114,757 
IE... ccccnecsiinncsaeein 60,000 100,000 40,009 
Other charges  .......sseeeseeees 1,722 3,271 3,014 
Ordinary Shares— 
TOIT scnccacevesnessnonsannnene . 199,954 200,746 = 130,366 
TNE ssntdeducessdusreeescnuanebied 87,688 138,000 117,450 
NE TH, .cencensscessnccesenee 57:0 58-2 25-0 
BEE Sincsccccccncsesacndacssnmecs 25 40 22} 
POOR ccicsssanerenivenneneaneie » 90,000 50,000 a 
Employees’ Fund ..........00+8. 20,000 10,000 5,000 
Tssue EXPENSES ....cccccsccccceee 1,683 oak 3,212 
Carry forward  ........seccsssoes 57,195 59,942 64,046 


The fall in total profits has reduced taxation requirements 
by £60,000, and there is a small saving on depreciation, 
which limits the reduction in net earnings to £70,000, 
Although the lower dividend of 22} per cent. is payable 
on £720,000 capital instead of £460,000, the margin 
between earnings and dividend is small, and no alloca- 
tion is made to reserves. As a result of the extension 
programme, the book cost of fixed assets is well over 
double the level of August, 1935, though additions in 
1937-38 were smaller, at £260,925, than those of the 
previous year, when £375,656 was spent. Cash stands at 
over £500,000, and the balance sheet contains a new item, 
£100,000 invested in a 10-year bond maturing 1947, 
Since the date of the accounts, the Motor Show has 
opened, and the company’s new 8 h.p. model is available. 
The “ economy motoring ” appeal of this type is strong, 
but it must also compete with other established makes. 
The current yield of £8 6s. 8d. per cent. on the 5s, units 
at 14s. 74d. suggests only moderate optimism regarding 
the outcome of the present year. 


* * * 


B.S.A. Recovery.—The resumption of ordinary 
dividends with a 10 per cent. payment had prepared 
Birmingham Small Arms shareholders for a good report, 
and they will not be disappointed. Total profits have 
increased by 20 per cent. from £699,085 to £837,975 
during the year to July last—a most satisfactory improve- 
ment in view of the change in the business outlook since 
1937, The group’s activities, however, are widely varied 
in character and it is evident that re-armament has 
contributed largely to such satisfactory results at a time 
when the demand for cars and cycles has been falling 
off. In the following profits analysis, we show the course 


of ordinary earnings assuming normal preference dividend 
requirements in each year :— 


Years ended July 31 


1936 1937 19338 
£ £ & 
PO UNS . cnissscctonioncies 447,049 699,095 837,975 
Deepreckation ccecoscocccecseees 131,815 143,501 207,551 
Tax and fees ......... reseseeee 22,093 53,633 ©—-107,908 
Debenture interest ............ 96,030 74,714 62,220 
Deb. repayt. reserve ...... we =. 25,840 28,817 28,950 
Earned for dividends ......... 171,271 398,430 431,346 
Preference divs. paid ......... 38,725 102,275 22,614 
Earned for ordinary divd.% + 6:9 17-8 20:0 
Ordinary dividend 20.0... 0  o. een 204,100 
(10%) 
rn he 122,994 196,050 
Issue Expenses..............000. a 33,073 719 
peeve piesiadiibbibiis 64,673 204,761 212,624 
Assuming one year’s ivi i 37-38, 
Miuwttawaa.e =” 


In 1935-36 it would already have been possible to 
pay off all preference arrears, though their discharge 
was actually effected a year later. Even in the latest 
period, the distribution of profits has been on a most 
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cautious basis. In addition to the normal depreciation 
allowance of £157,551, a special provision of £50,000 has 
been made, while the provision for taxation is raised to 
£100,000. Finally, the 10 per cent. dividend represents 
only half the available earnings. The decision to conserve 
available earnings in 1936-37 arose from the need to 
finance extensions and equipment. The balance sheet 
reflects these extensions, for the net book cost of fixed 
assets stands at £1,304,825, against £1,138,358. A new 
factory is being built at Redditch in connection with the 
arms programme, and the Daimler shadow factory has 
been in operation during the past year. A diversity of 
interests covering guns, aircraft and special steels is 
obviously well placed to secure armament business. At the 
current level of 25s. 103d. the £1 stock units provide a 
satisfactory yield of £8 7s. 6d. per cent., even on last year’s 
conservative distribution. 


* * * 


United Steel Prospects.—-Part of the hesitation 
which has affected the steel share market recently has pro- 
ceeded from the fear that some reduction may be made 
in steel prices, when the existing stabilised prices terminate 
in December. In his speech to the stockholders of United 
Steel Companies last week, Sir Walter Benton Jones pro- 
duced some outspoken and controversial comments on steel 
prices which form the subject of a leading article elsewhere 
in this issue of The Economist. Apart from this matter of 
high industrial policy, however, Sir Walter’s references to 
the particular position of United Steel Companies were 
distinctly interesting, although they attracted less pub- 
licity. They clearly tend to confirm the long-term invest- 
ment argument for the company’s ordinary stock. The 
central obsolescence reserve has been built up (by appro- 
priations exceeding the level required by the formula 
adopted in 1933) to £2,750,000, and since it appears from 
the recent report that a valuation of assets shows a surplus 
over book values, the entire fund may be regarded as a 
“tree” reserve. The stockholder’s present interest, how- 
ever, is probably centred upon the progress of the Appleby- 
Frodingham extensions (which formed the subject of the 
addendum to the latest report) and upon future profit pros- 
pects. Progress at Scunthorpe has been less rapid than 
was expected. The coke ovens (due for completion this 
autumn) should be in operation by next January, and the 
blast furnaces before the end of June. One of the new 
steel furnaces is in operation, and the second, together with 
the steel mixer, will be completed by the end of December. 
The chairman indulged in no forecast of future profits. 
But he did emphasise that the curtailment of steel im- 
ports would prevent the industry from plumbing the low 
production levels of 1931-32. If, despite the chairman’s 
hopes, the demand for steel fails to recover, and if pro- 
duction is less than the maximum of 13 million tons re- 
corded last year, there are still—to use his words—“ lower 
levels at which we can obtain satisfactory results.” In any 
event, the company has made excellent use of the fruits of 
Prosperity and should be able to treat the stockholder 
with fair generosity if profits fall in the future. 


* * * 


B.A. Great Southern Adversity.—It may seem 
Strange that the Stock Exchange has obtained sufficient 
encouragement from the admittedly disappointing results 
of Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway to raise the 
Price of the ordinary stock this week from 10} to 12. 
This response, however, is based on the assumption 
that the darkest hour precedes the dawn. It would, 
indeed, be a travesty of Nature’s compensations if the 
Current year were attended first by frosts and then by the 
drought and scorching winds which caused a total 
failure of cereal crops in many parts of Argentina last 
year. But the harvest failure, though it accounted for a 
reduction of £505,000 in revenue from all cereals, did 
not spell disaster for gross receipts, which, thanks to an 
increase of £193,034 in passenger train receipts (7.15 per 
cent. over the previous year) and of £95,419 (9.18 per 
cent.) in livestock receipts, were only 1.02 per cent. lower 
at £10.879,900. The explanation of the mere 1 per cent. 
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payment on the 5 per cent. preference stock is due rather 
to an increase of nearly 5} per cent. in operating expenses, 
to £7,730,277. Of the increase, rolling stock maintenance 
accounted for £148,048, and locomotive running expenses 
for £220,035. The result, as the following analysis shows, 
is that net receipts from railway operations have fallen 
from £3,663,419 to £3,149,623 :— 


Years ended June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
£4 L ean 

Gross PECCIPTS —.....sssessesseees 9,922,015 10,992,266 10,879,900 
Working expenses ............++ 7,241,593 7,328,847 7,7 30,277 
PR ccctananscesctesressnns 2,680,422 3,663,419 3,149,623 
Dividends, etc., received ...... Cr.210,095 Cr.178,292 Cr.190,158 
Exchange differences ...........+ §1,173,982 1,297,822 1,31 1,043 
Charges under working agree- ; 

IEE si civinsicenineinaenees 548,699 5 46,949 $622,331 
Debenture int. & fixed charges 1,085,079 1,085,079 1,085,079 
PROUD oc vsnsssccncencodsensccsese Nil 282,335 186,094 
Earned for dividends ......... 82,757 629,526 135,234 
Preference divs. paid ............ 780,000 *640,000 780,000 
OTN ENG ciccnssvccsevecans 31,304 20,830 76,064 

* 5 per cent. preference in full, and 3 per cent. on 6 per cent. 
preference. + On 5 per cent. preference only, 1 per cent. 
+ And, in 1937-38, £41,656 net charged for fire insurance, 
claims, etc. § After crediting £190,675 in respect of currency 


floating assets. 


Exchange differences are slightly higher, and the company 
has this year provided £186,094 (against £282,335) for 
renewals and also £41,656 for insurance and claims. 
Thus after meeting all fixed charges and payments under 
working agreements, net revenue available for preference 
dividends amounts to only £135,234, against £629,526 
for 1936-37. 


* * * 


Clearly, the hope for the future does not lie in figures 
such as these. In part, last year’s apparent loss of cereal 
traffics (as the Director-General points out in his report) 
will be made good since increased supplies of fine grains 
have been carried over from last season, although traffics 
for the first 3} months of the current year show scarcely 
any improvement. And while crop prospects appear 
satisfactory, the danger period has yet to come, in the 
next few weeks. Road competition, again, is still acute, 
and the improvement in passenger working is due more 
to the general economic recovery in Argentina than to any 
decisive competitive victory over road transport, although 
lower fares and improved services have undoubtedly 
helped. Transport co-ordination in Buenos Aires has 
now entered a practical stage, and the National Commis- 
sion for transport co-ordination has also been set up. 
These are steps in the right direction, but the goal of 
restored prosperity for the stockholder is a long way off. 


* * * 


Central Argentine Position.—In the most favour- 
able circumstances, the results of Central Argentine 
Railway for the year to June 30th would have compared 
badly with those of the preceding year, when virtually 
two maize crops were carried. But last year, the crop 
position was completely reversed by the large-scale failure 
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of the wheat, maize and linseed harvests. Gross income 
fell by nearly 25 per cent. to £9,315,262—the lowest 
level recorded since the War—and more than three- 
quarters of the fall was due to reduced grain traffic, 
Working expenses, naturally, were reduced, by 12} 
per cent. to £7,401,431, for train mileage declined by 
5.7 per cent., and freight train mileage by no less than 
20.5 per cent. But the result was to halve the company’s 
net revenue, from £3,756,892 to £1,913,831 and to 
increase the operating ratio from 61 to 80 per cent. 
After providing for lower exchange differences, total 
prior charges are short-earned by £222,722, compared 
with earnings for preference dividends in the preceding 
year amounting to £1,196,239, The results of the past 
three years are analysed below :— 
Years ended June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
f £ £ 
GOSS TECEIPTS —.. ne erceecsersers 9,777,638 12,217,048 9,315,262 
Working expenses .........0++0++ 7,370,191 8,460,156 7,401,431 
Operating profit ............00006 2,407,447 3,756,892 1,913,831 
Income from investments, etc. Cr. 34,816 Cr. 32,077 Cr. 34,222 
Bachange losses ......0.cs0cce00e 1,021,079 1,320,123 915,040 
Debenture interest .............5+ 1,037,280 1,049,638 1,055,734 
Other interest charges, etc....... 270,042 222,969 200,001 
Preference stocks :— 7 
ED caiindtesenseounaninaoune . 113,862 1,196,239 Dr.222,722 
ST” -whenenesnereonmnnseuiesanes 339,350 1,036,307 Nil 
Contingencies reserve...........+ a 157,434 
IN TE ii cece cecctesessccess 448,260 450,757 228,034 


* On 4} per cent. preference stock, £339,350 or 34 per cent. in 
1935-36, £436,307 or 4} per cent. in 1936-37; on 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference stock, £600,000 or 12 per cent. in 1936-37, 
being for 2 years to June 30, 1934. 


The fact that the company failed to earn its prior 
charges by a considerable margin last year is undoubtedly 
disappointing. Moreover, the revenue account bears 
no charge for renewals (for which £977,409 was provided 
in 1936-37), for £384,979 net expenditure under this 
heading has been charged to the renewals fund accounts, 
which now stand at £4,048,882. The immediate traffics 
outlook is not encouraging. Sterling receipts during the 
current year to date have fallen by £497,206, and they 
will continue to wane at least until the end of the calendar 
year, when the wheat and linseed crops should begin 
to move. Crop prospects, therefore, are of vital importance 
for the Central Argentine stockholder. But cost reductions 
are perhaps more dubious. Fuel rose substantially last 
year, and although wage “ retention ” has been in force 
Since the beginning of August, the actual benefit to the 


current year’s expenses depends upon the level of gross 
receipts at the end of the year. 


* * * 


United Dairies’ Stability.—The reputation for 
stability of profits which United Dairies enjoys will be 
enhanced by the results for the year to June 30, 1938. 
Total profits, at £654,466, are only £346 higher. Divi- 
dends received rose by about £8,000 to £277,641, and 
other revenue items showed a comparable net decline. The 
report, however, sets out the different expense items in 
but little detail, but the variation from year to year appears 
to be small, and earnings for the ordinary stock are slightly 
higher at £436,654, compared with £435,431, The 12 
per cent. dividend, paid for the seventh successive year, 
is accordingly covered by earnings of 19.7 per cent., against 
19.4 per cent. From the surplus, amounting to £128,654, 
£100,000 is placed to reserve, which in the previous year 
received £124,000, apart from the provision of £10,000 
against trade investments. Such static results, however, do 
not convey a just impression of the constant development 
shown by the undertaking. Last year Mr Maggs disclosed 
to stockholders that the £25,584 increase in net profits 
shown by the 1936-37 accounts resulted from an expan- 
sion in turnover of no less than £1,000,000. Meanwiiie, 
various acquisitions made by United Dairies in the previous 
financial year should have contributed a full year’s profits, 
while further economies and extensions are referred to in 
the latest report. The balance sheet, again, shows that 
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shares in subsidiaries have risen from £744,561 to 
¢916,591. On the other hand, profits will have been 
atiecled by the advance in wages granted to certain classes 


of employees a year ago. It is possible too that distributing 


and bottling costs have again increased, for the present-day 
tendency is for the quantity of milk delivered per customer 
to decline, although the number of customers has been 
rising. A return of £4 12s. 9d. per cent. on the £1 ordinary 
stock units, which now stand at 54s., gives full recognition 
to the satisfactory and steady dividend record of the 
company in good and bad umes alike. 


* * * 


Australian Estates Revised Scheme.—Last Decem- 
ber the directors of Australian Estates introduced a 
scheme which incurred widespread 
cnticism and was wisely withdrawn. It has now been 
replaced by a revised scheme to which no exception can 
be taken. The chief difference in the new proposals lies 
in their treatment of preference shareholders’ claims. 
Apart from the debenture stocks (which are unaffected), 
the company’s capital consists of £500,000 in 6! per cent. 
cumulative preference shares on which there are 4) years’ 
dividend arrears amounting to nearly 6s. gross per share, 
and £961,705 in ordinary stock. There is in addition 
a trifling amount of partly-paid ordinary capital which 
is being separately dealt with. ‘The new capital will consist 
of £500,000 in 5 per cent. cumulative £1 preference 
shares, and £600,000 ordinary stock. Preference arrears 
are nominally foregone, but in effect they will be paid 
off, since 25 per cent. free of tax is being distributed in 
ash from free reserves, amounting to £125,000 com- 
wed with £110,000 offered a year ago. Future dividends, 
owever, are to be reduced to a 5 per cent. cumulative 
asis. In compensation, a preference dividend equalisa- 
on reserve of £50,000 is being set up from reserves, 
and this sum will be maintained by an allocation of up 
to £5,000 yearly before any ordinary dividend can be 
pad. More important, preference shareholders will 
receive £20 ordinary stock per £100 preference capital 
held, by a transfer from existing ordinary stockholders, 
Who have also to find £361,705 for writing down the 
Australian assets. The preference stockholders will thus 
obtain one-sixth of the equity, while a holder of £100 


p 
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ordinary stock will obtain £51.9 of new ordinary 
capital. Under the new scheme, some £110,400 will be 
needed annually for debenture interest, preference 


dividend and dividend reserve. This amount was covered 
by a small margin in 1937, and the preference share- 
holders’ interest in the equity is thus of real potential 
Value. The Association of Investment Trusts have given 
thar blessing to the scheme, which will obviously 
commend itself to preference shareholders. 


* * * 


Luipaards Vlei.—Owing to labour shortage, delay 
occurred in bringing the first extension of the treat- 
ment plant into operation. As a result, the quantity of 
Ore crushed during the year to June last increased by 
Only 41,000 tons to 593,000 tons. Little change occurred 
IN average yield and costs, but the average price realised 
lor gold was 9d. lower at 139s. 10d. per ounce, and 
Prohts were only £15,300 higher at £228,300. Dividends 
Were maintained at 50 per cent., and £70,030 was carried 
forward, compared with £92,120 brought in. Capital 
¢xpenditure required £86,980, but taxation and interest 
Provisions were lower than in the previous year. A slight 
increase in development footage was accompanied by a 
More than proportionate expansion of 206,000 tons in 
the ore reserves to 2,542,000 tons. The capital structure 
has been greatly changed, as a result of the conversion of 
Hotes into shares and of the issue of nearly a million 
and half shares at 15s. The issued capital on June 30th 
Consequently amounted to £449,820, against £282,170 a 
pred carlier, while the note issue was reduced from 
eocaae to £61,560. Working capital, amounting to 
{ 300000 at the end of June, has since been increased by 
Seana as a result of the subscription by New 
—— ated Gold Fields of 400,000 reserve shares at 

*- Per share. The provision of these substantial 
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resources has been required by satisfactory development, 
particularly in the Tudor section of the mine. A new shatt 
is being sunk and development is being extended 
order to increase the milling rate to 100,000 tons m 
—nearly double the recent scale. On the basis of a $ 
per cent. dividend, the shares yield barely 5 per cent 
but there are prospects of bigger returns in 1 

* * * 

The Week’s Company Profits.—Reports have been 
received this week from 45 companies, excluding five ior 
which comparable figures last year are not available. ‘I heir 
total net profits show a fall of 11 per cent. from £3.346.000 
to £2,979.000 in the latest year. The cumulative total tor 
1,951 companies reporting to date is £256,211,000, against 
£232,613,000—an improvement of 10 per cent. The week's 


results are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 2U1 
under the heading “Shorter Comments.” Our usual 
analysis table appears on page 203. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found in this issue commenc- 
ing on page 193. Sir W. Benton Jones’s. survey at the 
United Steel Companies meeting is discussed in a Note 
on page 181. At the Murex meeting Mr George P. Josepin 
expressed the hope that costs would be furth 
by the greater production capacity of the new factory at 
Freezywater. Addressing Perak River Hydro-Electric 
Power shareholders, Mr George Balfour derived en- 
couragement from the tact that even under the abnorm- 
ally severe restriction on tin production, the company 
was dealing with a load of 2 kw., whereas a few 
years earlier, when tin output was at a similarly low level, 
the load was only 6,900 to 8 kw. Viscount Stone- 
haven, at the Tanganyrka Concessions meeting, referred to 
the satistactory consequences tor the company 
Union Minieére’s operations. The Benguela Railway in- 
terest, moreover, should benefit from the expected increase 


ler reduced 
¢ 
sua 


in copper production. At the Roan Antelope Copper Min 
meeting, Mr A. Chester Beatty warned his hearers ag 
exaggerating the amounts of copper required tor re- 


armament. Conditions favourable for relaxing re-arma- 
ment also favoured an expansion of trade and an increased 
demand for copper for peace-time purposes. At the 
Modderfontein East meeting, Mr R. S. G. Stokes empha- 
sised that the dominant factor in the company’s policy of 


steady expansion was the mine’s large resources of low- 
grade ore; the rate of milling had been increased in five 
years from 1,000,000 to 1.$00,000 tons a year. Share- 


holders of Consolidated Muin Reef Mines were intormed 
by Dr Hans Pirow that mine development on the Main 
Reef and Main Reef Leader had reached the stage where 
exploration could be commenced on an extensive and so 
far undeveloped area to the west of current workings. At 
the fohore Rubber Lands meeting Mr E. B. Ridsdel 
declared that the f.o.b. cost of 4.941d. and the all-in cost 
of 5.882d. per Ib. could be considered satistactory on a 
restricted crop. Mr James Davenport informed members 
of British Rubber Estates of Fava (1932) that though 
90,000 Ib. more of rubber had been exported, the net 
selling price was 13d. a Ib. less, and a larger quantity was 
valued in the accounts at the nominal price of 1d. a |b. 
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ll | +11. Nil 
5 | rT 42 Nil 
12 | +2 | Nil 
8lo} +1 Nil 
Qio| +11lo Nil 
7 on" Nil 
et o, | 8 SS 

389 1/3; 5 5 Oo 
37 +2 > 8 
te re 613 4 
576 | | 6 1 0 
31/3 | —1/3| 5 2 4e 
329 | —1 31211 
70/- | —3/-| 40 0 
42/- | -—1/- >» © 
8 ae 5 00 
£45 £ 310 6¢ 
24 4 9) Oe 
40/- Nil 
954 6 1 


(c) Dividends for full year. 
(mm) mae on payment of 215° 


based on 40 
(t) Yield wirked on a 14%, 


9 


> of coupon. 





1 
e iast 


jon, where 


s are redec 





ent, 


Prices, 
Year 1938 Last two 
Jan. 1 to Dividends 
Oct. 19, 
inclusive 
High- Low- ‘ 0 ¢) 
est est 
y 0) - 56 5a 
72 ¢ Slot 3 
10) 4 106 Ss a 
{96 i s0 £36 £2)2a 
64 ¢ 14 6 6 6a 
© 7 96 Ja 
89 3 72 6 8 b 8a 
6 | 5a 5 6 
41 ~Go4 ll 6 4a 
4] -9 96 8a 
3 2 Jlob Jloa 
488 420 Blo< Blob 
1612 13 5 «¢ 106 
513 36 61, 334 
9g - 77 116 9a 
28 24 40a 50 6 
1614 | 1234 +466! +t3'6a 
103:6) 8 20 6 20 a 
5lo 4 2-6; 16a 
31 | 26 25 6b 25 a 
117, | 93 3/2a 316 
2052 16!4 $306 +25 a 
16 1354 6-a 6-6 
3511 28 +72146| 25a 
106/- | 81/3 $50 c ) T50< 
103;¢ | Sl4 19 b ll a 
Qlig 7 336! 33a 
17 1514 66a,666 
88 6 6981, 13a@\| 166 
8 Tig t10 a | t10 b 
267 230 8 6b 4a 
65lo 45 3c i 3lo« 
113 76 Tloc 10¢ 
233 208 66 4a 
75 55 36 | lloa 
13710 119! 4lob 2loa 
254 200 8 6 4a 
27510 | 218 8 b | 5a 
7/- | 14- 2loa 6106 
25210 215 Blob 3loa 
154 | 1211 4lob 3a 
251lg | 222% 76) 5a 
5/- 3/41; 910 | 4c 
218 170 6 bc\ 3loa 
221 190 3a} 96 
193 | 167 6 b | 4a 
11/9 63 4c | 4c 
35/- 219 10¢ 131s < 
23/9 15/7 10c | 10c 
16/10 13/- 26} 2a 
339 25,6 t2loa | ¢8346 
7 6 4146 3a 
23/6 16 3 3a 66 
25 10 18 - Nile | z 4(c) 
20/- 13,9 2loa 54 
553 1%4 Nil Nil 
106 7/- 3¢ Blo ¢ 
17 3 12/6 Tloc} Nil 
34/1012) 23,9 10¢ 12 
77.6 61/3 12156 5a 
32/- 219 5lob Qloa 
131/- | 103/9 +206 t5 a 
67/- 51/- 3a 12 b 
826 68 /- 14 5} 6a 
107.9 82/- Jioa 1556 
125/- | 100,- l2 a 17 6 
1136 88 6 206 Toa 
43/- s1/- Tlob 3l2a 
93/- 72.6 15 6 8a 
75/- 626 5a l2!o4 
78/- 61/3 146 4a 
1086 87/6 t5a t17lob 
42/- 26 3 66 4a 
26/3 194 5lob 2a 
77/9 56 3 6a 12 b 
24/6 163 4a 6 6b 
44/- 326 66\| 4a 
9/41» 46 10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
46/3 31/- 10 6 | 3lo a 
32/3 249 t5 a} tl2io6 
36/7!o 23.9 t2a/ t66 
ll 334 63 8lz ¢! 4a 
25/7lo 163 3a 5b 
11/1015 66 Tio Cc 10¢ 
87/6 676 5a 15 b 
343 16,3 6¢ 10 ¢ 
55/3 30/- l4c¢ 18 ¢ 
70/- | 60/- | tlll2b +6 a 
31/llp 20/- +34 +4106 
33/9 22/6 15 6b Tloa 
31/412; 21/6 6106 Qloa 
31/3 25/- 5a 104 
2/412; 1/9 2¢ 3le ¢ 
12/3 | 7/3 5 ¢ 10 ¢ 
23/9 12.6 2a 5lob 
48/410) 34/410), t5 a) t7lob 
35/412; 23/9 || 3lg@ 81nd 
40/- | 27/4 || 12¢]| 13 ¢ 
20/- | 12/- || Gel Te 
47/- 38/41 4a\| 656 
58/- 37 6 t3 a t8 6 
40/3 30 3 Tloe 121 c 
28/9 23,3 4a 64 
10/1015) 2/4 15 « S 





(n) To redem 





(d) Paid in £N.Z. 


basis. 


October 2 2, 1938 


less income tax at the standard rate. Wh, 
-“mable at or before a certain date the t 


The return on ordinary 
Allowance is made tor 


Name of Security 


Com. Bk. of Aus. 
District B. Zl iv pd. 
En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 
Hambros £10, £2°> p. 
Hong. and S. $1 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd. 
Martins £20, £2) pd. 
Midland £1, ty. pd... 
Nat. Dis. : 2 tv pd. 
Nat. of Egypt £10.. 
N. of Ind. £25, £12)op 
N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
Union Dis. £1 
West. & 4, £1 pd. seese 


10'- 


Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Adas £5, £114 pd.... 
Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. 
Gen, Acc. £1, 5/- pd. 
Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. 
N.Brit.& Mer. £114,f.p. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. 
Phenix Li, ty. pd... 
Prudential £1 A...... 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 
Royal Exchange £1... 
Royal £1, 10/- pd... 
S.U.&NLA £20, £1 pd. 
Sun In., £1 with 5 /pd. 
Sun. Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd 

Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 
Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
For. Amer. &c., Def. 
Guardian Investment 
Ind. and Gen. Ord.... 
Invest. Trust Def. ... 
Lake View Inv. 10/- 
Mercantile Inv. ...... 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust... 
Scottish Inv. 5/=...... 
Scottish Mort., &c.... 
Trustees Corp. Ord. 
United States Deb.... 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
ArgentineLand,&c.10 
Brit. S.Afr. 15, -fy. pd. 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 
C. of Lond. R. Pry. £l 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd.... 
Forestal Land £1 ... 
Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 
Java Invest. {1 ...... 
Peru. Corp. Pref. ... 
Primitiva Hold. £1... 
Staveley Trust £1 ... 
Sudan Plant. £1...... 

Breweries, &c. 
Ansell’s Brewery £1 
Barclay Perkins £1 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 
Charrington & Co. £1 
Courage Ord. £1 ... 

Distillers Ord. £1 ... 
Guinness Ord. £1 ... 
Ind. Coope & All. £1 
Meux’s Ord. £1...... 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1... 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 
S. African Bws. £1... 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 
Walker (P.)&R.Cainf 1 
Watney CombeDet. {1 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Allied Ironfound. £1. 
Babcock Wilcox £1... 
Baldwins 4/- ......... 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
Butterley Co. Ord. £1 
Cammell Laird 5/-... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 
Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 
Cory, William, Ord. £1 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 

Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 
Firth Brown £1 ...... 
GuestKeen&e. Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/- ...... 
Horder Collieries £1 
Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 
Ocean Coal, &c. 4/- 
Pease and Partners 10/- 
Powell Duffryn £1.. 
Sheepbridge C.&I. fi 
Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 
S. Durham \ Ord. £1 
Steel & Iron f BOrd£1 
Stanton Iron, £1...... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds £l 
Swan, Hunter {1 ... 
Thomas( (Rich 46/8... 





(e) Allowi: ag for exchange. 


ption at par, in year shown. 
t Free of Income Tax. 


(z) 19 


_ (v) Yield on 15/8°%, 
Q Yield based on 47°, 
» paid tree of income tz 


stocks and shares 
accrued dividend 





> * . 
‘Oe’ Hie OY 
19, Byo Oct 
1938 Og sled 
139 j 
52 6 ; 
9 
£d9 } t 
=Q ‘ 
Ss } 
} 1 
37 > 14 
3 1 6 
460 3 13 
15 + 16 
439 1 3 411 
91,- i $+ 8 
2654 4 3 7 
15x 2 13 
Q54 4 4 
4ogx 3 13 
28 3 10 
11 217 
15 219 
14°53 2. oe 
33 2 18 
939 a 
10 3 ) 
34x 3 19 
16 3 19 
826 26 $3 6 
8 210 
230x 5 4 
47 , 2 
10 - 5 0 
212 4 14 
57x 717 
120 5 16 
222 5 10 
220 6 0 
14 - 6 ) 
223 s > © 
121 6 3 
222 2 > F 
4/- | —6d 5 
178 5 
191 6 5 
175 a 
Q/7io 3d 8 11 
28 6 2/6; 7 0 
189 10 13 
15/- a 5 6 
279 1/3; 8 2 
4 > 5 
20 - 2 9 
25 - 1/-| 4 0 
17.6 8 11 
2 : Ni 
9/- 1/6; 7 15 
15/- 13 Nil 
29.4 Tiod, 8 10 
66 - 1/6; 5 6 
26 - 9d 6 - 
112/6| —Si-| 4 9 
59 /- 2/3; 3 9 
68 9 2/3; 5 16 
92 - 16 417 
107 6 39 2 
97 6 6d 2 
34 -x lj-, 69 9 
80 - l/- 2 1) 
65 - . a 
61 3 39 a Af 
104 6 6d 4 6 
32 6 2-, 6 3 
21/- 6d, / ¢ 
61.6 2/-; 5 
189 : 10 13 
37/6x —Tiod 5 0 
5 6 mi 2% 
36 3 13 7 3s 
31 /- 17 > ié 
26 3 1/3; 6 ! 
76 34| 5 3 
22/- Se ae 
8 6 mi lf +? 
826 # 4i/ 
226 6d) 8! 
36 3 9 1 
66/3x +1/3, 9% ? 
24 /- . 2 
30 /- 1/3; 7 10 
27/- 3/3| 6 13 
313 3,9 9 ie 
23 oe 
j 10 1 
ani“ i64 
ae 2 2 
25 - :, 7 = 
139 | +7lod 10 > 
40/- | ? 4 
46/3 | 2° 
35/71»! 7 0 
25/- 8° 
eT aes 
(f) Flat “yield. 
basis. 


of coupon. 
x. 


inal 
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tela este ER 
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October 22, 1938 





THE ECONOMIST 


Prices, ai 
Year | S Last two Price, 9”. 
Jan. 1 to Dividends : ’ Oa. Fez Yield 
Oct. 19, Name of Security 19. SOa Oct. 19 
nclusive nan jfile” 1933 
H Low- (a) (6) ({o) on “3 
est est % % 3 
. ss Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. Sa a 
x 209 Nil Nil Thornycroft, John £1 26 3 13 Nil 
$691. | $38 1c | Nile  U. States Steel $100., $68 $2, Nil 
276 | 20/- 3a| 76 Un.SteelCos.Ord. £1 239x —3d 8 8 5 
176 17 6 10 ¢ 4a || Vickers 10/-............ 22/6 1/3} 4 811 
m0 € 189 10 ¢ 12\2¢ Ward(Thos. W.) £1.. 23 9x 1010 0 
a6 6 33.1 10* gc 12*5 c WeardaleS.etc.Df £1 339 : 7 8 O 
5 3 12loa; 22126 Whitehead I. & S. £1 4 8 815 0 
£09 40 7 15 ¢} 15 ¢ | Yarrow & Co. £1 ... 57 6 76 4.2 
5 9 27 Nil Nil Blea Pee 2/10 4lod 
5 2/4 I I c DAE ccccccces - 
56 29 Nil Nil Bradford Dyers £1... 3\- 3d Nil 
541.1 19 Nil | Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10-... 33 3d Nil 
76 39 Nil Nil Calico Printers £1... 44) “ Nil 
419 309 0c | 10 c¢ |Coats,J.&P. £1... 35- -2-) 514 3 
48 1 26 - 722 | llo@ Courtaulds £1 ...... 28 6 d 6 5 0 
30 9 25 72 by 2!2a English Swg. Ctn. £1 27/6 Mae 7 5 § 
69 212 Nil Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 24 ia Nil 
33.9 25/- 5lob 3 a Linen Thread Stk. £1 27}6 | ~1l/-| 6 3 7 
40 4 6 3 t12!2 ¢ t10c_ Patons & Baldwins {11 47 6 + 6d 4 4 3t 
iso «56 )—|sCONl. @sONil ©) Whitworth& Mit. £1 6.3 Nil 
Electrical Manufactg. 
453 | 32/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢  AssociatedElec. £1... 376 -6d 5 6 9 
05 6 6 15 b | 5 a British Insulated £1.. 90 - ‘ies 4 810 
103 3 s9 15 b 5 a || Callenders £1 ......... 82 6x —26 417 O 
326 Is9 + 6126 6 a Crompton Park. A5/- 239 —] 212 6 
31 10 24/- Nil ¢ 10 c_— English Electric £1... 296 eae 6 16 3 
79 67 - l7igc) 20 ¢ | GeneralElectric £1... 76- l- 5 4 0 
21/3 6 - 15 6 5 a_ Henleys (W. T.)5/-.. 5 20- 5 0 0 
41 3 32 6 5a 7i26 Johnson & Phillips £1 76 613 3 
a1) ¢ 20 6 T1g¢] loge! Siemens £1 _s........ 239 oi 6 6 4 
- aa Electric Light, &c. 
$13 $7 Nil | $1 ¢ | Brazil Trac.,nopar... $1234 — 7% 6 
68 - 626 9b! 6 a_ Bournemouth & Ple. 67 6 4 8 ll 
9 3 246 56! 2a | British Pow. & Lt. £1 28 6 a 417 5 
34 3 28 6 4b | 3l2a City of London £1... 316 +60 415 0 
42 26 5 6b | 3a _ Clyde Valley Elec. £1 35.7 49 9 
51 38 9 Tiob 3 a County of London £1 46 6 : 49 6 
27 Ik 9 4a; 56 , Edmundsons £1...... 256 ‘“ 413 Of 
- 26 56} 2!2a Lancashire Elec. £1.. 313 . 416 0 
32 4 289 46; 3a. Lond.Ass. Elec. £1... 307 411 0 
509 4] - 9b 3a 8 Metro. Electric £1 ... 47 6 Ss 3% 4 
39, 33/— 5lob 2!0a Midland Counties £1 37 6 oe 454 
33 10lp 25 /- 4106 2l2a North-East. Elec. £1 i= | —lj-| 410 0 
49 : 42 6 6b) 4a. North Metro. £1 417 6 ee 4 4 3 
389 2'< 5106) 2loa Scottish Power £1... 363 -—9d| 4 8 3 
41 ki 37 '- 56 | 3a sane ~sgama lke W'-  -—l/-| 40 0 
7 as 
25 17 - 2454 24,4 GasL. & C. £1 ...... 23'- es 417 9 
138 100 66 4a | Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 115 3 8 13 2 
239 20 27361 2loq Newce.-on-Tyne £1... 22 - 6d 419 0 
} 90 361) 2loq S. Metropolitan Stk, 104 5 5 3 
a | Motors and Cycle 
36 3 S¢ 1210 ¢. Albion Motors Ord. £1 42 6 ‘ 519 0 
2) 31/- $712 ¢| ¢2lo@_ Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 36 3 13 4 2 9Of 
: 2110 50 ¢| 30 ¢ || Austin 5/— .......... 24/4lox: —Tlod) 6 3 2 
<6 18 3 Nile! 10 ¢ | Birm. Sml. Arms £1.. 26 - l1- $8 69 
ch 17 6 83136; 33134) Dennis 1/- ............ 176 13; 612 0 
=, ay 6c} 5¢ — Mor ee iawens iT'< 519 O 
ante 47 212a) 12106 Lucas, J. (£1)......... 55-x lo... 5 9 
9 : 0 - 20 ¢ 25 ¢ Leyland Motors £1... 85 - 30' § 17 : 
239 45 ¢!| 45 ¢. Morris Motors5/-Od. 28 9 ae 716 O 
326 20 b 5 qa Ral. CycleHold. £1... 35.7 14 14 0 0 
= , 313 6a 16156 Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 101 3 ; 48 6 
‘ 9.6 40 c! 2215, Stand. Motor 5/-... 15/- | —9d § 0 0 
Shipping 
he 3 15 6 5 q_ Clan Line Steam. £1 4) 49 9 
"r Nil Ni || Cunard £1 ............ 3/- Nil 
24 ¢ 13 ; vi 
eal 3c 5 c Furness, Withy £1... 18 - 510 0 
337 b7/= 4c 2lnq, P. & O. Def. £1...... 20- 4 0 0 
: 166 4lo ¢ 5 c Royal Mail Lines £1 18 6 5 2 0 
- i3,- Nil ¢ Nile Union Castle Ord. £1 146 Nil 
186 , Tea and Rubber 
i — 210c. § ¢_ Allied Sumatra £1... 166 +3d 6 0 0 
20 4 3/2); 4a 5b. Anglo-Dutch £1 29 - 6 5 3 
57.21 18/3 5a 10 6 | Bah Lias £1 ......... 30 — = 10 0 0 
a8 6 a = 2a{ 66. Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... 22 6 13; 7 2 3 
37 6 1/6 5a Jiob Jorehaut Tea £1...... 339|-1/3' 7 8 O 
18 10 296 2loa 106 Jokai (Assam) £1 ... 313 —13 8 0 0 
s19°7) 2, 5c 5 c Linggi Plant. £1...... 176 : 514 0 
30 10 2 054 5 a| 7196, London Asiatic 2/-... 3/Ox! ... 6 13 3 
> V7 6 4a! 66. Rubber Trust £1 30 6 3d 612 6 
<> 5a! 106. United — 2i- 34 819 O 
W131i, 69 i 
32 ¢ rH : 5a 20 6 Anglo-Iranian £1 97 6 9: 5 2 0 
451 . 3212a@) 12126 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 27 - 1/3; 8 7 O 
‘ 42 Nil Nil ee eS 42 6xr Nil 
12 | a 25 b6| 5a Burmah Oil £1 ...... 47: 6x é 9 Ok 
die £33 10d psc lld psc Mexican Eagle M.$4 5/- 9d ‘a 
5 : 6a 11 6 | Royal Dutch fi.100... £38 417 Oe 
. 4 t7!2a, 12126 Shell Transport £1... 4 6! 411 5t 
10 a | 17i25 | Trinidad Lease. £1... 41336 , 313 9 
20 ¢ 173 | { Miscellaneous 
2- igo 5 ¢}| 5c | Aerated Bread £1... 194 7 > 3 4 
259 169 9¢} 8c | Allied News. £1 ... 20 3 3d 718 O 
166 313 7 ¢ 7 c | Amal. Metal £1...... 239 3) 3237 ai 
5- ‘go 5a} 36 Amal. Press 10/- ... 139 516 4 
179 — 10a} 105. Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 12 3 8 3 0 
88 lo 66 10 2623, 25 ¢ | Assoc. News. Df.5/- 12 - ; 10 8 O 
426 52 6 15 6| 72a! Assoc. P. Cement £1 80-x +13 5 12 6 
96 63 106; 5a Barker(John) £1...... 55 - 7 ee 
49 9 33.9 85 c 17lo@ _ Beechams Pills Dt. 2 6 8 6 6d ? 
299 a9. m29c¢ s3213¢ | Boots Pure Drug 5/- = 40 - 11 43 9 
diy 10 71 '2¢ 10 ¢ Borax Deferred £1... 25. 7'2 -7 d 716 3 
5" 13.9 > c Nilc | Bow. Paper Mills £1 13 - | —6d Nil 
53 0). 7i2@ 17126 Bristol Aero, 10/-... 56 3 490 
3 i. | 8126) 44a, Brit. Aluminium £1.. 50 -x > 0 0 
m 234a, 5 6 British Match £1... 344 410 0 
B44. 6g 2 | t20 ¢ | t214c Brit-Amer. Tob, £1 | 5!1¢ | 2.9 
62 - ‘5 10 b 7 a | British Oxygen £1... 70-x ~-13 419 O 
O83, | 36 17126} 72a) Brockhouse(J.) £1... | 49 - 29,10 4 0 
‘6 aate 4c Cable & Wir. Hdg.... 44 ee - 
14 83 2 6 | 15 a _ Carreras A Ord. £1... Tih ¢ 414 0 
4941.) 393 Oc | 25 ¢ | Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 12 6 io oO 0 
33 211 10 ¢ | 1212¢ De Havilland Air. £1 | 489... 3 2 0 
28 } 5 c | 9 2c Fs ee 23/3 146| 714 9 
16 3 90° 10 @| 7126 Eastwoods Ord. £1... 32 6 714 0 
263 | 166 13 S| 42 ¢ | Blec. & Mus. Ind. 10-10 3x). 417 9 
a@| 206! EverReadyCo.5/-... 19- | +3d, 9 4 O 


* Bid and o 


(m) Includi 
(s 


ffered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 
ng bonus of 5°, free of tax. 
Paid tree of income tax. 


(n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 


Prices, 
Year 1938 





Last two 


Jan. 1 to ry 
Oct. 19. Dividends Oce | 3 Vie 
inclusive Name ot Security 10 To O 
High- Low- a 1938 © 
est est 
5 a 
seo | ta. | 19S | *zie¢| Eaitey Aviation 10/-.. | 25/6 ik 
hd di * a _ #26 Finlay Jas.) & Co. £1 aai3 } 3 4 
B 5°16 20 b 7i0q@_ Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 ¢ j 
m rs 31 Nil c Nile Gaumont-Brit. 10 -. 4} isd \ 
pe 7 3 16 « Nila Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 106 1 ¢ 5 
35/3 22 6 15a 256 Gestetner (1D) (5 o-\4 ete ae 
ae" 689 a 206 Harrisons&Cros.Dt &7 6 = Te 
76 6 55 13156 5a Senate 1 ne 63 5 ie 
: As ~ 27:56 15a Hawker Siddeley (5,-) 28 41 7 6 
35 3 <V - BS ¢ i 9 « Imp. Airways fl 27 6 6 10 
137 21 S92 3a = Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 30 3x i 5 |} 
ea 6 3 +17 ¢ Nilc Imp. Smelting £1 ... 119 4d x 
oe 3/3 Ziob = ¢7loa@ Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 6 2 14 
eee $38 4 c$1- 30 < 32°25 Inter. Nickel be _ 58 $2 3 "* 
40/3 a . 5 b International Tea 5 - 10 - 5 0 
60/- 43 : wa a = Lever & Unilever £1 36 3 od 5 10 
el / 22'2 « 20 « London Brick £1 .. 539 2 @ 
sta 5 813a@ 14166 Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... 5 “4 
60 7!2 42 6 5a 27'06 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 55 Y 3 315 
Ble — 339 Tiga 12126 Murex £1 Ord. ...... 0 Bi iex 5 7 
37/- 30 - 9336 loa Phillips (Godfrey) £1 32/6x' —Tlod| 7 é 
35 6 21/3 106 7io@ Pinchin Johnson 10 - 76 Ted 6 6 
429 263 12!2@ 37126 Prices Trust Ord.5- 36 3 ‘od | 618 
58,9 426 1ll726 3l12a@ Radiation Ord. £1 52 6 : = ] 
51 5 4/9 22 22'2¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 S ; * 
14 3 9/- $8136 5a = Sears (J.) Ord. 5 - 10 - e «5 
14.6 89 213 4c Smthfild.&Arg.Me. £1 9 3d 17 
606 516 12!56 2loq@ Spillers Ord. £1 5% -x ; 5 3 
$3 9 a - Nil Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 26 3 Nl 
” yim 144 3a Tate and Lyle ¢ 7 kr 1 
483 366 $b) Sa" Tiling Thos fl ae |< a. 
. C ¢ Une, hos. £l 5 439 13 411 
638.4 526 116 5a Fob. Secrts. Ord. £1 639 2 6 5 { 
53 ~ 24/- ¢ 25¢ lriplex Safety G.10- 2904 13 s 10 
89 4 70 - l0 a 13346 Tube Investments £1 8 6d 5 18 
87 6 §39 16!46 33a Turner & Newall £1.. 77 d 5 4 
57 dio 46 3 5a 7iob United Dairies £1 ... 53 9x 417 
oti ae 16/- 15 5 7ioa United Molasses 68 21.3 7 41 
39'8l,, 30- Fiob 5a W’lpapr Mirs.Det.£1 35 13 7 
39 3 313 3a 7b Wiggins, TeapeOrd. 41 36 3 5 10 
40 - 45 - 15a 456 Woolworth Ord. 5 -.. 60/- | —1/3 5 0 
oy Mines 
78 1 52/6 95 ¢ 95 « Ashanti Goldtields 4’°- 77 6x 4 19 
12 10 8 - poa pab Burma Corp. Rs. 9 104 3 8 5 
36 1/3 Nile | Nil Commnwith. Mng. 5 2 lod Nil 
81 3 589 3219 « 6l4a Cons.Glds.ot S. Af. £1 744 ] Ss 7 
18 1454 95 t 95a Crown Mines 10 - 17 5 8 
13 th 30a Nilé De Beers (Det.) £2 ) S ¢ 
69 412. 41.10 20 « 15c  Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... 539 11 
48 3 30, 10 11146 liga Randtontein £1 ...... } 1 1 
127, 9g 23a 37. >6 Rhokana Corp. £1 12°ex 
1949 10 Nil Nil Rio Tinto £3 .... 14 | 
217 13,7 10a 106 Roan AntelopeCpr.5 - 19 ¢ | g 2 
12!4 239 7a)! 7556 Sub Nigel 10 - 12 ; 6 5 
9 7 26a 6-6 Union Cp. 12 6ty pd. 4 1 
9 43 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10 - 7 Nil 
199 5/214 10¢ Nile  Wiluna Gold £1 173 Nil 
Tr y oO al 
NEW ISSUE PRICES 
? Issue) Oct. 19,  aenge Issue Oct. 19, | 
Issue price 1938 Ban .. Issue pr 1938 é 
Af. Ex.5 pf.' 21/- 3/1 m tied Ipswich 314 OX 3 314 dis 
Am. Pr.4",db. 99 93-95 } Leeds 3! 98 j dis 
Bechm. 2 6 76 |8 7).-8 10 Luton 31,4 OX ] 1s 
Bechm. 5" pt. 1 19 445-204 lied Pretoria 3 99 354-3)» dis 
Bootle 314°)... ; 98 2'4-154 dis S. Mt.E!.4°. pf. 206 6d. dis 
Bnmth. 3!4 98 j-1'4 pm Do. 3 db. 100 1 dis-par 
Bwtr.4 db. | 98 91-93 Stoke 314 . 98 344-314 dis 
Brtn.(M)5"odb_ 100 6-4 dis Wolrhptn3!4 98 334 dis 
7 7 To ‘ 
UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
Change 
Name and Group oe since Name and Group Oct. 19, I 
4 1» r i 5 
Oct. 12 Keystone Oct 
Municipal & Gen. Goid 2nd Ser. 18 — bid 
For. Govt Bond 13 3-14 3 3d Gold 3rd Ser. .. 14 1 15 1 
Limited Invest. 1S 9-19 6 OVERCOME ccccccncec 13 9x bid 
Mid. & Southern... IS 3-19 -x Keystone 2nd ..... 11 4!0 bid 
Scottish & Northn. 16 6-173 Keystone Flex. 143-15 3 
Bank-Insurance Key. Consol 14, 3-15 3 
Bank & Insur.* ... | 18,--19 -x 3d Allied 
Insurance® ........ 19 9-209 3d «|| Amer. = Indsts.......| 20/--21/-x 
Bank®  .......-seeeees 17 --18 3d Brit. Ind. Ist 16 6-17 6 
Invest. Trust*® ...... 13 lio-14- Do. 2nd w«.. 149-159 
Scot. B.1.1. 1.7.22... 14 3-15 3 Do. See 14 6-15 6x 
Cornhill deb.* ...... 20 105-219 liod Do. ith 15 3-163 
Cornhill def.* ...... 12 6-13 6x —6d Elec. Inds. .. 15 6-166 
Metals & Min 14, 3-15,3 
National Other Groups 
National C. ......+6. 17/--18 '- ’ Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 16/4'9-17 4 
National D. ......+6. 16 3-17 3 6d Bre. Gen. “C* 144 15 4 
Nat. Invest. ......0- 12 9-139 lied Rubber & Tin ] 2io-1 4x 
Amalgamated ...... 19 6-20 6 ; Brit. & Amer. 15 --16 
COEMULY«<occersccesses 16 --17 -x lied Producers “a5 7 6-8/- 
Gilt-edged 17 3-179 3d «=$Domesti - 6 6-7, - 
Scottish: cseve 16 3-17 3 3d Do. 2nd Ser 6 6-7 - 
Universal ......c0000. 16 9-179 Liod Do. Priority.. 9 --9 6 
Protected Ist. ...... 16 6-17 6 Llod Ist Prov. “A” 19 6-20 6 
Doi BHP .cccee 14 6-15 6 3d he “_* 14 3-15 3 
Do. BG ccc 10 4\o-11,4 Do. Reserves 14 6-136 
Selective ‘‘A’’...... 14 9-15 9x 
‘© 15 Moorgate ”’ Selective “ B”’.. 15, 4'0-16.4 
Inv. Flexible......... 119-129 3d oe 
Inv. Gas & El....... 12 L)o-13 l!p x Lied Brit. Trans. ; 119-129 
Inv. General ...... 15 10:0-16 10 !o—3d_—_ Bank, Ins. & Fin. 149-159 
Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 13 3-14 3 lied British Bank Shrs 20/—-21 
Teme. GoOIG ..00secceees 17/4)0-18 4 Liod Do. Insur. Shrs 15 9-169 
Hundred .......cc0- 17 --18/- Lied Brit. Dom. In. 15/--16/- 
Provident .........+0. 129-139 lied Ist Brit. Mut. Fnd* 21/- 
Savings Unit ...... 8 4..-9 - 3d Four Square 19 3-20/3 
Security First 13, Lio-141 fied Brewery 13/3-14 3 
Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20°, basis. 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. ( 1 
Latest annual dividend equal to about 6945 


(p) Annas per share 


(t) Yield worked on 6‘ basis. 


tax free. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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THE STOCK 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
OCTOBER 25 OCTOBER 27 


SiGNs of a more confident tone were 
evident on the London Stock Exchange 
this week, but they were only modest 
portents, unaccompanied by any appre- 
ciable expansion in turnover. Base metal 
shares and armament issues have per- 
haps been oustanding. In the gilt-edged 
section, the improvement has resulted 
largely from a technical rebound after 
last week’s substantial falls, for even 
when stocks made renewed progress in 
mid-week there was no marked increase 
in demand. 

The sharp improvement in sterling, 
however, provided the right background 
for a technical recovery in the Funds. 
Initial falls ranged up to 3 in Old Con- 
sols, and to 3} in War Loan, which 
closed on Monday below par, almost 
full of interest. TTuesday’s recovery, 
however, restored these falls, and 
further progress, though at a diminished 
rate, was recorded on Wednesday. Un- 
dated stocks which had been most de- 
jected at the beginning of the week, 
made the best progress in recovery. 
Home corporation scrips were depressed 
at first, but New Zealand issues re- 
sponded to Mr Savage’s assurances re- 
garding the debt service. 

Among foreign bonds, Czech issues 
staged a sharp rally, and European 
issues generally strengthened after an 
indifferent opening. Chinese bonds re- 
mained depressed, but Japanese issues 
rallied in mid-week, apparently on bear 
covering. Chilean bonds derived sup- 
port from the rise in copper and the 
removal of restriction. 

* 

The home rail market still lacks life, 
although some recovery occurred in 
mid-week on the more favourable trend 
of traffics. Continued depression among 
the preference and guaranteed stocks 
was still evident. A sharp improvement 
occurred in London Transport “C” 
stock in anticipation of measures to in- 
crease fares. Argentine rails found 
better support, based on the tone of 
the B.A. Great Southern report and 
encouraging news of crop conditions, 
rather than the latest accounts. The 
better class debenture stocks made the 
best response to the resumption of buy- 
ing. 

In the imdustrial market, quict con- 
ditions continued, although the early 
tendency towards lower prices was fol- 
lowed by a better tone in mid-week. 
Turnover was on a small scale, and the 
most active shares were those with an 
armament interest. Iron and steel shares 
were firm almost throughout the week. 
Most leading issues went ahead on 
Monday (when other sections of the 
market were subdued), held their posi- 
tion, and then made fresh advances, 
and some broadening of interest oc- 
curred, Coal shares were unexciting but 
were firmer for choice. Engineering 
shares brightened after a hesitant start, 
B.S.A. responding to the report (dis- 
cussed on page 180). A mixed show- 
ing was made by electrical equipment 
shares, which became more irregular as 
the week progressed. Motor shares also 
were uneasy despite the good reports 
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from the Motor Show, but they 
steadied a little in mid-week. Standard 
Motors improved after the report, as 
the fall in profits was rather less than 
had been feared. Aircraft issues again 
behaved independently of the rest of the 
market and after a firm but unexciting 
start became a little easier, though prices 
moved within narrow limits. Textile 
and rayon shares were undecided, with 
Patons and Baldwins a firm feature 
after early weakness. Breweries also 
were irregular at the opening, but the 
undertone improved in mid-week. 
Tobacco shares followed the general 
trend. Provision and catering issues 
lacked special features, although United 
Dairies hardened on the year’s results. 
In the stores group, Woolworths gave 
way slightly. No marked trend emerged 
among miscellaneous shares, where price 
movements were small and varied and 
turnover was modest. 
* 

Ou shares opened under the influence 
of the cut in Mid-Continent crude oil 
prices and fears of a reduction in 
British petrol prices, and most quota- 
tions were depressed. In common with 
other markets, however, the trend im- 
proved on Tuesday afternoon and the 
“bear” covering intensified the move- 
ment, but turnover remained small. 
The volume of business in rubber 
shares continued at a minimum; there 
were a few small losses on Tuesday 
following the reaction in the commodity 
price. Tea shares were as lethargic as 
ever, though there was a glimmer of im- 
provement in mid-week. 

The mining markets were inactive on 
the whole, though they shared in the 
brighter tendency that set in on Tues- 
day. As in the previous week, pride of 
place was given to base metal shares, 
especially coppers. Kaffirs were sub- 
dued and inclined to sag on slight sell- 
ing from the Cape, and a firmer tone 
on Wednesday was not accompanied by 
any expansion in turnover. Rhodesian 
coppers went ahead on the removal of 
restriction, but there was some reaction 
On profit-taking, and prices became 
more sensitive to fluctuations in the 
metal Price. Lead, zinc and tin shares 
were firmer in mid-week. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Total Corres. _ = 
1938 Bargainst Day 

1937 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
Shares* | int.t 

Oct. 14. 6,030 & 625 81-2 25 
Oct. 17, 6,040 | 81265 81.0 tes 
Oct. 18 6,030 7,685 807 124-9 
Oct. 19 6,315 8,695 81:2 125 > 
Oct. 20) 6,115 8,510 | 81-2 25-5 
os 1:2 125°5 
High... : “i 97-2 131-0 
Jan.12 | Feb.4 
Low ... sais ice 73 7 119-9 


Sept. 28 | Sept. 27 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. Lis * 4 
1935 ioe 7 oe in Oe. List. July 1, 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A fall of one point is recorded by the 
Actuaries’ Index of 151 industrial 
ordinary Share prices, which on 
Tuesday, October 18th, stood at 62.3, 
against 63.3 a week ago and 62.0 a 
month ago. The corresponding average 


a 





EXCHANGES 


yields are 6.03, 5.94 and 6.07 per cent, 
A selection of the component indices 
follows :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100 
Group (and No. | . 22 
ot Securities) Sept Oct Oct H 
20, il 18, : 


1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Insurance (10) | 113-5 1165 | M141 J27 5 
CORNED) csscecass 72:6 75:3 | 76:4 106.7 
Elec. mfg. (12) | 114:2 | 116°9 | 115-3 129-7 
Motors (6) ...... 33-2) 346! 33:5 390 
Oil (4) ........ | 83-2) 85°5| 81-2 | 921 
Homie rails (4)... 37:0 | 35°5 | 34:4 71:9 
Breweries,etc(20) 119°0 | 119°3 | 114-9 1336 
Yield (°,) 
| Prices 
ciate | j 1938 
Group | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Tow 
20, ll, 18, 
1938 1938 | 1938 
Insurance ...... | 3°76 | 3-67 3°75 |} 102:7 
ee 7°16! 691 6°79 690 
Elec. manutg.... 5°90 $-77 5°83 ; 103 °0 
IUOOES  caccccces me, 6°16 | 6°36 a) 
sc adacaatiah | 7-33) 7:10| 7:43, 671 
Home rails ...... 9-31 | 9-82) 10:23 342 
Breweries, etc. 5:60 5°59} 5:80 |; 112-2 
New York Prices 
Close Latest Close Lates 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
13. 20, 13, 20, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1, Rails and |4. Manufacturing 
Seamaper _ | Briggs......... 3614 3513 
Atchison ...... 40 3814'Chrysler ...... Bll, 8154 
Balt. & Ohio... 9 853 Elec. Autolite 33!4 33% 


B.M.T.......... 1054 1012) Gen. Motors.. 50!) °50°3 
Can. Pacific... 6!2 6'2 Hudson Mtr. 95 913 
Ches.& Ohio 3553 3514 Nash Kelvntr 105; 10 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 24!2 23’3) Packard Mtr.. 5 ’ 

Illinois Cent... 1354 1414 Bendix Avtn. 22); 234 
N.Y. Central... 2012 1912 Boeing Airpin 2653; 27'4 
Northern Pac. 12/2 1253 Douglas Air... 5254 56°4 
Pennsylv. R... 2134 2114) United Airctt. 315; 33% 
Southern Pac. 2014 19!o Air Reduction 66!) 64:4 
Southern Rly. 1714 1713 
Union Pac, ... 96!2 96 

Greyhound... 1853 1914 


Allied Chem). 191 191 

Col. Carbon 96 3.9 
Dupont ...... 146 145) 
Un. Carbide 89 5 

U.S. Ind. Alc. 26°; 26 
AllisChalmer 5473 51 
Gen. Electric 46 +4 
West’hseElec. 121!) 116 
American Can 105 100 
Addressogrph 27') 25 


2. Utilities and 
Communications 


Am. W’works. 11’, 13 
C’wlth. & S.... 1531 
—- Edison... 305g 315 
,ol, Gas 3 73 8 \ ; ei 
El Bond & Sh. 933 125, Caterpillar ... 94 o 
Nat Pwr & Lt. 773 85g, Cont. Can. .. = = 
N. American., 2314 235, Ingersoll Rnd 104% 109 
Pac. Gas & El] 2734 287,|{nt. Harvester 64°) 0-43 
Pac. Lighting 41 42 Johns Manvle 109!) 105 
Pub Serv N.J. 3173 331g/ 4m. Radiator 18!3 1/4 
Stan Gas & E. 414 41) Corn Prods... 7054 + 
United Corp. 3 4 jl Case & Co. 4 
Un. GasImp. 101) 113,| Glidden ...... 24i2 25 
Amer. Tel. ... 14715 14615|G-. Am. Trans 5 4 + 32 
Internat. Tel. 1Llg 97, Allied Stores 1214 12)3 


owen ee 


Westn, Uni Ql, 29 |CelaneseotA. 2453 22% 
Raga. Union 29 28, |eearon 2? 

‘ef 5 ;. |Colgate Palm. lp 1373 

»  B. Pref 6353 63°s| Eastm’n Kdk. 17973 1814 

3. Extractive and | Gillette ...... 9 8/3 

Metal j|Lambert Co. 14 13° 

| LOWS ....00+0 547, 5512 


Am. Rol. Mili 1914 1913/2 Sen. Fox 27!3 20 
Beth. Steel ... 641g _ 


Beth. Steel P. 107 107 |5, Retail Trade, etc. 
Republic St. 19!5 181 ' 


U.S. Steel ... 6453 625, Mont. Ward 5373 91 3 
U.S. Steel Pf. 120 11614.J.C.Penney 84 55% 
Alaska J’neau 97g +95,/ Sears Roebck 75'5 (0-4 
Am. Metal ... 41 421, Walgreen... 17° 16% 


Am. Smelting 5473; 54 |Woolworth... 48'4 * 
Anaconda ... 3933 387,,Borden .....- 17} i 3 
Bohn Alum... 2954 2914,)Gen. Foods... 37) 992 
Cerro de Pas.. 5434 53 | Kroger Grcy. 17? 194 
Int. Nickel .... 5454 5514) Nat. Biscuit 25, 202 
Kennecott ... 4915 481,\ Nat. Dairy ... 1455 144 
Patino Mines 1233 117,/Stand.Brands 75 °°? 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 341. 34 |Am. Tob. B. 89'2 9 
U.S. Smelt... 701g 69 | Lig. Myers B. 100%) 1015 
Vanadium .., 2114 23 | Lorillard 20!) 20 
Atlantic Refg. 2215 231,|Reyn. Tob.B. 443 Mi 
Phillips Petr. 3753 38 | Nat. Distillers 26!) ~- 
Shell Union... 1434 1473|/Schenley Dis. 1993 174 
Shell Un. Pf... 10514 10234} 

Socony Vac... 13. 1315/6. Finance be 
Stan. Oil Cal, 2853 2834)Comel.Credit 5454 >? 
Stan, OilN.J. 5214 5273, Atlas Corp.... 85 83 
TexasCorp. 42 42 |ComInv.Tr. 59!2 55 


New York 


WaLL STREET’s turnover in the short 
Session at the end of last week w2 
among the highest, for a Saturday, |" 


Continued on page 187) 
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Industry and Trade 


Stabilisation of Coal and Coke Prices.—One of the 
most noteworthy developments in the British coal-mining 
industry in recent months has been the progress made to- 
wards evening out price fluctuations. In The Economist of 
October 1st (page 39) reference was made to the decision 
of the Central Council to tackle the problem of the co- 
ordination of district price schedules. This is a task of 
great complexity and will require time. Meanwhile, 
measures have been taken in other directions to reduce the 
violence of short-period price fluctuations. Much has 
already been done to stabilise both short-period and long- 
period prices by voluntary arrangements between District 
Boards and between these Boards and associations repre- 
senting large consumers. Moreover, directions have recently 
been issued by the Central Council for the co-ordination of 
arrangements affecting the supply and sale of coal in the 
London area. These relate chiefly to wholesale merchants 
purchasing at least 15,000 tons per annum, and their ad- 
ministration is in the hands of a Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee representative of the Central Council and the 
Chamber of Coal Traders. Then, again, an agreement has 
just been concluded for the supply of coke to iron and steel 
manufacturers according to a schedule relating to the 
prices principally of pig iron and ingot steel. The coke 
industry is being reorganised, and discussions are now 
roceeding for the formation of an Inland Coke Co- 
ordinating Federation, which, in the inland trade, will dis- 
charge functions very similar to those now performed by 
the International Coke Convention in the regulation of the 
European coke export trade. 


* * * 


Removal of Copper Restriction.—The decision of 
the co-operating copper producers to increase their output 
quota from 95 per cent. to 105 per cent. of the standard 
lonnages, announced on Monday last week, failed to stem 
the upward trend of prices. As we pointed out in The 
Economist of October 15th (page 136) the position of the 
copper market is very strong, for supplies available to the 
market outside the United States are equivalent to less than 
‘wo months’ consumption, at the current rate. But heavy 
Visible supplies in the United States have until recently 
tended to depress world market prices. The severe curtail- 
ment of visible supplies outside the United States has thus 
probably been prompted by the weakness of the position 
across the Atlantic. The recovery in the United States 


quickly demonstrated that visible supplies elsewhere were 
toc low to prevent an increase in prices above the level of 
t45 per ton, regarded as a maximum by the co- 
operating producers. Indeed, the price of standard 
copper rose from £45 8s. 9d. per ton on October 10th 
(when the quota was increased) to £48 6s. 3d. per ton 
last Monday. The co-operating producers then took the 
more drastic step of removing restriction altogether for 
such a period as may be found advisable. Although the 
price of standard copper was still about £46 per ton on 
Thursday, the prompt action of the industry has at least 
prevented a speculative boom which could only have been 
followed by a collapse. . 


* * * 


Fall in American Crude Oil Prices. After having 
remained virtually unchanged since the end of January, 
1937, crude oil prices on the mid-Continent market of the 
United States were cut by an average of 20 cents a barrel 
at the end of last week. This is the first general reduction 
in the mid-Continent price since September, 1933, and 
there is no doubt that the current price of $1.02 a barrel 
for oil of 36 gravity is quite unremunerative for a con- 
siderable number of producers. Although signs of weak- 
ness had been accumulating in recent weeks, a general 
reduction of such dimensions must appear somewhat sur- 
prising in present circumstances, for the statistical position 
of the crude oil markets is one of great strength. Produc- 
tion has been kept well below the 1937 level ever since 
the middle of March, while stocks now amount to no more 
than 280,852,000 barrels, against 309,036,000 barrels a 
year ago. The reason for the decline in the price of crude 
oil must be sought not at the producing, but at the refin- 
ing end of the industry. As we showed in The Economist 
of September 10th, on page 517, over-production of 
finished products has been responsible for a heavy accumu- 
lation of petrol and fuel oil stocks, which have had a 
depressing effect on the price of these products. With 
many refineries operating at a loss, the pressure for a 
reduction in the price of the raw material has proved 
irresistible. But it is feared in oil circles that the cheapen- 
ing of crude oil may be the signal for a fresh bout of price- 
cutting by the smaller refiners, to be followed, in turn, 
by a demand for further concessions from the crude oil 
producers. If such a vicious circle were in fact established, 
there might possibly be a repetition of the débacle of 1932, 
when crude oil was sold for as little as 10 cents a barrel 
in certain cases. 


LSE 


. Continued from page 186) 
the whole year. Utilities, which had 
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} > . . . 
‘at a spirit of conciliation would pre- 


: ail in Washington. And the addition market, however, 


ing prices. And the whole market suc- 
cumbed to profit-taking on Wednes- 
tended to be camp followers rather than day, despite good t 
aders in the earlier advance, forged staged only the feeblest of rallies in 
«head to new high levels, in the hope response to the removal of the cut in 
sheet steel prices. Every section of the 
rallied again on 


DaiL_y AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 


CoMMON STOcKS (1926 = 100) 
rade news, and 


Oct. 13. Oct.14 Oct. 15 Oct. 17 Oct. 18 Oct. 19 


131:4 130-0 | 130-9 128-8 130-8 128°6 


“! a substantial re-armament pro- Thursday, although turnover was wer ae sala Geen ai, ees abe 


Cram 


‘mme to normal “ pump-priming ” 
‘ uraged the aircraft and base metal 
ao J - Trading remained active dur- 
len wt Present week, but prices were values, calculated 
“*s satisfactory. On Monday, utilities (1926 = 100). 

Petr took the lead, followed by air- 
‘ralt and copper issues. Industrial 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
on closing prices 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


'ocks made te 1938 
oe — temporary progress, until 
aate pro 1t-t i - C . 7 ] 
orden, a — exposed stop loss | Low | High 
fited n Tuesday the market bene- Mar. Oct. 
Mo’ irom the stimulus of the General | 30 | 19 
Motors decision to expand operations — -_—— = 
and to restore salary cuts, and Mon- 347 Ind’ls....._ 75°9 N21, 
“YS losses were regained, General 32 Rails .--- 19-0 | 31-48 
Motors i isj a 40 Utilities... | 57 2 
on -_ itself rising to a new high level | —— 
hat eh ar dE was remarked, however, SM Sk 35 
at steel stocks did not follow the rise, High Low 


“r uncertainty still prevailed regard- 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


March 31st. 


ToTtaAL DEALINGS IN New YorkK 


Stock Exchange Curb 
~~ 3 Shares 
' 19 8 
Shares Bonds 10" 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 000’s $600's 
5, 11, 19, 
8 738 3 | | ss 
193 1938 | 1938 Oct. 13 2,360 } 9,050 362 
a | 1,950 7.610 422 
>» 1,470 4,700 385 
7 | 2,520 6,720 669 
111-4 110-8 112-1 2 | 2410 cee 369 
28°6 29°3 29 4 a 19 2.430 7,680 | 350 
76:6 78:0 80:2 »” as 
2 92:2 9 4 * Jwo-Hour Session 


92:2 2 3 
35-92% 3:60% 3:57% 


+ January 12th (Continued on page 196) 
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Possibility of Cheaper Petrol. — Although 
™ the Gulf export markets in refined products have displayed 
renewed weakness during the past few days, the expecta- 
tion of a cut in British petrol prices would be premature 
at this stage. At the current rate of exchange, a reduction 
of 1 cent a gallon in the Gulf export price of petrol would 
be roughly equivalent (other factors remaining unchanged) 
to a decline of 0.6d. a gallon on the British market. 
Thus, if petrol is to be reduced by 3d. a gallon here, Gult 
prices must decline by almost 1 cent. Since mid-May, how- 
ever, when British petrol prices were last reduced, the 
Gulf price has fallen only 0.312 cents a gallon, although 
it is true that freight rates have also eased. American ex- 
port prices must therefore fall a good deal further betore 
the British motorist can hope for any concessions from 
the distributing companies. Nevertheless, the possibility of 
such a reduction in the fairly near future cannot be ruled 
Out Of account. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities. —In The 
Economist of September 17th, on page 561, we discussed 
the general results of Britain’s foreign trade in September. 
As the detailed trade statistics have since been published, 
we are able to give our usual tables, showing quantitative 
changes in the imports and exports of important 
commodities. Imports are shown in the first table :— 


RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 








Item and Measure 1936 1937 1933 

I a "000 cwrts. 7,560 6,425 9,118 
Beet and veal knvehabuinoanh en ans 1,118 1,186 | 1,226 
Mutton and lamb ............... "000 cwts 571 446 | 577 
Sugar (unrefined "000 cwts. 3,347 4,152 | 4,707 
[ron ore and scrap ... 7000 tons 582 | 710 | 287 
Raw cotton Lieveeeeeseeee’000 centals 929 965 | 701 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... 000 centals 250 255 | 303 
Flax, hemp and jute akin tons 15,607 9,191 10,045 
Crude petroleum _......... .. *000 galls. 49,469 43,386 | 44,082 
Hides, wet and dry ............ *000 cwts. 169 177 | il4 
Wood pulp Moe odes ‘000 tons 212 156 | 119 
Rubber . ee ee 351 | isl 
Unwrought copper. .............. : tons 22,260 42,069 | 25,923 
Pig lead tons 30,006 21,459 | 34,912 
lin: Ore and concentrates. . tons 4,304 | 3,694 3,163 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars tons 803 * 8385 
[ron and steel manutactures . ’000 tons 165 226 74 
Machinery tons 9,038 12,048 | 8,909 

j 


* Net export of 592 tons 


While our purchases of wheat, sugar and meat last month 

were higher than in the corresponding month a year ago, 

imports of raw materials were generally smaller. Imports 

of iron and steel in October, 1937, were three times as 

high as in the past month. A list of exports is given in 

the next table :— ; 
BRITISH ExPoORTS—MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 





Item and Measure 1936 1937 | «1938 
Coal 5; i °000 tons 3,031 3,657 3,012 
Iron and steel scrap ici . tons 17,058 9,881 | 21 878 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys . tons! 10,837 16,157 9,758 
Railway materials tons 7,243 10,428 9,497 
Total, iron and steel manufactures tons 183,023 193,615 | ] 38.0 28 
Textile machinery ..................... tons 3,616 6,054 | 5,202 
Potal machinery .............. ice tons 32,059 36,866 | 34 700 
Cotton yarns peeacesnentencnet 000 Ib. | 11,825 11,919 | 10,674 
Cotton piece-goods ....... F sq. yds. | 153,553 156,827 | 116,667 
SR ee RRR eRe "000 Ib. 4,572 2,877 | 3,291 
Worsted yarns ............... ..... 7000 Ib. 2,237 1,880 | 2.042 
Woollen tissues ............... ’000 sq. yds. 6,856 6,437 | 5,086 
SNE CUED on suscnsnsdycacad 000 sq. yds. 2,915 3,275 2,389 
Linen piece-goods ............... ’000 sq. yds. 6,788 5,675 | 3.856 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs | 31,454 35,008 | 32.926 
i cwts. 17,764 21,090 18 092 
Paper and cardboard ..............-... cwts. 406,177 | 368,032 | 2581243 
Locomotives and parts ............... tons 329 545 7 "769 
Motor vehicles and chassis ......... No. 7,065 7,828 | 6,324 


The decline in exports during the past twelve months 
has been fairly general. Shipments of wool tops and 
worsted yarns, exceptionally, were higher last month 
than a year ago. The increase in exports of iron and steel 
scrap is a reflection of the decline in domestic demand. 


* * * 


Cotton Yarn Price Agreements.—As a result of 
the depression in the Lancashire cotton industry since the 
beginning of the year, the price agreements in the spin- 
ning section are passing through a severe test. Owing to 
the limited demand, firms not adhering to the price 
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agreements have been able to satisfy merchants’ needs 
ai prices below the minimum rates charged by the co- 
operating producers. The price pact for medium American 
ring beams has already collapsed, and during the past week 
there has been a reduction of 3d. per Ib. in list rates for 
the 56’s weft range of counts and the 42’s weft range. The 
price agreement for 42’s American weft range of counts 
and the coarse counts American agreement are due for 
renewal at the end of this year; their fate will depend, in 
a large measure, on the course of trade during the next two 
months. In the meantime, the price convention in the 
Egyptian spinning branch is being maintained, and further 
attempts are being made to formulate a minimum price 
scheme for Egyptian yarns spun on ring spindles. 


* * * 


Czechoslovakia’s Textiles.—According to reports 
received by the International Cotton Spinners’ Federation 
in Manchester, virtually three-quarters of the Czecho- 
slovakian textile industry has been incorporated in Ger- 
many. Out of 3,281,000 cotton spindles and 104,000 looms, 
as many as 1,500,000 spindles and 34,000 looms are in the 
ceded territory, which also contains practically all waste 
and flax spinning mills and a large proportion of linen 
weaving. Fifty per cent. of the rayon producing firms have 
been gained by Germany. The carpet manufacturing, fur- 
nishing cloths and braiding industries are all in Sudeten 
territory. In the woollen weaving industry 67 firms out 
of 137 are in the German area, and there are now only 
three towns left in Czechoslovakia where woollen spinning 
is carried on. Lancashire spinners of Egyptian yarns have 
done an appreciable business with Czechoslovakia, where 
there are several fabric glove factories, and it is expected 
that this trade will be maintained. Future trade arrange- 
ments are uncertain, but Czechoslovakia will have to obtain 
cotton yarn from some country or else looms will stand 
idle. Another outcome of these developments is that a 
leading Lancashire spinning combine has been informed 
by a big Roumanian firm, which formerly purchased all its 
yarn from Czechoslovakia, that they will in future purchase 
their yarn from Lancashire. 


* * * 


The Tanker Market.—In contrast to the other 
merchant vessels, the oil tanker tonnage now under 
construction is higher than a year ago. At the end of 
last month there were 98 tankers, of 826,660 gross tons, 
being built in the world’s shipyards, compared with 
95 vessels of 729,049 gross tons on the same date in 193’, 
This increase is due to orders placed between the autumn 
of 1936 and the spring of 1937, when tanker rates were 
as much as three times their present level. In the long 
run, the construction of new tankers, even at the present 
high cost, may prove a profitable investment, for between 
June 30, 1931 and 1938, the world’s tanker tonnage 
has increased by only 25 per cent. to 10,715,680 tons. 
During the same years, world oil consumption has 
increased by more than 50 per cent., so that periods ol 
active oil consumption are bound to result in a serious 
Shortage of tanker tonnage. At present, however, the 
demand for tanker space is slow, though it seems that 
the number laid-up is not large. The winter may prove 
to be a difficult one for tanker owners, but it is expected 
that the Tanker Pool will be able to prevent competitive 
freight cutting for, according to the eighth Report of the 
International Tanker Owners’ Association, only £13,216 
was paid out as compensation to laid-up vessels between 
February and August, 1938, while £157,920 was received 
from operating tankers. They have thus a substantial 
surplus in hand. The levy imposed by the Pool was in- 
creased this week from 10 per cent. to 12.5 per cent. for 
<nensemenemeneieententetliaminatinsmeeenidictemmamennnt 
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(A ericaitinncsece 
voyage charters and from 12.5 per cent. to 15 per cent. for 
time charters. The contributions to the Pool are now at the 
highest level since the beginning of 1936, and should be 
more than adequate to meet all cash requirements for the 
financing of the laid-up tonnage this winter. 


* o * 


Diamonds.—The recovery on Wall Street has been 
accompanied by an improvement in the demand for 
diamonds. Sales of both raw and finished stones have 
increased substantially in recent weeks, and reports 
from the Antwerp and Amsterdam diamond trades are 
much more cheerful. Nevertheless, the current year is 
likely to be a poor one for the world’s diamond industry, 
for the improvement has come rather late. After five years 
of continuous expansion in demand, which raised the 
turnover of the Diamond Trading Company (the inter- 
national selling syndicate) from £1,500,000 in 1932 to 
£9.300,000 in 1937, world sales so far this year were 
substantially below last year’s level. As far as can be 
ascertained, the sales of the syndicate were below 
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Despite a slight increase in the flow have 


of orders to industry, the improvement 


has not vet gone very far. The output 
of coal has tended to expand but re- 
mains below the level of a year ago. last vear. Loadings 
lransactions in iron and steel remain 


} 


improved, and _ last 
totalled 458,400 tons, compared with 
339,900 tons the previous week and 
430,701 tons in the corresponding week 


still higher rate during the early part of 
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£3,500,000 in the first three quarters of this year, and 
even if an improvement now takes place the year’s total 
turnover will hardly reach £6,000,000. This vear’s sales, 
therefore, will probably be the smallest since 1934. 
At the same time, it is probable that stocks of diamonds, 
retained by the selling organisation, will be substantially 
higher at the end of 1938 than twelve months earlier. 
The South African Department of Mines has just reported 
that sales of South African diamonds reached 306,093 
metric carats in the first half of this year, compared with 
an output of 623,560 carats. In the same period of last 
year production was only 381,190 carats, while sales 
amounted to no less than 523,101 carats. As the experience 
of the smaller producing countries has probably been 
Similar, the diamond industry finds itself once again in 
a somewhat difficult position. Thanks, however, to the 
Strengthened organisation of the diamond trade, there 
has been no break in prices. Public confidence in the 
diamond, therefore, has been maintained, and this should 
assist the industry in an endeavour to regain the ground 
lost in recent months. 


REPORTS 


week they — ance, and although business is not active 
there is a larger number of inquiries 
Forge iron remains in very poor de- 
nand, but sales of basic and foundry 
iron show some improvement. Hema- 
tites are rather more freely inquired for, 


have been at a 


limited, though the tendency is to- 
wards improvement. The Welsh tin- 
plate industry has experienced an in- 
rease in demand and the industry is 

\ Operating nearly 50 per cent, of its 
capacity, the highest level since Febru- 
ary. The demand for cotton goods has 
also tended to expand. The returns of 
building plans passed in September by 
144 local authorities, on the other hand, 
are disappointing, for they show a fall of 
-).1 per cent. from those for the corre- 
sponding month last year. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—In most sections of the 
coal market demand is improving, and 
collieries are working well up to the 
quota. Public utility concerns are 
taking better deliveries of gas coal and 
smalls. Demand for industrial steams 
sy sow, and demand for household coal 
has fallen off to some extent, Barn- 
bor ugh Main colliery, which has been 
Closed for some months, is to be re- 
Opened 
. ‘here are heavy stocks of coke of all 
srades, and they move very slowly into 
S umption. The outlook for blast- 
“nace qualities is said to be better. 

‘arge patent oven coke and central 
heating qualities are in poor request. 

‘Xport inquiry is on a better scale. 

* 

Glasgow.—There have been no new 
ecvelopments in the coal trade. Foreign 
yer aga remains restricted, partly no 

; ae to the political uncer- 
sida = -_ mag a tendency 
dinavian sindbis saat Manes Soe 0 
generally remain re ad a ; 
ice care ain much about the level 
Wikg tanks some months past. Coast- 
moninwte to London and elsewhere is 

vie steadily. The land-sale trade is 
ak Shipping Prices remain firm in 

» Particularly for washed smalls, 


wl C « : 
joe Strongly held in nearly all 


tainty 


+ 
i 
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th the arrival of ton- 
ed during the recent gales, 
nts at the South Wales docks 


Cardiff, —w} 
nage delay 
Shipments, 


the present week. There is no material 
change to report in the market, but 
the slump in the demand for small coals 
and the abnormally heavy stocks of these 
classes have compelled some collieries 
to restrict production, and the effect of 
this step has been to reduce the current 
supply of large and sized coals. Since 
the beginning of the year there have been 
price reductions ranging up to 4s. 3d. 
per ton in the quotations for duffs and 
ordinary steam smalls, but these reduc- 
tions are not, apparently, having any 
stimulating effect on demand. Quota- 
tions for best large steams and practi- 
cally all grades of sized coals are firm. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—The weekly report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange indi- 
cates that quiet conditions continue to 
rule in the markets, though in one or 
two sections of the industry there are 
indications that some improvement in 
demand may develop late in the year. 

In the pig iron department trading 
has been restricted, but the stocks of 
foreign iron which have been weighing 
on the market for several months have 
been greatly reduced. Consumers, how- 
ever, are still pursuing a cautious policy, 
and most of the business passing 1s 
limited to small parcels for near de- 
livery. To a great extent this may be 
due to expectations that when prices 
come up for revision a substantial re- 
duction will be decided upon. 

The demand for most descriptions of 
semi-finished steel has broadened this 
month, but many consumers still have 
heavy stocks to absorb before their re- 
quirements can be considered normal. 

Conditions in the finished steel sec- 
tion continue irregular. The reserve of 
orders in the hands of the heavy steel 
works has fallen to a rather low level, 
and recently the demand has not been 
more than sufficient to prevent a decline. 
The absence of orders for new ships 1s 
severely felt in this branch of the in- 


dustry. 
* 


Sheffield.—The iron and steel mar- 
ket is slowly taking on a better appear- 


although actual business is limited. 
Good buving of special qualities con- 
tinues. Bar iron shows but little change, 
although common bars are being rather 
more freely taken up. 

Business in both basic and acid steel 
billets shows some improvement, but 
users have still considerable stocks in 
hand. Structural steel demand is reviv- 
ing, and better inquiries are about for 
wire rods. Strip continues to be an 
active feature. There are no price altera- 
tions. 

In the iron and steel scrap market 
there are some indications of revival, 
but consumers are buying on only a 
small scale pending the postponed 
meeting to consider prices. This 1s 
likely to take place within the next few 
days. 

* 


Middlesbrough.—W hilst consumers 
of pig iron are proceeding cautiously, 
there is a slight increase in the 
volume of business both in foundry 
and hematite pig iron. Local foundries 
are increasing their delivery orders, 
which is an indication that the stocks 
of imported iron are now being re- 
duced. Output of hematite pig iron 1s 
sull restricted, the number of furnaces 
producing this quality in the North- 
East area being six. Whilst stocks at 
makers’ vards are not increasing, it 1s 
hoped that the demand by consumers 
will shortly necessitate putting more 
blast-furnaces into operation. 

Re-rollers are requiring larger sup- 
plies of billets; finished steel depart- 
ments are better occupied, mostly on 
account of indirect Government re- 
quirements 

Heavy steel scrap is plentiful with 
prices unaltered, but there is a keen 
demand for heavy cast iron scrap, and 
prices have been advanced by mer- 
chants. Blast-furnace coke is firm, and 
whilst no business is passing in foreign 
ore, imports under old contracts are 
on a better scale than last month 

* 

Glasgow .—Steelmakers in the West 

of Scotland find some improvement in 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Oct. 12, Oct. 19, 
1938 1938 
TREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, etc.— 

* heat— s d. s.- d. 
No, 2, N. Man. 496 Ib, ....000 23 3 28 3 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWL. —.saseveee > é > « 
Liv. Oct., per cental  .....-.00008 5 2 411 

Flour, per 280 lb.— . 
Straights, d/d London _........ 26 6 24 6 

J 24 06 24 0O 
Manitoba, €X StOPe  ........-seee0e 120 0 25 6 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. .. 9 4 a 

Oats, . . = a 6 6 6 6 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 480Ib.... 29 0 23 0 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWl...... » 0 9 0 

MEAT— 

Beet, per 8 Ib.— 42 1 0 

English long sides...........e++ { 410 4 8 

: 3 4 6 

Argentine chilied hinds { 48 19 

Mutton, per 8 lb.— _ . 2 
English wethers — ........+..0++ 5 g 1 8 

. } ;3 0 5 v0 
N.Z. trozem wethers — .es.eeee- ee 3 8 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 1 
10 

PRs COOMOR  notccnasonsonences ie : 8 . £ 

4 

Pork, English, per 8 lb. ......... 4 7 . 7 2 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

BUST wcoccccccccccecccesessecsecse "9 ) 9% 0 
CN i ieee oe epaweube 99 ) 99 0 
NN a i le oe m 0 99 0 

fr g2 0 sy O 
Ir eee RO eee HERERO E TEETER Rew eT ee 4 7 0 95 v0 

HAMS (per cwt.)— 

EL: \shncecdunessenbensininscs 45 0 100 0 
Uanted States iieainais 97 90 1 98 . 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

NN i ates 110 0 110 0 
PEON ~ snickentbndasemensses 114 0 114 0 

oe f129 0 126 0 
Danish Tere Peerer ITT itt itt tt ttt ttt) \ 130 0 127 0 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

72 O 72 0 

ID  sinincinsinscsnsseamesubeie { 20 : 3 
I ia 72 0 71 O 
lict “he 86 60 86 «QO 
English Cheddars — ..........ass0- { 90 0 92 0 
Siesta =< 3 

MOAR: sntinavasensseeitmbsenaeneses L164 0 64 0 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 
le §229 229 
I aa . 23 3 23 3 
BUNI  csbisccnns 330 33 0 

RINE: Wikindsvhntntontnciicscns cod 1400 40 
Gene J 32 6 2 6 
EK: ncseiebebunebbeneeeebeaneons 133 0 33 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. c. &t ..... sn 330 «66 33 «6 
52 ¢ a 

Costa Rica, medium to good ot 73 : 75 ; 

Kenya, medium ......... 38 0 «658 0 

DE IND. innctintdsicicaiee { 70 0 20 0 

EGGS (per 120)— 

nglish (15-15 19 9 2 0 
Engh ee i 20 0 210 
Danish (1512 1D.) ......sccesseeeee 2 - : 

FRUIT— 

Oranges, S. Atrican boxes 9 0 10 9 
anges ican boxes ...... { 149 140 
Brazilian Peras.. boxes { 7 ; = : 
ons, Nap! f{ 20 0 20 0 
Lemons, Naples boxes L 38 0 38 0 
Sicilian ., 3f17 0 12 6 
I uheaeeien boxe { 2 6 24 0 

a . ll 6 25 
Applies, fener. war.) papal baseete 4 28 0 27 ; 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian 13. 0 
var) Barrels one 20 6 

en : 15 0O 9 
Grapes, ran shaeenlet barrels { 246 25 ; 
Grapetruit, S. African............ 10 O 10 0 

; aa 13 6 10 O 
as Jamaica, Seeded ... 20 6 +15 9 
= Jaffa, Seedless {3 : 

LARD (per cwt.)— 

| finest bli: 50 0 500 
Irish, tinest bladders ............ 56 0 56 0 
US 48 6 46 QO 

a eae ae pecenecen senencese 51 0 48 0 

PEPPER, per Ib.— 

Biack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 23% 0 2 

” % (Duty paid) ... 0 Big O 3 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... { : : 4 : : 

' ” Duty paid) .. + : : 3 : 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English, King Edward, Siltland : 5 . ; ; 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centritugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

Es AEROS - kucessecncoties 5 3 5 2 
Rerinep London— 

Yellow Crystals ....... pesneese i9 0 18 9 

Cubes { 23 3 23 O 

iieninsdudseedenasen cena 339 23 6 


* Weeks ended Oct. 6th. and Oct. 13th. 


~—F 
. _ | a @, 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Oct. 12, Oct hg ~ 12, Oct. | 
19381938 938 038 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. >i . i . ds a 
Crushed ........sscccessecseseees 19 \ 10 Ll> GOLD, per fine ounce .,........ on l46 5 — &i. 
Granulated ......cccscssssescesees) 20 320s SILVER (per ounce)— 
19 3 19 0 ear ensoseccecces 1 7 7 
Home Grown........s0ee+0 4 19 6 19 3 
TEA®* (Auction Average) (per lb.)— ie uinie 
_ a wer eeceereeeeesereseseeeeee - 13 40 13 51 MISCELLANEOUS 
S. “ie - - | 
Ceylon s.ssceeeee oseaeee +4 sa 7 . | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
Java we.cscensenseesecserecreneranenes -” ” 12°51 in paper bags 20 to ton (tree, non-recturnaabic) — 
ve coves eocccceccesccsonscosees * 11:94 11:83 4-ton loads and upwards ..... 42s. pet 
TOBAG rin “as Se CHEMICALS— s. d i 
( a P a : ' = { { 
Virginia pe ed ont un- f 0 8 0 : | Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5°, 4 ; . : 
stemmed, common to fine... 2 © - : f02 02 
, | POMS . .snienseneraxcnatunencces 2 . 
Rhodesian stemmed and =f . : > | . Los 03 
STEMMEM .........ercrcccrseoseoees . 7 se Oxalic, DEL ..ccccecsecssesee- J 0 5 » 5 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 9 ; : 4 } 1 ; » 6 
SLOTAM|CT 2..00.cccccscoccccocsecces 1 4 . « | »»  Jartaric, English, less 5% Ll ds ti , 
Stemmed ......0+0- 0 1 0 | Alcohol, Plain Ethyl _............ 20 120. 
East Indian 0 5 os | Ammonia, carb. ...........+ tons 2900 2000 
Unstemmed.......- 1 6 1 6 | pee” “wane 2100 2100 
6 OD sc ictabciinsece 766 766 
Areenic, UMD ccccccsseeed perton 3500 3500, 
| d i @ 
TEXTILES Slats a ae ! 
, percwt. 135 6 13 6 
( as d d. pp DOME  cecccsnncecssessesves 6s 8 8 0 
"ae eee iscevknaieiin > as 5 16 Nitrate ot soda ......... per cwt. 8 0 8 0 
’ Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ....... 8°03 8°14 | — Potash, Chiorate, net 04 04 
» Giza, F.G.B. ssossovsoeeees 8-03 804 | VTE coimssonom 0 4: 04 
Yarns. 32°s Twist .-..-.. ; 953 953 | — eee percwt. 10 WO 
” ” 40's Weft.......c.erressevee 1014 7 8 Soda Bicarb. ............ per wt. 4 ° 0 ) 
»  60’s Twist (Egyptian)... ‘ “2 . 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. ‘a . 6 . FEE per owt. { 3 8 
oa . 
—— Re ree” , Sulphate of Copper...... perton 18150 1958 
19x 19, 32’s & 40's ... 23 0 23 2 COPRA (per ton)— 
» 38 in. ditto, 33 yds., an: CNG, GAL kcssensein eee 1089 10126 
18 x 16, 10 Ib. ........08 99 99 a ; 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., HIDES (per lb.) — 5 ee St 
£62025, Slag Wr. cccsecoes 8 9 8 9 Wet salted, Australian ............ 1s as 
FLAX (per ton)-—- ces —-_ | 1. @ s 0 > 
ion Si o7 0 65 0 West Indian ee? 3? 
Livonian ZK .......sececeeeseerseres) 68 0 66 0 sececsrecrecssccccseases) =) 3 9 3h 
ern: .. 67 0 66 0 . O 44 
Pernau HD * es cca on : . r90 0 } SORDD  sntisnccemnssesiennness “t 2 : 9 5 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort........ 90 0 93 0 
~ J 0 64 0 6 
HEMP (per ton)— | Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... L 07 0 7 
atten I" 0 70 O i ’ 
eee anion, ER cos 7 : 21 0 | Market Hides, Manchester— 0 44, 04 
JUTE (per ae = a + } Best heavy ox and heiler ...... oo 0 5 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., Bon com JS 0 4 » 4 
Oct.-—NOV. — secscorecccccesssoree ree: ee UU ee en oS an SON 
Daisee 23 caf. Dundee, Oct.- Silas 0 54 0 5 
BUOY. <.cacovosaresconcecccevessocese 1976 19100 | SU CAM ssa, see eeeaaeceaerenens 0 673 0 6 
( cn / 6, 
SISAL, (per oon f, 0 i4 0 INDIGO (per |b.)— : j50 5 0 
African, Nov.-Jan. resem 17 0 17 0 Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... L 6 0 6 0 
( cine — a 
te 7 3 7 3 | LEATHER (per lb.)— | 
~~ aaa 7 : : ; Sole Bends, 8,14 lb, cceanonssesel ; i ' 
svosenesenbainaie spocsonnnn 8 
8 0 8 0 a 6 . 2 0 2 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ....-+..0006 7 3 7 3 Bark Tanned Sole  ..cccoccccccsee { > 10 > 10 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. si : J 0 6 0 6 
English, Southdown, greasy .... 13\> 1312 Shoulders from DS Hides ...... L 0 8 0 8 
a Lincoln hog, washed... 13 13 sos fos a8 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 23 23 | ~ Eng. or WS do. ...... Lad if 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg.... 13 13 0 5 0 5 
N.Z., greasy, eres . = = ; Bellies from DS do. .........s0000: { 0 6 0 6 
a rossbred 40-44.. 2 : 
Tops— | . sei JS 07 0 
Merinos 70's average .....++++ 28: 281) | » Eng.or WSdo. weed QQ 9g 0 9 
a _ ier ° 26 26'2 | J 10 1 0 
Crossbred 48's ......+00 snioceese ” “4 ) 1612 | Dressing Hides _.......... an L138 i 8 
46'S .cccccccccccceee eevee 6 16 ae 
. | Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. { 3 33 
MINERALS | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 1 6 
COAL (per ton)— s S « @. Petroleum, Aeneas. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 viv 
, s 6 1 6 Fuei oi, in bulk, tor contracts 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 22 8 22 6 cx, sta Wiedietiese ie aa 
9 0 SUETACE ccccccccccccccccsccecces 4 0 esi 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . 19 3 | ) 4+ 
9 | ML . céasenpneve pesncencoten ° 4 ( 
oliaiaiaiiaiiat - > : | Diesel 0 40T 
Sheffield, best house, at pits 24 0 24 0 | ROSIN (per ton)— f15/150 15 100 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— } American ....eeee seereeeneseneenree 19 15,0 195.0 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 \ : Ib co s. d 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 2065 0 265 0 | RUBBER (per |b.)— S & , 3 
anes CEMA, ROBY occcoccccscesscsce 202 6 202 6 | St. ribbed smoked sheet ....++. * 0 > 3 0 8 
IED: nccccenansonsnnsell per box 2 6 21 6 | Fine hard Para .......... eceecccoces oO: 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— | SHELLAC (per cwt.)— f38 6 38 0 
“Tentant a saneseseese.d 43.189 46/16/3 | ———— oe ae = = * 
4600 46189 | TALLOW (per cwt.)— 7 
Three months ....... sskbiieanel z= - ; a 1:3 London town .....006 Stina 17 6 17 6 
Tin— cea ae oe | TIMBER a 9210/0 21/0/0 
; aV0 9,0 2 2/0 | Swedish u/s 3x soveee PCr St, se — 
Standard cash sssemnertsrenee 398 10:0 21100 . cf 2isx7... P “ 21100 20 10 
Three months ....... Orr < 206 100211100 | ” 2K A aes ‘  » 19/00 3 0 
Lead, soft forei 206/15,0212.0,0 | Canadian Spruce, Dis. na 23,00 230, 
ass aa 1611/3 16/39 |  Pitchpine........... cvssoeper load 13/100 12 
Cash ereccenescooceece srerreeeeeere) 1639 16 ll 3 | Rio Samana vee per std. 35 0.0 35 o” 
English, pig ssscsesseseeseereee 18,0/0 18/100 | PCAK  seveusnresrsensenss ‘pet load 29D 0120 
Spelter, G.O.B.— } Honduras Mahogany logs. it. : ae 060 
“Spot siete a 1413/9 15/89 English Oak wtanks Be 0 : 0 )70 
speebecacuphene "11513 15/113 English Ash Planks ” ‘ 
Aluminium, ioge sod bars... 9400 9400 VEGETABLE OILS (pertonnety— sg, gs 
= AS CENEES 0-0 .000 102.00) 102'0/0 Linseed, naked ........+00. sasainien Z21/15,0 <i/8 
Nickel, home and export ......... 18000 18000 | UME scncnasnasnpacond Ee (ee 
185.00 185,00 \ Cotton-seed, crude ..... sinieesni 19,100 19 nit 
Antimony, Chinese ........0000...¢ 22099 5800 i Coconut, crude ......... nema . 14/176 1 
SSO GOOD | BRED ce csesscovnseoesscsceses comes Eaee 120 
Ec s. dos. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. ...... 9,26 6 
Woltram, Chinese ......per unit 33 0 Nom. Ou Seeds, Linseed— 1129 
26 0 = Nom. La Plata, Oct. ........c000 vvvee 10 ry : Tt 
lat ; I sca cusadicscinumenignmaues 12 a 
Se otane Setiem bal per 02. 80/0 800 a s. d. ; 
“- er suver eoeeictnetaae ‘Oo lb. 14/1090 14100 Turpentine ots per cwt. 32 6 d 
ese Prices are for fuel oii fer inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and de not 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


tons) 


| Week ended | Jan.~September 
| 
District Oct. Oct. | | 
1, 8, | 1937 | 1938 
1938 | 1938 | 
| 

Northumberld.| 290-1 288-9 10,663-4 9,927:2 
Durham ...... | 629°4 626°4 24,807:°7 23,685:°8 
Yorkshire ... | 846°4 891-3, 33,385-3, 31,463°3 
Lanes,Cheshire 

and N. Wales.) 330-9 343-0 13,182-0 12,680-9 
Derby, Notts& 

Leicester ... | 624°3 661-6 24,992-5 23,601:9 
Statis, Worcs, | 

Salop & War- 

en ee 377-1, 393-8 15,032-1 14,509°8 
South Wales & 

Monmouth | 751:2 775-5 28,378-7 27,001:0 
Other English | | 

districts* ... | 115°5 120°6 4,090°6, 4,063-4 
Scouand ...... | 614°8 613°3 23,936°4 22,462°8 
Total ... .4,579°7 4,714°4 178468 7169390 °1 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 


and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 








(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Delivenes 
Variety fy . 
d Aug.1. | Aug. 1, 
| ~ i = 1937- | 19°8- 
eabe: | seme | Oe | One. 3% 
American .,.... 23:3, 21:5 237 | 209 
Brazilian onic 4°8 6:1 52 41 
Peruvian, etc.... 2:6 2:3 32 | 20 
Egyptian ...... 3°5 7:1 52 | 53 
Sudan Sakel .., 4:2 | 3-5 38 | 38 
East Indian....., 43! 66, 7 «Ct 93 
Other countries 2:6! 2:3 48 | 25 
Total... 45°31 49-4) 560 | 479 


Metals 


_ SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
' 7 
Week ending From Jan. 
eo Bere ' ] to Oct. 
Oct. 12, | Oct. 19, | 19, 1938 
1938 1938} 
Con | Tons | Tons Tons 
opper ...... | 15,000 | 17,650 | 390,075 
tend | 3,360 | 3,400 71,760 
Lead eessesee 15,150 | 12,750 308,100 
SPERET.....005 10,150 | 11,300 | 250,150 
U.K. Stocks 
Oct. 8, | Oct. 15, 
_ | 1938 1938 
Copper . official w’houses): | Tons Tons 
on Niaiekapusaaveeceatecbin. | 397207 4,637 
OIE i sacecn iia disks | 27,560 | 26,374 
in (London and Liverpool)... | 8,470 


8,273 | 


METALS—(cont.) 
TInpLaTe INDUSTRY 
Week ended 
“> Oct. 1, Oct. 8 
1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 
CERO ccccscccccccces 76:97 45°98 49-77 
Week ended 
Oct. 14, Oct. 6, Oct. 13, 
1937 1938 1938 
' Tons Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 6,807 3,814 6,003 
Stocks (warehouse and 
PE kctiineetrstcrccrs 4,737 5,364 3,862 
Forty-one Weeks ended 
Oct. 14, 1937) Oct. 13, 1938 
; ‘Tons Tons 
Shipments  .......0.0.00- 332,264 193,417 


Foods 


WortD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


- (7000 quarters) _ 























| Week ended! Season to 
| Oct. | Oct. } Oct. | Oct. 
| 8, | 15, | 16, | 15, 
= | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
From— 
N. America......... | 722 596 4,246 6,081 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay.......... | 105 52 1,146 1,414 
PEI cicxsssanees | 122 214 1,576 2,505 
iis aint nice 321 158 1,505 3,375 
Danube and dist... | 113 216 2,074 1,075 
Seas z i 547 406 
Other Countries .. | 2 305 2 
ON ccc vaiunaia 1,383 1,238 11,399 14,858 
o— 
WIM seccnasnensieses ‘ 271 202 3,124 2,822 
*Onders™ scccs iain 477 302 1,691 4,448 
France othe 2 52 144 347 
Belgium ....ccccccce 89 110 1.375 1,228 
PICMG ccccencscence 97 74 708 996 
TE acahcaswaa wreee’ | 27 71 264 291 
ee, a 7 18 325 259 
Scandinavia ........ 90 43 296 454 
Other European 
Countries ........ 146 §=254 +=1,093 1,300 
Ex-European | 
Countries........ | 177 212 2,379) 2,713 
Pe iisinxeans sees | 1,333 1,238 11,399 14,858 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


Malize MEAL 
____ (000 quarters) 

















Week ended FromApr.1to 
From Oct. , Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. 
8, 15, 16, 15. 
1938 1938 1937. 1938 
ASBOTINA  occcccccccse 529 593 24,6006 7,867 
Auantic America 100 61 4 10,931 
Danube Region ...... 38 16 2,227 2,235 
Sv BB. ARICB sc ccccese 47 43 3,170 779 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 40 58 791 «1,117 
ED nacsacndeses 754 771 30,798 22,929 
OTHER FOODS _ _ 
Week ended 
| Oct. 8, | Oct. 15, 
1938 1938 
Bacon: ' 

Arrivals in London (bales): 14,730 14,293 
Danish .....ccccccccccccccecses 4,677 4.931 
Canadian ....ccccsceseeeeeseee 2,185 2,030 
BINGE sccees a — 1,590 1,664 
Lithuanian .... cove 3,458 2,982 
Polish ..ccccccccccccccccccceoe 

Cocoa: ; 
Movements in Lond. (bags) 
LAGER... cccccccccccsesesscerss 11,138 750 
D/d for home consumpuon 7,753 3,810 
Exports  ...cecceseeseneeeeres 250 274 
Stocks, end of week ...... 189,839 186,505 


__OTHER * Foops— cont.) 


Week ended 





Oct. 8, 
1938 
COFFEE: 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 593 
» Did for home consn. 205 
- ee Sieteasiaminenigeteia oa 
an tocks, end of week.,. 2 3 
Central and S. American: _ 
My iiccksicenicéccensus 149 
D/dtorhomeconsumptuoa | 4,190 
eee 1,610 
Stocks, end of week....... 91.808 
Other kinds—Landed...... 199 
D d tor home consn. 4,786 
oi) * IIR rele cascec 677 
. Stocks end of week. 52,801 
MEAT: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
(| ee 9,325 
OU ME WORE onc ccecscccckcce 4,679 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,748 
Pork and bacon ............ 1,136 
GION Sic kcceninicsansas 762 
SUGAR: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 
Le ibeaeead 4,133 
BOIID civic snacecacecceces « | 17,108 
Stocks, end of week ...... 227,501 
Tea:* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.): 
jg eae 49,260 
Wee I icncapeidcxcsustdinees 4,313 
CEP ii cacccainenwiasensannts 22,121 
DR cicctiace juaswnaabieiaiian 1,482 
Sumatra 
pt ae 975 
7 otal 78,151 





19] 


Oct. 15, 
1938 


744 
244 


3,393 


it 
2,273 
3,294 
86,255 
3, 306 
3,743 
401 
51,963 


10,361 
4,571 
3,161 
1,159 
1,170 


14,809 
16,207 


226,103 


50,496 
4,947 
22,196 
540 
373 
682 
79,534 


* Weeks ended October 6th and 13th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 


AND LIVERPOOL 


Week enced 


| Oct. 8, 

1938 

I inc tcciedssunnendins tons 1,723 
ND ona xcccsddccuconeees tons 1,907 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 97,819 


Oct. 15, 
1938 


1,377 
1,919 
97,277 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 


(000 tons) 
Week ended 


| 
} 











From Jan. Ito 





| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
: 15 16, 15, 
1938 1938 1937. 1938 
Argenune to— b " 
U.K. and Orders 11-6 3°8 393 1 228 4 
Continent ......... 4:5 15-0 461-7 16 2 
U.S.A. and Canada’ 11-4 5-1 659:°3 | 270°5 
Australia, Brazil, 
OE. cacsxnyaaetesse 0:2 19:9 15 9 
Calcutta to— ah 
U.K. and Orders... 1-5 3-8 103-9 89-5 
Continent ......... ‘gun aud 0:2 09 
Bombay to— 
U.K. and Orders... 4°6 1:3 62:5 | 1246 
Continent, ....eeeee ae ae 43°23 a3 
Madras to U.K. a ae 
India to— ; | 
Australia, etc....... 0:4 1:0 | 23:3 | 13:9 
RP aire ssdnccsacenns — : sa 
SEER docccccesseccee ae es 1-2 
NP assataxcces | 34:5 , 30°0 1736:3,1267-0 


enc 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


GRAINS (per bushel 
Wheat, Chicago, — 


Win 
Maize, Chisson a 
Oats, Chicago, Dec, 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. | 
Barley, Winnipeg, i ccisane 


METALS 
: -S (per Ib.)— 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 
roducers’ export 


Oct. 11, 
1938 
Cents 


10: 82l2 
11°10 


Oct. 19, 
1938 
Cents 
64/8 
61 
445¢ 
24/8 
42°8 
3746 


11-02) 
11-30 


Oct. 11, Oct. 19, 
1938 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y.,. StraitS Spot .....ccce 44°75 45 65 
ee ek ee errr 5°10 5-10 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 4°95 5-05 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct. ...... 4°73 4°63 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
BERGE UG eccsancscoosees 532 53g 
Santos, No. 4 .....+65 8 8 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°55 8-55 


* Oct. 12th 


Oct. 11, 
1938 
Cents 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 


Cotton, Am. Mid., Nov..... 8-26 
Lard, Chicago, Oct. 7:45 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 

33 deg. to 33:90, at well, 

per barrel ............00-- 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 17)16 

Do. do. Nov. 171g 

Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 

Q6 deg., SPOt  ....eereeeererrere 3°15 


Oct. 19, 
1938 
Cents 


8-29 
7:12l9 


96 
161516 
161516 


3°05 


ener 


nee ee 
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Continued from page 189) 
demand for practically all classes of 
heavy material—the notable exception 
being that for shipbuilding material, 
which remains poor. For this, however, 
an early improvement is looked for as 
a result of the Admiralty work on hand 
and from work which it is confidently 
expected will shortly be placed with 
Clyde shipbuilders. Re-rollers of steel 
bars are still finding business quiet. 
Sheet re-rollers, on the contrary, find 
business still improving and a few more 
mills are in operation this week. In 
Glasgow and district the position in re- 
gard to the many manufacturing ac- 
tivities carried on is very satisfactory; 
plants are running to capacity and work 
on hand will ensure a satisfactory level 
of activity for several months. 

* 


Cardiff. —The recently improved 
tone in the tinplate market 1s main- 


tained, particularly for deliveries in the 
home market, and current production 
is at a higher rate (nearly 50 per cent. 
of capacity) than it has been at any 
other peri xd this year since February. 
With world stocks greatly reduced, and 
the recent international tension allaved, 
a recovery in the export trade 1s ex- 
pected. The market for sheets shows 
little change, and the export trade in 
galvanised products is dull and very re- 
1. Stocks of ingots at works are 

and the output of pig iron 
ind steel is less than half of what it 
Wa lier in the vear. Prices are un- 


Textiles 

Cotton (Manchester). — Although 
there has been no general buying 
movement, inquiry for yarn and piece- 
goods has tended to broaden, and in 
certain Quarters more contracts have 
been arranged than for some little time 
back. Some leading buyers have come 
to the conclusion that more favourable 
opportunities of purchasing are not 
likely to occur in the near future. A 
rather firmer feeling has prevailed in 
the raw cotton markets. A feature in 
the trading in futures has been the 
appreciation of prices for near posi- 
tions. More cotton is being delivered by 
American farmers to the Government 
against a loan, and supplies in the con- 
trol of Washington now amount to 
about 8 million bales. 

The undercurrent of demand in the 
spinning section has improved. In 
American qualities orders have been 
given out rather irregularly, but fair 
weights have been booked. The reduc- 
tion of 4d. per lb. in list prices for 
medium wefts has caused some com- 
ment. Most Egyptian spinners have 
met with a more encouraging turnover. 

A better tone has shown itself in the 
cloth market, and inquiry has expanded. 
A development of interest has been the 
increased activity for India, and a much 
healthier turnover has taken place in a 
variety of goods, with the result that 
some manufacturers have extended 
their order lists and cases have been re- 
ported of idle looms being restarted. 

* 

Jute (Dundee). —Raw jute prices 
are being very well maintained, with 
sellers showing a certain amount of re- 
serve. The statistical position seems to 
favour a comparatively high level of 
Prices this season, as it stands to reason 
that all consumers will be anxious to 
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obtain sufficient supplies to prevent 
them from drawing further on their 
stocks, which have been reduced to a 
low level during the past few seasons. 
Though the Indian jute mills are now 
working only 45 hours per week, they 
will still require six million bales for 
the current season, yet the final fore- 
cast gave a quantity to be received from 
the present crop of only 6,696,000 bales. 
There seems to be little doubt that four 
million bales will be required by other 
consuming centres, so that all the avail- 
able unsold stocks carried forward from 
the previous season will be needed. It 
can scarcely be imagined that the final 
forecast can be under-estimated by 
about 33 million bales. The full group 
of Daisee-2/3 is quoted at £19 10s. per 
ton and fours at from £18 15s., with 
good marks at from £20 and 
£18 17s. 6d. respectively, October- 
November. There is a great scarcity of 
offers of white jute at £21 5s. for good 
Lightnings and from £19 17s, 6d. for 
Hearts, October/November. 

Jute yarns are very firmly held all 
round, though business is now very 
much quieter. Spinners are very busy 
and are harassed to give delivery of 
yarns on order. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE prices of many raw materials rose 
further this week on favourable busi- 
ness news from the United States. Non- 


ferrous metals, cotton and rubber were 
all dearer last Wednesday than a week 
earlier. On the other hand, wheat prices 
fell further on the Liverpool futures 
market. The decision of the co-operat- 
ing copper producers on Monday last 
week to raise output quotas from 95 per 
cent. to 105 per cent. of the standard 
tonnages from October 15th failed to 
stem the upward trend of prices. But 
when it was announced last Monday 
that restriction of output was to be re- 
moved, the advance in prices was 
checked. 

Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States (De- 
cember 31, 1931 = 100) fell slightly 
during the week ended last Wednesday, 
from 143.3 to 143.0. A month ago the 


index stood at 144.5 and a year ago at 
167.0. 


Metals 


Copper. — The co-operating pro- 
ducers’ decision to remove the restric- 
tion on production from October 15th 
checked the rise in prices, but there 
was a net gain of 17s. 6d. on the week 
in the standard cash closing price of 
£46 16s, 3d. on Wednesday. The Sep- 
tember statistics show that stocks out- 
side the United States, at 164,374 short 
tons, are about 15,000 short tons less 
than a month earlier, and are equivalent 
to only five weeks’ requirements. It is 
felt, therefore, that the rise in prices 
may continue. 





* 

Tin. —Tin prices gained a further 
£5 10s. this week to close at £210 15s. 
on Wednesday. The demand for the 
metal has been strong and increased 
tonnages have been acquired on the 
United States account. Supplies, which 
are showing the effect of the low free 
market quota, are now less than current 
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requirements and prices are likely to 
rise further unless the quota is in- 
creased. 

* 

Lead and Spelter.—Although the 
prices of both metals were higher on 
the week the improvement was chiefly 
due to the strength of copper and tin. 
These metals are not directly affected by 
increased trade activity in the United 
States, and in other countries produc- 
tion is in excess of consumption. Lead 
gained 7s. 6d. on the week, closing a- 
£16 8s. 9d., while spelter advanced 1); 
to £15 8s. 9d. 


Grains 


THE wheat market has been helped this 
week by drought in Australia and the 
absence of seeding rains in the United 
States, but prices failed to advance. The 
reduction in the world’s surplus due 
to a partial failure of the Australian 
crop cannot be substantial and may 
well be offset by the heavier pro- 
duction in Argentina. The Wheat Ad- 
visory Committee is reported to be 
framing a plan to deal with world wheat 
over-production and the Premier ot 
Manitoba has invited representatives of 
all the exporting countries to a Con- 
ference at Winnipeg in December 

The maize market has been steadier 
during the week and prices are n 
closely in line with wheat. There has 
been a fair trade in Russian and Iranian 
barley, but supplies of English barley 
are in excess of demand. 


Other Foods 

Provisions.—The market in most 
provisions was quiet but firm. Bacon 
prices were lower but others showed 
little change on the week. Eggs and 
Danish butter were dearer. 

* 

Colonial Produce.—Demand tor 
tea continues strong but prices were 
a little lower on the week. Sugar prices 
were also weaker but coffee showed 
some improvement and cocoa remained 
unchanged. 

* 

Fruit and Vegetables.—Supplies 
of potatoes at the Borough were heavy 
and prices difficult to maintain, but 
those of other vegetables were more re- 
stricted and prices were firmer. Fruit 
prices were lower, with the exception 
of apples and pears, which were less 
plentiful. 

* 


Milk Prices.—The September 
Statistics issued by the Milk Marketing 
Board are summarised below : — 


ee oe 
Sept.,'| July, | Aug., Sept, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 

















Prices (per gall.) d. | d. d. | d, 
Liquid a Nein ae 15 17 15 an 
Av. manufacturing.. | 6-425,6:655 | 6606 6 a 
SE chseccctesnease 112-38 [12-61 [11-5 11°58 

a sales (mill, | 

8 
i casnnspenareces 49-3 |53-1 | 51-1 506 
Manufacturing ...... | 18-2 | 35-0 | 32-1 | 24 3 
Total contract ...... |67°5 | 88:1 |83-2 | 74 
| 
Used by farmhouse " 
cheesemakers ...... 2:3 | 3-4|3:3 28 


} 


The price for liquid milk remains 
fixed but the average manufacturing 
price was slightly higher than 1 
August. Liquid consumption, though 
a little lower than in August, was ! 3 
million gallons higher than in Septe™- 
ber, 1937, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST, LIMITED 


BOARD’S POLICY OF CONSTRUCTION 


MR R. S. G. STOKES’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of Modderfontein East, Limited, 
was held, on the 19th instant, at Johannesburg. 

Mr. R. S. G. Stokes (the chairman), who presided, moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Commenting on the accounts, the chairman remarked that pro- 
vision for taxation and lease consideration together represented the 
heavy burden of 46 per cent. of the company’s working profit. 


FINANCING OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

Continuing, he said that in terms of the resolution of shareholders 
dated November 15, 1937, the authorised capital of the company 
had been increased from £930,805 to £950,000, and the directors 
had been empowered to issue new shares at their discretion in order 
to finance a portion of the company’s heavy capital expenditures 
on construction work, estimated to total approximately £150,000 
during the year ended June 30, 1938, and the following half-year. 

Conditions up to the end of the financial year had been, in the 
opinion of the Board, unfavourable for the disposal of any large 
parcel of reserve shares on satisfactory terms. Consequently, none 
of the shares had been issued and capital expenditure for the year 
under review, totalling approximately £121,000, had been met out 
of distributable profits and cash resources. Although opportunities 
for the sale of reserve shares at a figure favourable to shareholders 
were today substantially better than at any time during the last 
nancial year, it was now the intention of the Board to provide from 
Working profits the funds required for the completion of construction. 
The additional amount was estimated to be a little in excess of 
£20,000, 

The bulk of the construction work had been completed. The 
additions to the treatment plant had been finished in March ; with 
the installation of additional electrically driven air compressors, the 
boiler plant had been closed down ; and a new electric hoist at No. 1 
main shaft was now in commission. Good progress had been made 
with the Clover Incline, which was already in service, to the 26th 
level. The erection of a new electric hoist at No. 5 shaft should be 
finished before the end of the calendar year. 


GOOD OPERATING RESULTS 

Operating results disclosed satisfactory records for tonnage milled 
and working profit earned, and with an increase in the scale of 
’peraions, working costs had shown a considerable decline to 17s. 9d. 
per ton milled. 

A general tendency towards a decline in the grade and percentage 

©! payability in easterly development continued. At the same time 
marked irregularity in values occurred from point to point and it 
Was significant that one of the most advanced easterly raises had 
recently disclosed a value of 2 ozs. over a channel width of 36 ins, 
lor a distance of 280 ft. In interpreting development returns: 
Moreover, close comparisons would not be justified. Large quantities 
© ore were developed by stoping and the annual decline in the 
“erage value of payable footage and of the tonnage developed was 
largely due to the gradual lowering of the pay limit in conformity 
With the reduction of working costs. 
, The development footage had totalled 55,484 ft., showing a heavy 
“cine In comparison with the aggregate for the previous year- 
Assuming an adequate supply of native labour, a similar rate of 
“avance during the current year was to be expected under the present 
Programme. Subsequent footage requirements would depend upon 
the Percentage of payability disclosed which, as indicated by the 
remarks made by the consulting engineer in his report upon variable 
‘onditions prevailing in the different development areas, could not 
be predicted with confidence. 


INCREASE IN ORE RESERVES 


eth in the available ore reserves to 6,329,100 tons, at an 
icin —— value of 4-3 dwts. per ton, was particularly satis- 
~~FYs reflecting primarily the influence of a reduction in the pay 
“ut upon the economic value of the marginal ore. 
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The mine’s large resources of low grade ore were the dominant 
factor in the company’s decision to adopt a policy of steady expansion, 
in accordance with which the rate of milling had now been increased 
In five years from 1,000,000 to approximately 1,500,000 tons a vear. 
During the last few years the Black Reef, underlying a large area 
in the Far East Rand, had been successfully prospected and mined 
three or four miles to the west of Modderfontein East. The Black 
Reef formation was known to underlie fully 3,500 claims upon the 
company’s property. Present information was too limited to warrant 
any statement regarding the possible economic value of that reet to 
the company. 

‘The outlook for the coming year was highly encouraging, concluded 
the chairman. 

‘The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES 
AND ESTATE, LIMITED 


RESULTS WELL MAINTAINED 
PROMISING NEW DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Consolidated Main Reef Mines 

and Estate, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at Johannesburg. 

Ur Hans Pirow, the chairman, who presided, in moving the adep- 

tion of the report and accounts, referred to the loss which the com- 

pany had sustained through the resignation of Mr C. L. Read, a 

tormer chairman of the company, on his departure trom South 
Africa. 
YEAR'S RESULTS 

The results of the past year’s operations, continued the chairman, 
did not differ materially from those of the preceding twelve months. 
Tonnage milled had increased by 18,5U0 tons to the record figure 
of 1,935,000 tons, yield and revenue had been lowered by 0.094 
dwt. and 10d. per ton milled respectively, and, although costs had 
fallen by Sd. per ton milled, the total working profits at £583,585 
had shown a decrease of £33,201. 

The net capital expenditure had been £91,563, and after deducting 
£2,415 realised by freehold property sales appropriation from profits 
on capital account for the year had amounted to £89,148. 

It was estimated that for the current year capital expenditure 
would amount to approximately £50,0! 

As foreshadowed, development footage had been considerably 
reduced—from 111,953 ft. in the previous year to 86,610 ft. With 
the smaller development of footage, payable ore developed totalling 
2.098.400 tons had been 1,256,600 tons less than for the previous 
year, and the average value at 4 dwt. had shown a decrease of 
0.1 dwt. It was gratifying to note that the very satisfactory ore 
reserve tonnage had been maintained with the smaller development 
footage, although the average grade of reserve had fallen by 0.1 dwt. 


EXPLORATION OF FRESH AREA 


An interesting feature was that mine development on Main Reef 
and Main Reef Leader had now reached the stage when it was pos- 
sible to begin exploration of an extensive and hitherto undeveloped 
area lying to the west of the current workings from which it was 
separated by Bantjes Dyke. The results obtained in that exploratory 
work were bound to have considerable bearing on the future of 
the mine. Five drives were being advanced into the area in order 
to test it on as many levels as was practicable. 

That development had not yet penetrated much beyond the dyke, 
and although results to date were promising, much more work would 
have io be done before it would be possible to form any estimate of 
the value of that ground. 

Development footage was being maintained at last year’s leve 
and if the present satisfactory supply of native Jabour continue 
results for the current year should compare favourably with those 
of last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 


Fleet Strect, London, E.C.A. 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


REVIEW OF THE COPPER POSITION 
MR CHESTER BEATTY’S REVIEW 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Roan Antelope 
Copper Mines, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London, 
Mr A. Chester Beatty (chairman of the company presiding 

Che chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —During the 
year 75,253 long tons of copper were produced, an increase of 
5,6 3 tons over the previous year. On the other hand, the average 
realised price of £45 9s. “id. was £5 Ils. per ton lower. The all- 
in cost was £24 16s. 2d. per ton, and the net profit for the year 


was £1,575,068. This result was arrived at after transferring 


x2 to replacements reserve, as against £175,000 in the previous 
year, and also charging £50,200 to operating expenses as a provision 


for the pension and bonus funds for mine employees 
Out of the net profit the sum of £512,000 has been appropriated 


to meet the company’s liabilities for taxation, including £67,900 
for National Defence contribution, £250,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve, and £10,000 added to the mine pension fund con- 
tingency reserve, bringing that reserve up to £30,000, An amount 
of £30,000 has been appropriated as a reserve for mine employees’ 


leave pay. At present leave pay is charged to operating expenses 
each vear, and it is the intention to continue this practice. The 
accrued liability, at any date, is about £30,900, and it is considered 
prudent to set aside this sum as a permanent reserve. After pro- 
viding for these reserves and for the interim and final dividends 
for the year, there remains a balance of £261,844 to be carried for- 
as against £263,120 in the previous year. 


THE COPPER POSITIONS 


In my review of the copper position last year I mentioned the 
factors which had brought about an undue rise in copper prices, 
h peak in the first half of 1937, and of the difficulties 
lted therefrom. Subseque ont to my address to you the 
continued decline of business in America resulted in a further re- 
duction of copper consumption and a considerable increase in 

in that country. World copper consumption outside the 
tes continued at a high level, but the London market was 
under the influence of the unbalanced position in the United States 
and a consequent increase in exports from that country. This re- 
sulted in the prices of Standard Copper on the London market fall- 
ing to the low figure of £32 10s. per ton. Producers who are 
members of the restriction scheme decided to reduce the output, 
which since December last had been maintained at 105 per cent. of 
basic quotas to 95 per cent. as from July Ist last. 

Since that date there has been a marked improvement in copper 
consumption in the United States and, following on the improve- 
ment in the European political situation, there has also been an 
increase in the demand on the London market. With a view to 
meeting this increased market requirement, producers who are mem- 
bers of the restriction scheme have decided as from the 15th of this 
month to remove restriction on output for such period 
found advisable 

It is impossible to estimate how much of the current demand for 
copper outside the United States arises from supplies purchased 
for re-armaments, but I think it is easy to exaggerate the amounts so 
used. On the other hand, conditions favourable for a relaxation of 





as may be 


re-armament, to which we all look forward, also favour an expansion: 


and a freer flow of world trade which will result in an increased 
demand for copper for peace-time purposes. 

Recent experience has amply demonstrated the advantage to be 
obtained from close co-operation among producers with a view to 
maintaining, so far as possible, a sound market position for the 

metal and in May last members of the restriction scheme decided 
unanimously to extend the scheme for a further period. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The quarterly statement of our estimated revenue and expendi- 
ture to September 30, 1938, will be issued to shareholders, with re- 
prints of the proceedings of this meeting, and will show an estimated 
ret profit of about £250,000, subject to taxation. 

In these uncertain times one does not like to prophesy, but I 
do think that in spite of the present unsettled world conditions we 
have reason to be satisfied with our business. There is no doubt 
that the demand for copper is a persistent one, and, taken over a 
period, it has been a consistently expanding one. Therefore, with our 
large ore reserves, our low operating costs and our location in the 
Br ‘itish Empire, we can look forward with confidence to the future 


‘he report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of the United Steel a 
Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at 21, Tothill Street, Lor 

Sir W. Benton Jones, Bt. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said that the year ended June 30, 1938, was the fifth year in 
succession in which the directors had been able to report a year of 
trading and financial results which were better than the year before, 
The company reached its highest rate of production and earned its 
largest profit. 

A vear ago the directors reported that the works of the company 
and its subsidiaries had been operated continuously at a high rate 
and production has been greater than in the previous year. The 
high rate continued until the first quarter of 1938, when the speed 
began to fall, and in the second quarter the fall continued. 

Steel production in Great Britain in 1937 was 135 per cent. of 
the production of 1929. In Western Europe, excluding Great Britain, 
production in 1937 was 98 per cent. of 1929, In the United Sta 
of America the production in 1937 was 89 per cent. of 1929. In 
the first six months of 1938 production declined in Great Britain 
to a rate which was 123 per cent. of 1929, in Western Europe to 
93 per cent. of 1929, and in the United States to 38 per cent. of 
1929, 

An indication of the future might be found in the records of recent 
production month by month. It was to be hoped that these figures 
indicated a turn of the tide. 

In Great Britain exceptional circumstances had accentuated the 
recession, but the effect of these exceptional circumstances, he 
thought, must by now be nearly passed and unless actual consump- 
tion declined further a larger proportion of home-made steel and 
iron would be required. 


fon, 


IMPORTANCE OF PIG IRON 


He referred to the recent difficulty in obtaining sufficient mater! als 
at home to supply the steel works when working at maximum pro- 
duction. He said: “If the steel trade is to be self-supporting it 
must make sufficient pig iron to meet its maximum needs. Pig iron 
is a very suitable commodity to store. It is too heavy to be pilfered) 
it occupies very little space; it is very easily handled and it does not 
deteriorate appreciably. It seems obvious to suggest that the tel 
trade should organise the storing of pig iron in lean times and Jraw 


on its store when demand is high. Such an arrangement would make 
it unnecessary to provide more pig iron making capacity than 1s 
required by the average demand. It would enable selected prg tron 
works to operate at a uniform rate and at the same time would pro- 
vide coke makers and colliery proprietors with a uniform ou let tor 


the coal and coke consumed directly and indirectly in the manulac- 
ture of pig iron.” 

Referring to prices, he had heard it said that they were too high 
and that a reduction in price was required to stimulate buying li 
this meant that a reduction should be made in price with the object 
of stimulating demand without proper regard to cost, it was un- 
reasonable. The prices of steel had been regulated during the 
recent trade activity. In spite of rising costs little change had be 
made until in May, 1937, Later, the prices then fixed wert 
stabilised until the end of this year to allow buyers to undertake 
forward commitments without risk. He did not think it would be 
denied that if prices had been free they would have risen to 4 
higher level than they were to-day. Prices have been regulated oY 
reference to costs when trade activity was rising, and the only vod 
reason for reducing prices would be a fall in costs. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In concluding, he said: “ I have said before and I repeat that the 
production of steel in this country is established at a permanently 
higher level in any circumstances because the imports of steel, whi 
a few years ago amounted to over 4,000,000 tons, are now limited 
to a much lower figure, and the difference becomes an addition ‘ 
the demand for British steel. For this reason, even if there should 
be a further recession in the steel industry, which seems unlikely, 
production would not fall to the low levels which it reached in the 
depression of 1931 and 1932 


‘I have already referred to the figures of production in recent 
months and the possibility that they may indicate some revival. 
In any case, however, there is a wide margin between the maximum 
production of 13 million tons in 1937 and the minimum producto 
of a little more than 5 million tons in 1931, and even if, for th 
next few years, production is to be less than the maximum there 2° 
lower levels at which we can obtain satisfactory results.’ 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF SIX PER CENT, 


rhe twelfth annual general meeting of the Perak River Hydro- 
1 ic Power Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 
-orge Balfour, J.P., M.P. (chairman of the company), in the 

Lis speech, after expressing regret 
he Sultan of Perak, said: —The 
given you at our 
made exactly 


at the death last 


week 
accounts we p 
last annual g¢ 


the same 


resent to-day 
eral meetin 1g. 
appropriation to writing 
jation and reserve as in the previous year the bal 
available for loan interest dividend, 
n increase of some £23,000. Your directors, however, feel 

that 1 wise policy to make larger appropriations during the years 
heavy tin consumption so that they can feel justified in making 


ne 


t appropriations in any lean year or years if we have to 


forecast 
] lac { we only 


1iance 


Th, UL pac. 


account 


etc., would 


rnational upset which culminated in the crisis of a few 
ks ago has no doubt been responsible for 
nseguent decline in demand for tin. I think we are entitled 

that we are now facing the low level of demand, but that 

the trend ol Cone trade will be steadily and firmly on the 
ight expect considerable improvement 
The most encouraging 


the slackening of trade 


up grade, 
during this finan- 
fact is that under the abnormally 
conditions we are facing at the moment we are dealing with a 
2 ) kw., whereas a few years ago when the tin penis 
imilar low level we were only dealing with a load of some 


f kw. to 8,000 kw. this, in my opinion, is good evidence of a 
I le foundation for our business. 
UNITS SOLD 
\ 1214 3000 units last year, compared with 228,000,000, 
ot 14,000,000. The load on our plant—a maximum of 
falling to 27,000 kw.—shows the rapid effect of 
( aes of tin. On the maximum load we had to work all 
lant, both hydro-electric and steam, to full capacity. With 
compicuion of this plant we shall be prepared for any load we are 
to have to deal with for some years to come. 
) the last two or three years we have overtaken the necessary 
to both our steam generating stations and segpmce and 
1 our transmission system. We can look forward, after the 
it payment for the work now nearing completion has been 
no very heavy capital commitments for some time to come 
0 any acquisition of property. 
} Vil note that at the conclusion of the ordinary business a 
will be submitted to increase the capital by £500,000 by 
creation of 500,000 “A” shares of £1 each, which may be 
‘d either as preference shares or ordinary shares, but so that not 
than 200,000 of the additional shares should be issued as 
Pricrence shares, I do not anticipate that we shall require to issue 


in one-half of the amount to be authorised to cover fully 
ice Of all our capital commitments outstanding 
REVENUE FROM SALE OF CURRENT 
actual revenue from sale of current amounts to £531,661, 
ed with £569,414 in the previous account. On the actual 
‘or the year neglecting the present position your directors 


rs ! have been justified in recommending a higher dividend than in 
the previous year. Under existing circumstances we are not justified 
" Scomiending more than six per cent. 

Pe I know you will want me to say a word about the outlook, 
rei — in view of what I have just said. I have already men- 
: tras I believe we are at the moment on the lowest level of 


2 i My opinion is that, short of any of the world upheavals 
lify all opinions and forecasts, we should see a much better 


na 
ty $e alf-vear, and if I am right, while we shall not present the 
me ‘ih revenue balances next year, we should be able to present a 


iusfactory account, 

Mala: — ™ should have been able to arrange with the Federated 
ae Government to deal with the various small supply 
how. n8s Which they operate in our area in the Perak State, as I 
x ‘Ways held, and still hold, the view that it would be to the 


Senefi of the State and the consumer. We have so far not been 
sare Sore the authorities. We certainly have no right to be 
aa — - Pressing the matter, but I still hope that in the interest 
aD development of electricity supply in the Perak State we may 
rela ay reach agreement on the matter. I might add that our 
fi ns with the authorities are of the most cordial nature, 
Th oe on mutual confidence and respect. 
me and accounts were unanimously adopted and the pro- 


“S increase of capital was approved. 
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LIMITED | 


AND BONUS 20 PER CENT. ) 
I} nine I h ordi 1 \ n | M ] 
h on the 17th I + at W 1c] I LI | 
. M Gy be F Je epn (t ena c 
prot rom ing wed c it { tt 
and ler ¢ 1 an incre I Ls} A 
dend of 10 per cent. and a cash bonu Pp 
per cent. for the year) was rec fe Dhei lia Murex 
Wel Pro whose entire capital he v Murex 
completed the transfer of it arif i t 
hold premises at Freezywater, Waltham (¢ I ¢ 
With a hoor area of approximately four and i 
perhaps, the finest example in the Br 1 Isles « ' 
storey factory. In the whole area of fou i 
Were only four internal columns orting tl of 
The welding industry continued to expar i k 
compeution to which he had repeatedly referred, their outy 
sales had shown some increase during the vear under review. Sel 
prices had been reduced to meet continued and inet compet 
but the board hoped that the greater manufacturing capacity of 
new factory at Freezywater would further reduce costs and enable 


the company to continue successfully to meet such cor ipeution. The 


interests Which Murex Welding Prox had in the Premier | ( 
Welding Company (Mersey), Limited, of Liverpool, and in the 
Australian E.M.F. Company both continued to be satisfactory 

Their other subsidiary cot pany Mag M | 1 All 
whose entire capital they also now held, confine cuvl 0 
he production of pure magnesium met 1d mag nesium VS, 
for which products there was a growing demand 

The new financial year had opened 1 pr 1 of international 
political unrest, and the economic and i1 il cond s obt ng 
during the lat p ot finance had ted 
the demand f uch products as tl inutact S hey } 
exper nced a \ Vv Cl ] t g off 1 prot It 
might be that the rec \ zo no f 
would improve; the figures for September poi 1 to that b 
the case. With any marked revival h won 
that the company would obtain its full share of b 

The report was unanimously adopt 


JOHORE RUBBER LANDS 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of oe re Rubber Lands, 


Limited, was held on October 18th at Winchester H London 
E.C. 

Mr E. B. Ridsdel, who presided in the absence of the chairman, 
Mr H. M. Graham, owing to illness, said that the profit earned 
amounted to £3,343 as against £6,888 last year The falling off 11 
their profits was due to the poor trading conditions that pres uiled 
during the year covered by the accounts. The price of rubber 
steadily declined th ee the year and the average price realised 
was 74d. per lb. , Lon don landed terms, as against id. per It the 


lanting 
£ QO 4) 


f hei ir rep 
turther 


previous year, or a difference of izd. per Ib. 


programme and inc reased taxation accounted for a 
in their expenditure. 
As stated in the report, 


82) per cent., but he was sorry to say that the export allowance for 


the exportable allowance tor the year was 


« —=s 

April-June of this year was 6U per cent. and for June—December 
it was only 45 per cent. If the exportable allowance was only 
45 per cent. for the remaining three months of the financial year, 


viz., to March 31, 1939, the average percentage for the year would be 
only 48} per cent., which must have a very adverse effect on U heir 
costs. Output was a very important factor, apart trom the price of 
the commodity. 

The average price realised during the current year was about 

7-3d. per lb., London landed terms. Although the price had recently 
aman to 84d. per Ib., with such drastic restriction if must advance 
much more to enable them to make reasonable profits. The t.o.b. 
cost for the year was 4:941d. per Ib., and the all-in cost 5 882d. 
per Ib. Those costs, on a restricted crop, must be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

The directors recommended the payment of a dividend of 2} per 
cent., less tax, which would absorb £2,743, leaving £8,456 to be 
carried forward, as against £7,856 brought in. 

It would be observed from the balance sheet that t 
financial position was sound, as Cé ash in hand, war loan, 
rubber stocks, less creditors, amounted to £15; 027, or nearly £10 
per planted acre. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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dividends, the income which we mav expect { 


WPPRY irom 


the Union Miniére alone should, in the present favourable condi. P 


the payment of 


tions, ensure their conunuance. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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no object in concealing the fact 


from doubts a 


interest in it is relatively small 


altogether, 
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Capital Issues 


PuBLIC appeals for new capital this 
week are limited to the issue of 500,000 
4 per cent. £1 preference shares of 
Scottish Power Company at par. The 
new shares rank pari passu with the 
existing 6 per cent. and 4 per cent. 
issues, and although the issue price 
little advantage in relation § to 
the market price of the existing 4 per 
cent. issue, the attraction of a sound 
electricity preference issue free of stamp 
evidently assisted the over-subscription 
on Thursday. An offer of conversion, 
in dual form, has been made to 
Hambleden Estates 6 per cent. debenture 
holders to exchange their stock (which 
is due for repayment in October next 
year) into £60 4} per cent. “A” 
debenture stock and £40 4} per cent. 
“B” debenture stock for every £100 
6 per cent. stock now held. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
October 22 £ £ 
Lo the Public .. 500,000 500,000 
lo Shareholders . 1,883,125 1,855,447 1,517,750 
By S.E. Introduc- 
tion 259,875 1,741,162 
By Permission to 
Deal .. 782,067 2,755,272 
Sav. Certs., week 
ended Oct. 15... 50,000 50,000 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date £ 
1938 (New Basis) .. 246,252,302 224,505,892 
1937 (New Basis). 469,724,209 420,478,046 
1938 (Old Basis). 177,121,743 156,355,428 
1937 (Old Basis) 268,071,371 221,907,687 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date : : ; 
1938 (New Basis 
1937 (New Basis 
1938 (Old Basis 
1937 Old Basis 


£ 4, 
170,806,047 50,849,668 2,850,177 
359,342,232 57,877,455 3,258,359 
130,913,375 22,621,981 2,820,072 


203,697,009 16,718,178 1,492,500 


should provide a nev 
that 
may be felt about our interests in Tanganyika Territory has arisen 
to the future fate of the Territory itself. 
goldtield is a very important asset for Tanganyika Territory. 
and, leaving it out of 
I feel justified in saying that now we have recommenced 


¥ source of revenue ing 


any anxiety which 


The Geita 


Our 
account 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Year to date : 
1938\ New Basis) 137,116,878 15,958,905 71,430,109 
1937( New Basts) 209,416,307 27,010,875 184,050,864 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,591,813 9,752,053 21,011,562 
1937 (Old Basis) 151,696,824 16,571,365 53,639,498 


Note.—“ Old Basis ”’ includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only; ‘*‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted 


PUBLIC OFFERS 

Scottish Power Company .—Issue 
of 500,000 4 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preference shares at par. Rank 
with existing £2,200,000 6 per cent. 
and £1,000,000 4 per cent. preference 
stocks. Owns capitals of operating 
companies. Supply area, 12,000 sq. 
miles ; installed capacity, 152,000 kw. 
Combined profits: 1935, £465,035; 
1936, £523,141 ; 1937, £569,631 (before 
depreciation, etc., of £162,196, 
£188,328 and £201,329 respectively). 

BY TENDER 

West Surrey Water Company .— 
Sale by tender of enough £10 5 per 
cent. preference shares to realise 
22,771. Minimum price £12 10s., 
yielding 4 per cent. at that price. 
Water rental: 1935, £47,113; 1936, 
£50,825 ; 1937, £53,172. 

Torquay and Paignton Gas Com- 
pany.—Sale by tender of £80,000 
4 per cent. redeemable preference stock, 


redeemable at par 1968, or from 1963 
on notice. Minimum price is par. 


UNIT TRUST 

Keystone Gold Certificates : 
Fourth Series.—Managers, Gold Pro- 
ducers Fixed Trust, Ltd. Initial port- 
folio, 16 dividend-paying Rand com- 
panies (7 further companies can be 
included). Life, 10 years. Issue price, 
13s. per sub-unit. Service charge, 5 per 


regarding the future. 


too) are in good hands. 


cent. (to 3d. up); _ half-yearly fee, 


ths per cent. 


BONUS SHARES 

South London Greyhound Race- 
courses.—It is proposed to increase 
capital to £180,000 and to issue 400,000 
additional deferred shares to present 
holders in the proportion of one bonus 
share for five shares held. 

Lightalloys, Ltd. — A _ share 
bonus is recommended of one new 
share for every two shares held as a 
November Ist. 


National Omnibus and Trans- 
port.—This company is making 4 
free bonus issue of three £1 ordinar} 
shares for every twenty held on Novem- 
ber 7, 1938, by capitalising £150,000 
from general reserve. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Ceylon Government 4 per cent 
Inscribed Stock, 1939-1959. The 
principal of this stock will be repaid 
at par on April 15, 1939. 

Hambleden Estates, Ltd.—On 
October 1, 1939, this company will 
redeem at 110 all the 6 per cen! 
debenture stock (on March 31, 19 
the amount outstanding was £1,686, //\: 
For this purpose £1,075,000 4; P* 
cent. “A” debenture — stock ane 
£725,000 4} per cent. “ B” debentuts 
stock have been created. For ¢ac! 
£100 of first debenture stock-holders 
are offered in exchange £60 — 
mortgage “ A ” debenture stock anv 
£40 first mortgage “B” debentuts 
Stock, together with an adjusting ! 
terest payment of {1 7s. (less a 
Holders are given until October / 
1938, to accept 
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The Right Hon. Viscount Stonehaven, P.C., i (1932), LIMITED 
| HH V S haven. P.C.. G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 1932 ’ 4 - 
ihe Nig ¥ USK . 
} t? t oft - — . . =o ve : 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said:—The effect of the FURTHER REDUCTION OF DEBENTURE sTOCK 
; ; T T} I nital 1s refi cted il 
for ! duction ind ?f rvanisatl Ol cdplta ! POLin ‘oe ; ' se 
a much more satisfactory The sixth ordinary general meeting of British Rubber Esta 
il . ’ i Lis I : : : na * - | 
I am pleased say the results for the seven month Java (1932), Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, a Ma 
} ; - , e . 7 +} paym nt of a Lane, London. 
“ ;ul 7 ( s _ Baa 
that p In fixing th Mr James Davenport, the chairman, said, in the « 
ay re ae ' r isos sane — a - enidtine Sinmun GO 2 
} d in mind the advisabilit marks: The accounts show a reduction in the profits tre 4 
i bul a Tes £29,5 ind they show a strong financial position, ' 
t ) l 4 iA - > 4 . « Gis 
he present i= ets of over £87, . Moreover, we have reduc 
debt from £120,000 to £98,800. We are setting 
5} aut i x - . 
’ 74 urther lamntios 
\ nter the ¢ lions of U vears profits just under 2/,400) in further reden pu Phi 
\ ’ int 
] ] I | t the is jown to approximatelv £92, , from 
( nda al \ i TT I ny tne 1 a ap} 
Ur Mit y c 
i It [ K ppc s to b fave bl couple of vears ago. : 
} ! > reasonable figure 4 The working for the vear may be summarised as follow Prof 
i } n ) as fs . a . + ft ‘ 
decline in tt arnings ot the Benguela Railway 1s to be noted f¢ on rubber, £34,034; profit on tea, £8,861; loss on cofi f+ 
be Gres sin hs of 1938, due principally to a decrease in ship- or a gross profit of £42,486. There was hue change i 
ve fir months of jue principally to a decrease : 
; oO - ie le Je > ) yO and 
ments of metal The increase in copper production and_ the from tea, but a very considerable decline from om 
uot | ; ; 7 } rT eX ce < rob » ‘ yugh we Wer 
improvement in price should fe retlected in the earnings of the coflee [The most serious reverse was on rubber. Althoug 
uilway, which will also be assisted by a resumption of shipments able to export 90,000 Ib. more than in the previous year, our p 
fz lead and mangan was reduced by £18,121, caused by (1) a net selling price of 14d. ; 
) me, ica and Mmanganes< 
a : eee = , ] . 
As regards our East African gold interests, the construction of lb. less, and (2) an increase in the quantity valued in ¢ 
the 250-ton mill which is being erected by the Geita Gold Mining at the nominal price of 1d. per Ib. 
Company is proceeding very satisfactorily, and it 1s expected that I think it must be clear to you that, unless there is very mats 
ee | : “ir a} : ‘ ’ > ¢ . tw 5 i s“ry\ir 
gold production will commence early next year. The interest which improvement in prices, this year’s results are bound to be ppe 


At the same time I would not have you think I am despondent 
The International Committee are handling 4 
difficult problem with great ability, and producers (and consumer 
If the revival of business in the United 
States continues to make progress, it may well be that atter 
turn of the year we may sce a different picture. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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iumbers of Jews in different countries contain a certain margin of error. 
om others published in the Jewish Year Book, 1938. 
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Where are the Jews? 


The charts which we present below have been derived from estimates for about 1937, published in the official German bulletin 
haft und Statisttk, 1938, June, Part II. It is to be emphasised that these figures are based on religion and not on race. In many 
ntries, Great Britain included, no questions are asked in the census as to the religion of the population. Consequently, all statistics of the 


Those used, however, do not, in most cases, differ substantially 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
kor the week ended October 15, 1955, 
total ordinary revenue was £16,201,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £17,599,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £186,315,000, against a deficit of 
£,116,314,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-B ALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
jf, thousands 
' Week Ww eek 
Esti- April 1, April 1, ended ended 
te, 1937, to 1938, to Oo Oct 
mate, Oct. 16. Oct 15, Pn. t, 
1938-39 16, 15, 


1937 1938 | 1937 1938 


ORDINARY 


























IX NUE 
Income Tax 341150 63,576 68,455 2,071 5,382 
Sur-tax 62,000 7,110 8,900 210 199 
Es c 

Duties ... 88.000 50,130 40,230 1,400 1,270 
Stamps 24,000 11,010 10,080 400 310 
ND . 20,000 7,850 , 600 
Or I 

R Duties 1,250 150 590 
Portal I. Rev. 536,400 131,976 136,105 4,081 7,752 
Customs .... 227,950 121,716 122,518 4,584 4,538 
Excise 116,150 58,700 59,020 1,900 1,620 
Total Cust 

and Excise 344,100 180,416 181,538, 6,484 6,158 
Motor Duties 36,000 1349 9166 601 523 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt 8,670 6,510 5,740 900 1,700 

P.O. Fund. 2,400 
Crown Lands 1,330 640 630 
Rec. trom 

Sun. Loans 5.250 3,548 3,962 94 
Misc. Rec. .. 10,500 8,261 3,673 367 68 











Dota! Ordin- 
ary Revenue 944,650 340,700, 340,814 12,527 16,201 














Seir-Bat 
REVENUE 
Post Office 
and Broad- 
asting* 80,442 38,190! 39,060 900 
Total 1025092 378,890 379,874 13,427 16,201 


T 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
) Meet payments 
£ thousands 
+, | Week Week 
Esti- Aprill, Aprill, & _ N 4 4 
ti 1937, to 1938, to ended ende 
Oct. 16. Oct. 15. Oct Oct. 


* ‘ 16, 15, 
1937 1938 1937 1938 


mate, 


1938-39 


ORDINARY 


EXPEND 
Int. & Man 

f Nat. Dt. 230,000 129,827) 130,434 4,661) 4,111 
Payments to 

N. Ireland 8,900 3,673 3,969 


Other Cons. 


Fund Serv. 5,239 1,586 1,654 238 


Total 244,139 135,386 136,057 4,661 4,349 
Supply Serv. ¢702409 321,629 391,071 11,800 13,250 





Total Ordy 











A 


Expend 946548 457,015 527,128 16,461 17,599 
Secr-Bal 
EXPEND | 
P.O and | 
Broadcast- | 
ing Votes 80,442 38,190 39,060 900 
Total 1026990 495,205 566,188 17,361 17.599 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Detence Loans Act. 


+ 
+ Alter 


concessions of £100,000 
passage of Finance Act. 

Atter adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net 
£2,150,000 


made during 


increase, 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£130,617 to £2,838,277, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £62,000 issued to sinking funds) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£1,591,000 to about £8,331 millions. 

WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
£ thousands 
Net INcREASES IN Desr | Net REPAYMENTS, ETc. 


[Treasury Bills 9,521 | Public Dept. Adv.... 3,550 
Nat. Sav. Certs 50 | Bk. England Adv.... 4,000 
P.O. & Teleg. (Mon.) 400 

| N. Ad. Shipping... 30 

9,571 | 7,980 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to October 15, 1938, are 
shown below :— 


£ thousands) 
527,128 ; Ordinary Rev. ... 340,814 
474 | Eire receipts* 10,000 
3,758 Gross borr. 186,019t¢ 
Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 5,473 
| Net borrowing...¢180,546 


531,360 


* Receipts and issues under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire 
(Confirmation of Agreement) Act, 1938. 

t+ After allowing for issues under Eire Act (now 
shown separately). 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Ordinary Exp. 
Increase in balls... 
Eire issues* 


531.360 | 


Treasury Ways and 
‘Bills Means 
. Advances | Total Float 
—! Floa-|*;. 
Date Bank ing i 
Ten- T: Public} of Debt | “*°** 
der &p Depts. Eng- 
1937 land 
Oct. 16 595°0] 298°6 34°4 — 928-0, 333:0 
Dec. 31 889-7* 39-4 55-7 | 984-9 wm 
1938 
July 9 573-0 298:3 43-1 914°5 341°4 
» 16 568-0 302:3 40:7| ... | 911-1) 343-0 
»» 23 568-0 304:1 37-2] ... |909°4 341-3 
., 30 565-0 309-1 46°6)/ .., 920-7 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1 44:2 ooo 924°3 364-3 
» 13 555-0 303-4 44-1 oe 902°5 347-5 
» 20 555°C 296-2) 41-9 wee «=| 893-1) 338-1 
» 2? 555°C 2940 45°7 saad 894°7 339-7 
Sept. 3 550-0 316-9 44:1 we «6 911-0) =—361-0 
» 10 545-0 324:2 46-0 s 915-1 370-2 
» 17 537-0 334°5 48-2 919-7 382-7 
» 24 526°0 345:5 49-8 921-3 395-3 
» 30 883-4* 49-2 wo. |932°6! ...* 
Oct. 8 521-0 379-1) 49-3 4:0 953-4 428-4 
» 15 526-0 383-6 45:8 955:4 429-0 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate tloating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount Per 
| a. 
Average Allotte 
om : ; Rae at 
— fered “PPlied! 411 %e mini- 
Offered bor Allotted mum 
Rate 
1937 8. d 
Oct. 15 50-0 88-1 50:0 10 9:20 40 
Dec. 31 50-0 d0°5 50-0 10 11-59 47 
1938 
July 2& 45-0 85:2 45-0 10 5-43 40 
- oe 45-0 90:7 45°0 10 5:2 37 
ae 45-0 88-3 42:0 10 5-03 32 
o @ 40-0 82:4 40:0 10 1-90 58 
Aug. 5 35-0 78-6 35-0 10 1-80 40 
» 30°0 76:8 30-0 10 1-50 30 
~ ae 35-0 82-2 35:0 10 1:51 32 
— 40-0 87-6 40°0 10 1-53 36 
Sept. 2 45°0 74:6 45-0 10 5°87 37 
a. 9 45-0 63-1 42:0 11 11-02 60 
ia 40:9 55°8 37:0 18 10.75 66 
=o a 40.0 58-2 49:0 19 7-07 62 
5 30 45-0 68°8 45:0 25 1:42 8 
Oct. 7 50-0 71-6 50:0 14 3:44 60 
» 84 50-0 72-6 45:0 15 5-57 69 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
£9-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
68-day bills 

On October 14th applications at £99 16s. 1d. 
per cent. tor bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 69 per cent. of the amount applied tor. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 16s, 2d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 


4400 millons of Treasury bills are being offered 
on October 21st. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Purchase i 
Price 
39 weeks to :— ; ; ; = 
Oct. 2, 1937+ 24,116,574 
Oct. 1, 1938 24,200,812 


Sales in Number _ | 


18,087,430 
18,150,608 


Week to:— 
Oct. 2, 1937.0... 571,992 | 428,994 
Sept. 24,1938 0... | 465,698 | 349273 
Oct. 1, 1938* |...” | 484,284 | 363,213 


* Net Exchequer receipt 6 days ended Se ), 
tec 8, ys s t. 30, 
1938, Dr. £1,050,000. + After adjustments to tone 19, 


October 


i) 


_ 1938 





BANK OF 


ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


OCTOBE 


R 19, 1938 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


; 4 
Notes Issued : 

In circln. 486,391,031 

In Bnkg. De- 


partment.. 40,023,242 


526,414,273 


Govt. Debt.. 11,0] 
Other Govt 
Securities ... 188,797,35 
Other Secs... 176,679 
' Silver Coin 10,867 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ; 

Gold Coin & 
Bullion 


200,000 000 
2> 1972 
326.414.2753 


526,414,273 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








4 | é 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 104,931,164 
Rest Sine 3,120,398 Other Secs. : —— _— 
Public Deps.* 33,762,955 | Drscs., et 
Other Deps. : —————————— |_ Securitie 23,931,808 
Bankers 90,927,941 | - —— 
Other 35,862,351 1,932.04 
——--——-——. Notes 40,023,242 
126,790,292 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,540,196 
178,226,645 178 645 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comm- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Acc 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
| Amt. 
Both Departments Oct. 19, zene 
1938 Last La 
Week Yea 
COMBINED LIABILITIES ; ya 
Note circulation ........ » 486,391 9,991 =) 8) 
Deposits : Public _...... 33,763 5,496 3,983 
Bankers’....... | 90,928 3,931 1,999 
6 eee 35,862 71 BY 
Total outside liabilities 646,944 — 9,143 7,243 
Capital and rest ......... 17,673 23 » 
COMBINED ASSETS ——— ————_ -——__ 
Govt. debt and securities 304,744 9,52 9,099 
Discounts and advances 8,000 1,554 - 
Other securities ......... 24,108 1,998 : 
Silver coin in issue dept. 11 Same 
Gold coin and bullion.... 327,754 — bt ” 
RESERVES — — 
Res. of notes & coin in - 
banking department... 41,363 9,946 “ 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“proportion”) | 25-7 6:1 , 
(b) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes ‘ 
(“‘ reserve ratio ’’) 50:7 0-7 
COMPARATIVE ANALYsIS 
(£ millions) _ 
1937 | 1938 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. Oct 
20 2 5 12 , 
Issue Dept. : ” | eee 
Notes in circ. 484-3 500-9 505°8 496:4 45 
Notes in bank- ‘ 
ing dept....... 42-1; 25:5, 20:6 350 : 
Govt. debt and | amie 
securities ... | 199:4 199-4 199 199 
Other secs. ... | 0:6 0:5 Ok wv ; 
Gold ......s0005 | 326°4 326°4 326-4 326 4 
Deposits: d . 
Public ....... «| 20-8 11-5) 12-1) 28-3 
Bankers’......<« 89:3, 99:9) 109-:7, 94:5 
Others ..ccccooe | 36°3, 40°2 7-1; 36°0 2 < 
Total eccoccocere 155:4 151-6 158-9 159 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: “9 
Government.. 99-6 112°8 121:9 114°5 r 
Discounts, etc. 6°5 7:3; 10:2) 9°) > 
RPE ssvenesses 23-2| 22-8) 22:5) 21°% q 
BE inne «- | 1290-3 142-9) 154:6 145°9 +” 
Banking dept. tf 
FESTIVE... ceeees 43-7. 26-9| 22:0 31:4 *! 
“Proportion” | 28-1. 17:7) 13:8 196 24 
Reserve ratiot | 51:3 50:2. 49:3 50°0 ? 
t Gold stocks in both departments to oo 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Govern™”” 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Depa , 


£10,867 ; capital, £14,553 


000 ; rest, £3,120,9%° 
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OVEKSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—-. returm of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economis: of May 28th last. The latest 
return of the Bank of Danzig appeared in The 
Feonomist of Sept. 24th; Egypt and Lithuania, of 
October Ist; International Settlements, Estonia, 
Latvia and India, of October 8th; Argentina, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Hungary, Japan, Poland, 
south Africa and Sweden, of October 15th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
S.F.R. BANKS Oct. “Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
RESOURCES 21, | 22, | 13, | 20, 
r m hand | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 


yO. ci 
and due trom Treas. | 9,126 10,720 11,020 11,197 
Total reserves ....ese00 | 9,440 11,112 11,393 11,581 
Total cash reserves ... 304 383 363 374 
Total bills discounted | 18 8) 9 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 3 ] 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... | 21) 9) 10 7 
Industrial advances ... | 19 16 16 15 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526! 2,564 2,564, 2,564 
ls and secs. ... | 2,567; 2,588, 2,589 2,586 


T tal bil 
i resources . , 12,835! 14,429 14,716 15,002 

LIABILITIES | j | 

F.R. notes in actual i 





| 
FCUIMTION .0ccasceseee | 4,270) 4,201) 4,281 4,289 
Ageregate of excess mr. { 
bank res. over reqts. | 1,020; 2,740; 3,050 3,270 
Deposits — Member- { 
bank reserve account | 6,939, 8,014) 8,400) 8,693 
G Ma sccudeans 82 917 703 609 
Tot DONTE. sxaseanse 7,499 9,272 9,479 9,644 
Ca in and surplus 306 309 309 309 
Total liabilities ......00 12,835 14,429, 14,716 15,002 
Ra total res. to | 
feposit and I’.R. note 
bs. combined ...... 80-2°%, 82:5% 82:8, 83°1% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
]REASURY COMBINED | 


NESOURCES 





Monetary gold stock... | 12,793 13,588 13,869 14,008 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
ORE scxsmersiaine 2,605 2,735 2,744 2,746 
M cite lation... | 6,546, 6,552, 6,667 6,668 
easury cash and de- | 
with F.R. Bks. | 3,736) 3,750: 3,515 3,379 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 





Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
2. 22, 13, 20, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
Total g 3638 0 4497-5 4713-5 4884-2 
] 9-0 3:2 4°5 1-3 
Bills b 1:0 O02 0-2; 0-2 
. L 725:0 780-1; 815°4 815°4 
' t 739°7 787:2 823:8 820°5 
, dank reserve account 3072:8 3923-2 4161-8 4397°5 
dotal res. to dep. and 
bed. Res. note lia- 
ties combined ... '84°8°, 86°5°,,'86°5",, 87°0% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
6, Ve 28, S, 
: ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
l: aS, LOlAL .....s00000s 9,972 8,240 8,241 8,240 
Investment vcssee | 12,003 12,601 12,999 12,949 
“Sie Mae _ Federal 
I ” ve : OES accene 5,424 6,756 6,694 6,797 
m domestic bks. | 1,764 2,467 2,335, 2,379 
LIABILITIES 
] lemand (ad- 
sted veoseee 14,628 15,267 15,508 15,396 
, oy sseeeeeeteaeegs 5,285, 5,217; 5,180! 5,175 
1 overnment .., 645 407 581 578 
tnter-bank +. | 5,719 6,469 6,247 6,474 
; BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
Oct. Sept. | Oct. ; Oct. 
a 14, | 15, 6, 13, 
a eI 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Bilas Giggecccsegeeees 55,805 55,808 55,808 55,808 
commercial...) 11,165 12,360 19,683 18,250 
Advan BOURNE abroad 792, 726 «=—«-725 25 
I aoe * securiues | 3,768 3,878 3,988! 3,896 
Loge) aay advances ... 772, 1,061! 1,115 917 
mis TO State without 
“st: @) general 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
A hy 26,918 40,134 50,134 $48134 
Other accer, 2 Dept. | 5,637 5,570 5,570 5,570 
: Liane ee 4,155 4,619 4,731 4,584 
bD Pul Gon 90,625 108186 118290 113417 
Public ...... 2,274 2,838 2,862 3,697 
Other hight ovate 15,821 16,617 20,717 20,862 
G  eneteen 3,493 2,713 3,084 3,109 
sight 
soos 51°3%, 43-°7% 39-°3% 40-4% 


hich frs 
t 


ible limit is frs. 30,000 millions. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million LA’s 


26,050 millions under Conventions 





Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 

intitiie 18, 19, 10, 17, 

Gold and Enelist 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Othe boliine stg. 16°01 16-01 16-01 16-01 
loney at shore — 5°69, 5°73 4:64 5-33 


Short-term Lagu: 36°07 23-58) 21-13. 21-80 
3°04 


Wand Treas. bills 78-02, 91195) 9356. 98. 
Vis ts an : 91°85. 93°56 95-05 
id advances 10:45 14-09 14-73 14-42 


‘ _ LIABILITIES 

Res Phi, ea ee 48°78 . “ 

Depoen 9” gold sold | “7-75| “9.95| *9:53) 48:03 
sissseee | 84°94 87:65 86-99 90-32 
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REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


Oct. Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
15, 15, es 35. 

; ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
IR 70:0 708 708 78 
Of which depstd. abroad 20:0 10-6 10-6 10-6 
Res. in foreign currencs. 6:1 5:5 5°7 5-8 
Bills of exchange and 

ee 5002-8 6328-9 7337-4 6986-4 
Silver and other coin... | 173-0 151-9 92-0 137-7 
Advances ............06. 32:5. 41-9 19-6 19-8 
Investments ............ 397-4 847-7 847-°6 847-7 
Other assets ............ 808-9 1104-4 1090-7 1075:°8 

LIABILITIES 
Reserves ... iL cnberkacumieias 4930 514°4 514°4 514-4 
Notes in circulation ... 4876-6 6666-0 75 10-9 72036 
Other daily maturing 

obligations ............ 674°9 902-2 887°0 901°1 
Other liabilities ......... 296°3 318°4 371°5 374-9 
Cover of notecirculatn. 1:56. 1°14 1-01 1-06 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
15, 29, 6, eS 
ASSETS 1938 1938 1938 1938 
RNY Lid aittiee ede ial cs 3,095 3,180 3,229 3,275 
Silver and other coin... | 47 44 4} 43 
Foreign exchange, etc. 977 1,028 1,042 1,048 
Bills and securities...... | 589 928 928 854 
PTE. sescesvcscsees: 74 179 65 51 
. LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,464 5,100 4,853 4,700 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 16 6 46 35 
ca Other ..... | 215 165 317 449 
BANK OF CANADA 
_ Million $’s 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
13, 14, S. 12, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... 211-8 212°4 213-3, 215:1 
Gold coin and bullion’ 179°4 181-1 181-1 181-8 
Securities covccoee | 178°4, 184-4 203-6 204°4 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 163°5 171°5 179°4 181°8 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 35:6; 17:6 28:3) 25:1 
Chartered banks ...  181°8 202:7 209-1 212:9 
Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities ... 55°5°,, 54°1°), 51°1°, 51:2 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
_CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 


Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
+e te 30, yp 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
POE dewatcadaceuenanconas 2,569 2,653 $2,653 t2,658 
Balance abroad and 
toreign currencies ... 414 167 87 99 
Discounts and advances | 2,375 4,381 6,030, 5,890 
State notes debt......... 2,013 2,005 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 6,198 8,206 8,115 7,779 


OS ere 486 411 $33 857 
+t Of which Ke. 335,556 transferred to a new item 
“gold to cover gold liabilities.” 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


Oct. ; Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
} Ss, &, 30, 8, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve .......cc0e0s 602°8 620 5 620°5 620°5 
Gold abroad not in gold 
OIE cccacisndsnnace 32°0)_ ... = be 
Foreign correspondents 2019°7 2057:9 2062°8 2079°1 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 90°0 105°9 101°1 96:9 
Inl. bills and home loans 980*7 1525: & 1515-0 1498-5 
Finnish & foreign bonds| 512°4 397:4 395:0 393:1 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1994-9 2032-1 2166°5 2115°7 
Sight deposits : Govt. 41-1 203-1 129°5 141-8 
Other 953-0 1190-1 1070°0 1146°0 
Ordinary cover to sight 
OE eee BO: 3%, '74 3°, '75:°3% (75:7 
BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 
Sept. , Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
30, 31, 23, 30, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange 3,396, 3,264 3,366 3,425 
State gold bonds ...... 521 522 521 521 
Bills discounted ..... | ._ OB 662 696 714 
PVOAIES  ccccsvecisee we. | 4574 6,980 7,862 7,942 
PO IN occ esknesusncen 3,855, 3,782 3,784 3,784 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 6,735 6,723 7 295 % 726 
Dep. and current accts. | 5,591 7,794 8,787 8,323 
Foreign exch. liabilities 144 188 193 79 


BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 


~ Oct. | Sept. Oct. Oct. 
9, 9, iB 8, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and:silver ......... 132-98 138-23 138:°60 138 54 


Discounts, advances & 


other investments... | 84°92 72:83 75 83 74 52 
Foreign bills ............ 4:53; 1-93) 2:38 2:67 
Cee GORE kceveciccess | 74:02 56°11) 69°34 71°71 


LIABILITIES . ae 
Notes in circulation ... 199°86 189°74'189 63 195 56 
Deposits and bills ...... 82°67 66:29) 83°27 78:40 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 

Million dinar 


Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
8, 8, 30 8, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Cash reserve : | 
Gold at home and | . 

GI ck vundesvnves | 1,716 1,845 1,886 1,892 
Other foreign exchange 698 304 478 499 
Discounts and advances | 1,580, 1,618 1,948 1,95 3 
Government advances | 2,252) 2,242 2,243, 2,243 

LIABILITIES | eh a 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,830) 6,282 7,404 7,241 
Sight liabilities ..... vee | 2,402) 2,203, 1,636) 1,838 
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BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


Million rials 


Sept Aug Aug Sey 
fh oq 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 938 
GONE c..ecccccccesessseces | 306°5 312-6 312-74312-7 
MND aa ss hatnevedinscyices 104.9 105 105 6405-7 
Discounts ..... 329° 7 47-4 ¢ "5 
: eeccecccccee “ ‘ ~+ ? «+ ( , 
Public departments ... 580.7 69] ] } 
Other debit balances... 643-6 669-4 740 6 721-4 
: LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 853-4 768  753°4 777 
Public departments ... 349°] = 525-4 53) 
Other credit balances 922-41 8 1134-6 
_N.B.—Based on London prices and £ sterling 
*heran, actual value Ss $424,656,000 9 1 


0,99] 000 rials. 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


Oct. | Sept. Oct Oct 
18, 1¥ 10, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 = 1938 
MIs sig cocci tessa 1300-7 1481-0 1481-0 1481-0 
REO eile vaeai ties 17°8; 16°8 13:9) 15-8 
Home bills, etc. ........ 9-7 9-4' 18-5) 18-5 
Foreign bills ............ 5-3 | 4-0 10 
Loans and advances 
in current account... | 1964 288-1 290-7) 2890 5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 864 0 1053-11069-5 1033-1] 
Deposits : (a) Govt. ... o°S| 199° 127-2) 138-5 
6) Other .. 673°S 608: 1 629-8 657 6 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Oct Sept Oct Oct 
11, 2 3, 10 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 4038 
| aye 28 st 2 sO 
Sterling exchange ...... 17:57 12-68 10-59 6 
Advances to State...... 4 1] 6°39 8-56 7 85 
Investments doveaeues a9); 2°33 2:7 2:73 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes ‘catia . | 13-068 13-6 13:8 13-87 
Demand liabs.: State 5-23 3-11 3 2°83 
Banks and others 7:6 6°55 6°20 5-29 
Reserves to sight labs. 78:6". 66°4°.. 57°3°,, 57 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
- Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct 
‘ 50 Be 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 
reserve ; A ; 118:°8 134 $7:7 147:°7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills 170°0 176-1 1978 197-7 


Funds provisionally in 
gold, not in gold res. 70°3 877 628 62-8 
Norwegian and foreign 
Govt. securities .. 91-0 124° 4 
Discounts and loans... 127°1 106 2 111°1 107-7 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulauon ... 4185 443-8 470 6 45x 
Deposits at sight 103:7 138°1 132-2 148 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


Sept Aug \ug. Aug. 
By 24, 3] 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
a ae cebubacnaat 916 4 917-6 917-6 917 6 
Balances abroad.......... 618 3 575 8 594°7 597 -& 
Discounts . dean 320-9 391 8 402 8 408° 1 
NED asec ceneendeces 124°4 ] S| 120-5! 120-5 
Government loans....... 1042 2 10 6 1039 6 1039 6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 2115°5 2054 059 6 21341 
Deposits: Government 335 9 50 476°1 471-0 
Bankers’ . 724 ols 626° 1 550°8 
Other , 2 42 64°6 775 
Foreign commitments a2"s 98 9 116°8 120 ¢ 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


Sept Aug Sept. | Sept. 
5 27, ez 24, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 193% 
Gold and gold exchange 16,168 17,001 17,282 17,642 
Clearing and other for. : 
exchange. eauaseus 3,473 81 1,247 1,205 
Commercial bills ...... 6,553 8,908 9,801 10,589 
Agric. & urban advnes. 2,04 883 1,882 KOR 
Treasury bills issued 
agnst.losses on credits 6,4/ 4,801, 4,802 4.863 
State debt and adv. to 
Treasury.. diiescia 5,6 601 5,601 
Secs. and participatns. 95 691) 1,791 1,87) 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 27,38 1.921; 32,404 34,242 
Other sight liabilities... 12,52 | $4. 11,887 11,005 





Long-term liabilities 3.84 | 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


7 Oct. | Sey O ( 
15, ] l 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold pudeqaen 2538 1/2850 9 2850°8 2873 4 
Foreign exchange ...... $74 321 311-0 mR ] 
r -t uu t l6 3 110 } 
Discounts, eC. .....6.6 
g ‘ 
Advances . oa 26 ¢ 21-¢ 2¢ ws 
Securities iene i 4 i M47 
LIABILITIES a aes 
Notes in circulauon 1400-6 1655°7 1803°41733°8 
Deposits 1635 627 9 1565: 2 1635-9 
N.B.—Exchange Fqualisation Fund and assets 


included in returns December 31, 1950, onwards at 


5 38,583,053 trs. 
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RE 





Number ot 


wkg. days 
Tov . 
Me an 
¢ 

Total 
N working 


Gays :— 


BIRMINGHAM 
BRADFORD .... 
BRISTOL ; 

SEEDED epbenbsestons 
Foo errs 
LEICESTER .... 
LIVERPOOL..... 
MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE... 
NOTTINGHAM 
SHEFFIELD .... 


Total: 11 Towns 


DUBLIN, socccesse 


T Based on ave 


BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
{£ thousands 


Aggregate from 


January 1 to 


Week ended 


f{onth r 9 
Month of September Wednesday 


10r7 ae Change Oct. 20, Oct. 19, Oct. 20, | Oct. 19, 
ded a7 + 1937 1938 1937 1938 
26 26 6 6 245 246 


= ne = _ > ” "7173.02? 
?.731,.208 2,811,089 9.9 665,056 734,672 29,814,738 27,17 3,028 


157067 148-471 — 5-3. 41.793 40.259 1,746,547 _1,668,7 735 
298,533 275,728 7-6 74,595 73,411 3,067,803 2,957,416 
3.186.808 3,235,288 + 1-5 781,444 848,342 34,629,088 31,799,179 


¢ Based on average working day. 


PROVINCIAL 


thousands) 


Week ended Aggregate 
Saturday January 1 to 


Change Oct. 16, Oct. 15, Oct. 16, Oct. 15, 





t 1937 = 1938 1937 1938 

26 26 "e 6 | 6 | 243 244 
9,744 7,817 —19-7 2,220 1,892 | 107,597 95,394 
3,708 2,887 —22-1 632 804 42,619 32,228 
5,446 5,247 — 3-6 1,327 1,200 | 52,935 51,691 
3,588 3,245 — 9-5 887 686 | 37,576 34,213 
3,929 3,540 — 99 1,112 709 41,760 38,976 
3,113 2,733 —12:2 855 765 31,255 28,692 
25,894 20,745 19-8 6,913 | 4,674 287,168 213,244 
43,404 34,405 20-7 11,128 8,892 454,668 377,325 
6,297 5,634 -—-10°5 1,504 1,303 61,053 61,703 
1,869 1,848 q-J 509 477 21,256 20,312 
4,264 3,802 —10-8 904 926 | 45,135 44,415 
111,256 91,903 —17-3 27,991 22,328 1,183,022 998,193 








5,579 = 6,512 239,552¢ 261,813¢ 


rage working day. $¢ 42 calendar weeks 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Oct. 13, Oct. 14, Oct. 15, Oct.17, Oct. 18, Oct. 19, Oct. 20, 
1935 1938 1938 1938 1938 1935 1933 


Bank rate (changed % % | % >» is 1 & % 
trom 2 June 30, | | } 
eee 2 2 2 Si 6 ie i = 
Market rates of discount | } | j 
60 days ’ bnkrs.’ drafts 4 46 916 | %46 i die | 9... 
3 months’ do. 5 4 4 34 34 34 7 
4 months’ do. 3 5 baa 





6 months’ do. _... i “a | Mk 1 | % 1 l 
D scount Treasury Bills : 
2 months’ ° P 
3 months’ a Lig—5q 59-2539 0 34- 34 34-2529 | 34-25; 34 > 
Loans—Day-to-day ... -1 lo—] lo-] i | lo~l =f lo—} 
Short oe . | lol -1l lo~l lo-1 lo-l | lo-d | le] 
D-posit allwn Bk. 4 19 19 lo | lp lo ‘lo 
D.scount houses at call lo | l> lp | op | ly | oe 9 
A: noti : 34 34 ay | 8g 34 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short 
Loans ; . ans 
3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
; | | a | : 
1938 o oy o | 0 %, } or oy 
Sept.22... | lo-1 Mg—l53g | I-Llg | Lens 2-212 214-215 | 21 3 
29... | l= 134 21g | 21o-234 | 3-312 | 3-314 312-334 
Oct. 6... | 12-1 ee eS a te 1 2-212 234-3 219— 
, 13... | lend Sy | 13ig-78 | 212-3 | 234-3lg | 3-31, 
20. 2-1 34 16 | tel | 212-3 234-314 | 3-31p 


NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New York :— 


Oct. 20, Sept. 21, Sept. 28, Oct. 5, Oct. 12, 
19371938 1938 19381938 S349 





7 7 o 
OR GRRE evcscsnsonseennoee 1 ¢ ? ? ¢ 1 
Caan (90 days’ mixed 
REND: -sksksanbinbinneibinnssie ll ll 1 1 1 
Bank acceptances :— aah ; Selling Rand, = “~ 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. 15 lo 1p lp ly 1 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys. 15 Ip lg 1, 1p 1, 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 t 
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— Ke _ 


EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 


(Range of the day’s business ) 


Par of 
London on Exch. 
per £ 
New York, $... | $4°862: 
Montreal, $... 4-862: 
Paris, Fr 124-21 


Brussels, Bel... 35-00a 


Milan, L.... 92-464 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25°22! 


Oct. 14, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 17, | Oct. 18, | Oct. 19, Oct. w 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1933 
4°-72lo— 4°730- 4:°7314- 4:°74l0- 4°76 ‘7 
7454 74 75 76\4 7s 3 
4°78!0- 4°7934- 4°7934- (4°8llo- 4°811y- 4-80).- 
805 80 82\4 83 8234 x? 
17834- 17853- 1785g-73 (178%16— 1781-34 178 
179 15) 1316 
27:97- 28-00-04 28 02-10 28 06-14 28 15-28 28 11-9 
28-07 . 


8924-901; 8954-9014 895;-9032 


89:95; 89:95: 89°95: 


90: g-1 9052-3, 0 
90°12: 90-60; YO 68; 


20 89-94 20 91-94 20 91-96 20: 93-97 20:96- 20 93 


21-02 21°03 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 540-555 540-555 5340-555 540-555 540-555 340-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. 12:107 8 68!o- 8 69-71 8: 70- 8: 72- 8°75-78 8 73 
72 73!) 74 78 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20:43 11-78-84 11-80-84 11 80-87 11-83-88 11-87-92 11 85-92 
Registered _ ee ee — 
Marks c) 54!.-59 55-600 55-59 55).-60 55-60 55-6 
Br. India Rup. | t18d. 0 17?%52- 1725 = E72932— = (17293 W72935— 1724 = 
Hong Kong, $ | ¢ 14i3;6—  1413,6— 14S jg— 141 5ig— 141356¢- 14 
151, 15), 51h 15 15 15 
Shanghai, 4... +. 7lo=810(1) 712-8) o(71) Tlo-Blo(d) 7lo-BloW) Tlo-8 70-8 
Rio, Mil. ...... '¢5> 899d. 3*m 3* om 3* mm 3* 9 3* om 3% py 
f 18°94- 18:°95- 18:°95- 18:°98- 19:00- 18°98 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 19-Olg 19 Olg 19:°05g 19: O6¢ 05g 19 06g 
16:12h 16°12h 16°12h | 16°12h 16°12h 16°12 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 l2le ( l2le( l2le (/ W2le(/)  12Le(d) lle 
Montevideo, $§ | $51d. 1912-201. 1919-201 1914-2013 1954-2054 1919-20!) 19!)-2 
Lima, Sol. ... 17°38 2212-23! 2210-2319 2212-2310 2219=2310 2210-231, 221-23 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 Ung’t'd Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d Ung'’t'd Ung’t'd Unq’'d 
Manila, Pes.... |¢24:°66d. 25-2553 25-2558 25-2552 25-255;5 25-255;5 25-2514 
Moscow, Rbls. ar 25 O7-— (25:O9lo— 25:O09lg- 25:°187a- 25° 2654- 25: 2854- 
| O8!4 1073 10!» 1915 27) 29 
Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, V alparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 


per unit of local currency. 


1934. (a) Prior to deval 
*“export”’ rate. 
importers. 
of Anglo-Italian debts. 


Helsingfors, M. ......0- | 
Madrid, Pt. ......000 pies 
Résbom, Bac.  cccccccecs os 


Budapest, Pen. 


Pramue, TAC. .ccccccccccceee | 


Danzig, Gul. ...cccccsees 


ST RERRTT, Ble coscneneccnsess | 
Riise, LAL... .occvccscccscsess 


Bucharest, Lei 


Constantinople, Pst. ... 


Belgrade, Din.  ....c000. 
Kovno, Lit. ........ 
OE, Eile ssacnsce 

Te is > aceowesee 
EEE sca cccunseehniinien 
ROCKONA, TAS. ccccecece 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 
Alexandria, Pst. ......00. 
a OD ac snesnebnnncen 
OOO scnscsascnce 
Batavia, F. 






Usance: T.T., except 
CUrrency. § Par, 197-10 


{Or payments to the Bz 
(&) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. 


London on 











Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ | Perk 
(p) (p) (p) (p) | (P) p 
New York, lL Month | 13;g-11i5'  7g—5g | tt. le | a 6 
cent. ”» | Lig—Llg | Llo-11q | 119-7, 1-73 ‘g~ Car 
» 21 g-115j6 Zlg-17g | 15g-13g | 112—13g | Lip-1lg Log-l = 
on! Se a as wet 
| (d) | (d) | @) (d) (d) 4 
need I-llg | 7g=11g | 11jg=1316 | Sg—34 | 34-1 “i 
Paris, trancs | 27g-31g | 3- ~31, | | 214— 2 Qlg—2lp | 21g—2lo | 253-28 
3 » | 459-473 | 459-479 | 379-419 | 379-4 378-413 3 a 
| () | @® | @® | & (p) p 
Amsterdam, {/1 Month/| 2-1 134-34 | 11425, 135078 1ge5, 112-1 
cemt.4 | 2 =| Blo—2lg | 3lg—2ig | 234-134 | 23g-13q | 2—Li2 | 25a} 
| 3 ” | 454-334 } 4lo-3lo | 4-3 | 334-234 3-212 3 eB 
(d) | d d d d) é’, 
Brussels, 1 Month | 1-2 | Pare? | ° pa) | | Arnd. Pat 
cent.4|2 | 46 | 35 | 5-8 2-4 2-4 i 
| 3 ” 14-16 | 13-17 10-14 9-12 8-10 tn 
(p) (p) | ) ) (p) | ,\??, 
Geneva, | 1 a 3-2 4lo-21p 3, 31d, 3136219 | 31-242 
cent.4 | 2 7-5 7-5 7-5 | 612-412 | 612-412 | 6-4 
3 5 . 12-10 | 13-11 | 10-8 | 10-8 a7 | 9! 








+ Par 8-233!32 
uation on April 2, 1935. 


(J) Nominal. (om) Official. 


_ (6) Other Exchanges _ 


| Par of is 
| Exch, | OFSsg” | 
} per, | | 
' 
| 
193-23 | 226!.-227 | 
25-221 100-200(/) 
” 77) 
110 4 'g-11033 
27-82 | -243, | 
$164125 | ai 139 
- 25-25!» 
| 48 25-2515 
35-229 | 245-2534 | 
813°8 650-670 | 
| 593* 
| 110 {| 596k | 
276-32 | 206-216 | 
48 66 | 2734-2834 | 
673-66 | 380-410 | 
18-159 1753-1854 | 
18-159 19-85-95 
18:°159 19 35-45 
18°159 | 22-35-45 
97: i 975 —-ve5 
+24:58d, | 1315) 5-141; 
T 28d. 2713; 6-28 1i¢ 
12-11 8 67-70 
$21 -82d. 221, 6-516 


Alexandria (Sight). 


ank of England: (j) Under 


(1) Nominal. 


* Sellers. e1 . 
since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 4s 


since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
(c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
(g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h 
(i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Contr 


) Average remittance rate += ft 


Oct. 19 1} Oct. 20 
1938 1938 
2261-227 | 226!»-227 
100-200 (J); 100-20) 


77) | 
10972-1103g | 109°3-110%3 


2370-2433 | 2373-24 
138-139!» 137) )-139 
2514-5, 2513-53 
2513-58 2513- 
2434-2534 | 9 245;-255s 
650-670 | 050-670 
593* 503° 
599k 599 
207-217. | 207-217 
2754-2834 2754-25°4 
380-410 =| 380-410 
1754-1854 1753-13°s 
19-85-95 | 19° 85-95 
19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
9733- 97 
1315; 6-14lj6 13 ' 
2713) 6-28 116 27)° 3 
8° 7410-77 8 t 
21;6-516 22 


t Pence per unit of) 


Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


LONDON—FORWARD 


(Closing quotations) 


Oct. 14, Oct. 15, Oct. 17 
1938 1938 1938 











(p) Seaton 


Oct. 18, | Oct. 19, | Oct. =" 
| 1938 1938 1938 














(d) Discount. 
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S VENESTA 


York.—| Jeposits, 


October 22, 1938 


iene OT 
EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


NEW YORK 


THE ECONOMIST 


Imports 


Par of | Oct. 13, Oct. 14, Oct. 15, | Oct. 17, Oct. 18, | Oct. 19, 


New York on Exch. "1938" 1938 | = -1938 





per cent. 

London :—* Old Par 

60 days ... ) 4°8666 | 4 722329) 4° 72273, | 4° 72273; 

Cables ... >» New Par) 4°7314 | 4°733g | 4:°733 

Demand...) 8:2397) 4°731g | 4°731q | 4°7314 
Paris, Fr Fe 6°63 2:64l2 | 2:6434 | 2:647p 
Brussels, Bel. 23:53 16°91 16°91 16°91 
Switz’I'd. Fr. 32°67 22:65 22°65 122 65 
Italy, Lira... 8-91 | 5°2614 | 5:26]4 | 5-261, 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40°33 40°07 40-07 40-07 
Vienna, Sch. 23-82 | eee | eee | eee 
Madrid, Pt.... 32°67 | ese | eee an 
Amst'd’m Gldr 68°06 54°4312 54-43 54°43). 
Cop’h’gn, Kr. 21°13 21:14 21:14 
Oslo, Kr. ... > 145°374 (23°79 23°80 23°80 
Sv’h’lm, Kr. 24°39 24°40 24°40 


Athens. Dr... 1°29 | 0:87 | 0-87 | 0-87 
Wrreal. Can. $169°31 98°680 98-590 98-500 
Yo'hama, Yen 84°40 27:63 27:63 27:65 


Shanghai, $ 16:05 16:00 16-00 
B. Aires, Pes . (29°35 29°36 29-36 
Rio, Ms. t 11:96 | 5:90 |5:90 5:90 


Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended October 20, 1938 








Exports 
1938 1938 1938 From Bullion Coin To Bullion Coin 
a ata GOLD if 4 GOLD 

4 749 ‘is 751 32, 4 CEN British W. Africa 607,160 ites Netherlands 5 881 21 1 2¢ 
..4 16 4 f'8 q is 6 British India... 143,379 175,150 Belgium 88.350 ree 

4° 74716 4 7524 4 TT Germany ...... i 425,428 2,289 France .... 935 76.087 
Be 8 2°66 2° 6734 Netherlands ...... 466,886 36,356 | Syria ............ mA 87 1) 
16 os 16 91 16 90 Belgium ......... 49.442 1,142 Switzerland ‘ 28 ROO S&,914 
22-67, 22-71, 22 75 Switzerland ....., 15,533 32,617 Morocco a 0,746 

644 2614 Me. Tn cicctccscce 57,099 5,255 ) as 

37 0.0. 0.0 vP _ 35 € >| 9255 U.S.A. isaencicae 1 Sa 
—_ aa <a Total* ... 1,889,346 256,384 Total* 9,976,805 414,188. 
54:42!) 5444 54-4317 | SiLvER Pe SILVER - 
z 19 21 24 21:35 © NO 6 cecacacsiecen te 4,370 | Sweden ........ 2,000 

2 86 23 90 24:03 British India... | ia 579 Norway .. al 1.516 

24°46 924-51 24 6312 CTT osccissees | 3,939 Germany............ 5,700 

0:87 08714 | 0-87); Belgium ......... | 25,460 a Netherlands ..... 958 

98°400 98-750 99-060 | France... | ~2)876 102 France ........... 875 

oa ao 27-85 | Switzerland ...... | 3,260 ‘i Portugal ............ 2 565 

: i oe 2S : 2,505 

a oo a a Morocco ae __ 3,632 Mies vexeexs ‘sd _ 101, 4175 860,000 

590 §590 590 | Total® ... 35,729 10,044 Total* 116,662 860,000 
+ Official, * Including other countries. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
A conservative distribution policy is adopted 
by RENOLD AND COVENTRY CHAIN, 
whose dividend is reduced from 15 to 12} 
per cent., although total profits have 
increased to £330,913, compared with 
{ 405,104. Additional taxation, however, 
absorbs much of the increase. Recent rubber 
companies’ reports show lower profits for 
the year to June 30th, though the degree of 
decline varies widely. The directors of 
K.M.S. (MALAY STATES) have only 
reduced the dividend from 11 per cent. to 
10 per cent., but other cuts are more sub- 
stantial. EASTERNS, LIMITED, the 
turnishers and drapers, have fully maintained 
thar trading profits, and total sales again 
showed an increase. Adverse conditions in 
the linen industry have seriously affected 
the earnings of ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
for net profits are nearly £17,000 lower 
at £23,930. The position disclosed by 
SE( OND EDINBURGH INVESTMENT 
IRUST is satisfactory, for net revenue has 
Increased by 3! per cent., while the valuation 
“! investments shows a small appreciation 
ver the book figure. A satisfactory profit 
alter the capital scheme last May has been 
made Sy WILLIAM ASQUITH, the 
Machine tool makers. Profits for the 58 
weeks to August 11, 1938, total £110,820, 
‘ompared with a loss of £24,638, after 
“ing tor revaluation of assets and other 
= ‘ges, in the preceding period, FERRANTI 
PI en gga again receive a 6 per cent. 
—— at, out of net earnings of £110,274, 
breports of ny 1072192. One of the best 

ports of e week is presente Vv 
ZAERBI RIT MORRIS. The ‘on free divi- 
“ne is raised from 27) to 32} per cent., 
— fet profits have jumped by 164 per 
cnt. to £202,626. The directors of 
So soa that the value of sales 
Se ae ee those of the preceding year, 

+. . Bg Profits fell slightly from £210,446 


TO £198 166 Th oon 
’ . ie 10 ~e ide ac 
een maintained, per cent. dividend has 


@llOy 





BANKS 


Trust Company of New 
September 30, 1938, 


Guaranty 


$1.573,141.067 


On June 30 against $1,496,430,798 
$1,208 704 ’, 1938. Total resources, 
wo LT44 against — $1,816,207,890. 


N ndivided profits, $12,041,182, compared 
With @ue.J0401 on June 30, 1938, and 
Surplus 057,925 a year ago. Capital and 
a eo. temain unchanged at $90,000,000 
= ve ‘9,000,000, respectively. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


,Manufacturers Trust Company.—The 

‘ement of Condition, September 30, 
oe deposits of $645,093,134 and 
oe of $763,549,641. This compares 
C a. ore of $619,824,134 and resources 
i 12811,929 shown on June 30, 1938. 

‘A and due from banks is $206,617,807, 


against $201,689,318 on June 30th. U.S. 
Government Securities stands at 
$183,374,045 ; three months ago it was 
$183,533,695. Loans and Bills purchased 
total $232,369,224 which represents an 
increase of $10,521,083 for the quarter. 
Net operating earnings for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1938, $2,353,287 as 
— $2,293,262 for the same period in 
9 


Entre Rios Railways Company.—!t 
has been decided to pay at the end of October 
a further six months’ arrears of 4 per cent. 
debenture stock interest, together with 
5 per cent. per annum interest on such 
arrears as provided for under the Mora- 
torium Scheme. The total is £2 4s. 2d. per 
cent., less tax. 

Chosen Corporation.—The Board of 
Trade under date October 12, 1938, have 
appointed Sir W. H. Peat as Inspector to 
investigate the corporation’s affairs. 

General Motors Corporation.—It has 
been decided to increase the number of 
employees by 35,000 and to restore salaries 
to the levels existing before the February 
wage cut. 

William Asquith, Ltd.—The first report 
since the reorganisation shows a profit for 
13 months to August 11, 1938, of £101,289 
(against a net loss of £59,632 for 15 months, 
after revaluation of stocks, depreciation, 
etc.). Ordinary dividend 5 per cent., the 
first since the company was formed in 1920. 
To general reserve £50,000. Carry forward 
£20,555. 

Easterns, Ltd.—Trading profits for year 
to August 31, 1938, £55,682, against 
£54,935. To amortisation and depreciation 
£9,070 (£9,010). For tax £6,000 (£8,000). 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 15 per. 
cent. on the increased ordinary capital of 
£131,402. To reserve £9,000 (£5,000). 
Carry forward increased from £5,301 to 
£5,599. 

Riley (Coventry), Ltd. (Compulsory 
Winding-up Petition).—In the Companies 
Court on October 18th a petitien for the 
compulsory winding-up was presented to 
Mr Justice Bennett. It was stated that the 
petition was by a creditor for £10,000 and 
that it was opposed. The hearing was 
adjourned until October 24th. 


Venesta, Ltd.—Profits for year to June 
30, 1938, fell from £117,121 to £100,544. 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 10 per 
cent. To taxation reserve £15,000 
(£10,000). To issue expenses £7,146. 
(Last year £28,704 was placed to reserve.) 
Carry forward raised from £60,014 to 
£66,470. Sales again exceeded in value 
those of the preceding year. 

Central Argentine Railway Wages 
Cut.—As a result of further declines in 
gross receipts wages will be still further 
reduced as trom the present month. A wage 
cut of 3-3 per cent. was announced some 
time ago under the Justo award, and this 
will now be increased up to 4:95 per cent. 


American Telephone and Telegraph. 
—Net income third quarter 1938 $35,707,000 
or $1-:91 per share, compared with 
$44,742,000 or $2:39 per share for corres- 
ponding period of 1937. Net earnings per 
share for year ended September 30, 1938, 
are $8-52 against $10: 29. 

Renold and Coventry Chain.—Profit 
for year to July 3, 1938, £330,913, against 
£305,164. To depreciation £114,109 
(£118,826). Income tax £70,000 (£48,000), 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 15 to 12! 
per cent. To general reserve £35,000 
(£25,000). Carry forward raised from 
£14,320 to £28,912. 


Vickers, Ltd.—It is announced that the 
works and business of Vickers (Aviation), 
Ltd., and the Supermarine Aviation Works 
(Vickers), Ltd., are being taken over by 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 

North Broken Hill, Ltd.—A_ cabled 
summary of report for year to June 30, 1938, 
shows that mine production income fell by 
£618,140 to £1,282,200 but £46,898 more 
interest, etc., at £173,958 was received. Mine 
expenditure increased from {£774,207 to 
£855,832. Net profit £475,153 against 
£910,627. Ordinary dividend 60 per cent. 
against 120 per cent. Carry forward reduced 
from £623,296 to £374,423. 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd. Index Num- 
bers) 1929= 100.—Cable traffic index for 
September, 1938, 71.3 against 60.2 in 
August, 1938, and 72.6 in September, 1937. 
September was the fifth month in which the 
revised charges operated. 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines.— 
Estimated earnings for quarter to September 
30, 1938, are: Gross revenue, £666,000 
(against £692,500 for June quarter, 1938, and 
£1,182,500 for September quarter 1937) ; 
profit, subject to taxation, £250,500 against 
£244,500 and £686,500 respectively. 


Electrolytic Zinc Company of Aus- 
tralasia.—Gross profit year to June 30, 
1938, £729,435 against £826,513. To de- 
preciation £145,000 as before. Net profit 
after taxes, £459,524, against £536,613. 
Dividend on all shares 15 per cent. against 
15 per cent. plus a 2} per cent. bonus. Carry 
forward raised from £97,077 to £166,601. 
The decreased profit is due primarily to the 
lower metal prices. Ore reserves estimated 
at same figure as last year, 1,500,000 tons. 


Transvaal Output, Employment and 
Working Profits. — Gold output, 
September, 1938 : Witwatersrand, 1,007,190 
fine ounces ; outside districts, 27,991 fine 
ounces ; total, 1,035,181 fine ounces. Value 
for purposes of declaration, 143s. od. ‘Total 
output, August, 1938, 1,047,389 fine ounces. 
Number of natives employed at end of 
September: Gold mines, 317,963 ; coal 
mines, 16,847 ; total, 334,810. Total esti- 
mated working profit, September, 1938: 
Witwatersrand, £2,703,596; outside dis- 
tricts, £9,692; total, £2,713,288. Total 
working profit, August, 1938, £2,703,710. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 


Gross Receipts, 











week ended Oct. 16 41 weeks 
(£000 (£'000) 
‘ 3 
1» £Y Su a5 36 Sei %e/) ao) Be 
BS ss 0y “0 ee iaeiuy|"~| s 
ae mn 487 563 263 826 1,313 21,914 20235 10,387 30,622 52,536 
1938 77. 465 446. 266 712 1,117 21,926 18420 ,10,160 28,580, 50,506 
M37" - a, 07 363 271 634 94I 14,272 13863 10,090 23,953, 38,225 
eras 319 329 261 590 909 14,190.12886 9,592 22,478, 36,668 
cor W, on ; 
O87 a. 199 221 117 338 $37 9,288 8,192 4,554 12,746, 22,034 
eS 200 201 118 319 519 9,222 7,592 4,376 11,968 21,190 
Southern— 
1937 *soscvesseeee 287 71) «31 102 389 13,780 2,600 1,244 3,844 17,624 
1938 _..........., 2901 65 35 100 391 13,734 2,490 1,233 3,723 17,457 
Total— 7 Meine i 
PNT cc ccceveaes 1280 1218 682 1900 3,180 59,254 44890 126,275 71,165, 130,419 
SPE. copesamnenns 1275 1041 680 1721 2,996 59,072 41388 25,361 66,749 125,821 
a) Week ended Oct. 15. — 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


000’s omitted 


L.M.S. | LN.E.R.| gete@t | Southern 


Western 
Cumulative Figures & & £ & 
Gross increase, second halt 1937, 
over second halt 1936 ............ + 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 + 372 
Gross decrease, first halt 1938, over | 
Gem hel LOSE veneesncerenenneestee - 730 | — 638 | — 318 | — 105 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, | 
over second halt 1937 :— } | | 
15 weeks to Oct. 16, 1938 ...| — 1,250 | — 919 | — 526 | — 62 
Weekly Figures | | 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —83 33 —61:26 | -—35 06 —!4°13 
Latest week compared with 1937 ...| — 136 - 32 | - 18 + 2 
Latest week compared with average | 
1927-30 ss pkebenkanan ‘macbeeiek — 236 —- 127 | —- 49 \|— 19 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, week ended, Aggregate Gross Receipts 


Oct. 14 | 41 weeks 
f°O00) i (£°0 ) 
Company — ! — 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods | Total 
Beltast & Co Down— | | i a 
SE scencinchaiimmiiniess 18 05 | 23 | 110-5) 20:0) 130-5 
WU ciehiccencebiincns |. 28 04 2-2 | 106-8) 17-9] 124-7 
Great Northern— | | 
ee aa 10:1 10-2. | 20:3 470'8 | 389-7 860-5 
EE nssnseneveavacoueenn 10-9 11-4 | 22:3 | 467°2) 368:5 835:7 
Great Southern— j | 
Rn 31-3 48:2 | 79°5 1547-5 | 1675-4 3222-9 
| ete 32-2 49 3 81°5 1550-7 | 1632°8 5 


3183 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
_ (For headings, see Overseas Traffics table.) 


1938 < - a ae = 
Transit Receiptst ... 40 Oct. 10 277,800 8,800 7,543,700 940 400 
+ 10 days. or 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


IND1iAN 
ee : at 
| Gross Receipts j Aggregate Gross 
gZ g tor Week Receiots, 
Name |; 9% oe 
\e! & | | 
| a | 1938 + or — | 1938 - Or = 
| \ 
ele 1938 | Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 


Bengal & N. Western | 26 Sept. 30} $9,23,762 + 34,139 1,83,63,448 — 9,80,995 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 26 30' +$25,83,000 + 1,19,993 4,53,58,489 566.820 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 27 Oct. 10) $30,15,000 12,000 5,97,85,000 —11,01.000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 26 Sept. 30) $17,67,000 9,159 3,67,03,143 ~ 15,35,448 





S. Indian .........+ 26 _ 30) $16,79,002 10,865, 2,80,87,091 — 41,845 
+ 10 days. 
CANADIAN 

| | _1938 $ 8 $ es 
Canadian National... | 41 |Oct. 14 4,285,704) + 272,554 139,119,409 — 15277884 
Canadian Pacific ... | 41 i 14 3,769,000 —- 313,000 108,044,000 — 3,690,009 

SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1938 ™ 
Antofagasta........000« 41 Oct. 16 r fuerte 810 616,180 71.140 
wer < | = 156,900 5,700 2,770,800 89,30) 
Argentine N.E. ...... 15 15 \ * £9,733 - 353 171.886 5538 
oe re = { $1,156,000 — 187,000 17,807,000 — 2,359,000 
B.A. and Pacific...... } 15 15 VL" *£71,712 — 11,601 1,104,655 — "146,339 
B.A. Central .......0. 14 | 1 $149,000 —~ 4,900 1,664,900 344.600 
i -| § $1,987,000 — 122,000 30,509,000 + 50,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 15 | 15 { £7133°263 ~ “7°568 1.892.619 3103 
_ -_ - $714,000 — 86,000 9,512,000 — 2,142,000 
B.A. Western ...... = 15 \ *£44,293 — 5,335 590,073 — 132,881 
ee « | $1,614,450 — 251,900 25,613,650 — 8,015,000 
Central Argentine...) 15 | = 15 1,100,152 — "15,627, 1,588,037 — 497.26 
: 2146,116 + 11,339 2,047,543 66,077 
Central Uruguayan... | 14 | 8 \ 2£17,030 + 1,324 238,641 + 12.873 
. | | = { M2191000 + 297,000 74,818,000 501,000 
Leopoldina eoceccee 41 | 15 fi £26,018 1. 2,580 861,291 — 111,698 
Mexican Railway ... | 40 14 $308,300 + 57,000 3,988,200 - 608,200 
DEED | ccnsassnsonnces | 40 15 at£5,611 + 1,380 115,806 — 6,439 
United of Havana... | 15 15 £15,185 + 258 259,784 12,258 


* Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. 
pesos. + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. 
currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD _ 


+ Receipts in Argentine 
d Receipts in Uruguayan 


| ~) Compared 
| Receipts | with prev. 
so eee a ala aa a ae a ; Year 
. : £ 4 
Week ending Oct. 15, 1938, before pooling....... Siaitinibinal 580,500 6.400 
Tate. 56 GES BO GORD ocacoscccsoscesscccncccccensenness “senneen 9,015,600 40,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 —...seeeeee ee | 29,388,200 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ........0008 28,732,000 


L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling _... | 30,247,378 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 





Month of Compared Compared 

Company August, with August, | 8 a with 8 
1938 | 1937 ; Months, 1937 

; $ ae > l $ 

Baltimore and fGross 11,512,000 | — 2,901,000 | 84,449,000 32, 396,000 
RRcastiviieacs \ Nett 1,637,000 | — 721,000 6,001,000 12,054,000 
New York Gross 25,075,000 | — 5,173,000 | 186,909,000 60,892,000 
Central ...... Nett 2,308,000 | — — 901,000 3,387,000 | — 25,602.00 
| Pennsylvania Gross 30,620,000 | — 9,008,000 | 227,602,000  — 86,493,000 
Railroad ...... \ Nett (a) ia (6)23,950,000  - 20,967,000 
ls racific £ GTOSS | 18,215,000 | — 1,051,000 | 128,158,000 | — 23,133,00 
| outhern Pacific 4 Nett 21645,000 | + 1,010,000 | 4,295,000 | — 11,383, M0 
Inion Pacific Gross 15,108,000 | 133,000 | 90,289,000 1 3,862,0X 
| Union Pacific Nett 2659,000 - 240000 8,396,000 1,590,000 


t Net operating income. (a) Not reported. (6) Seven months, 1938, 
compared with seven months, 1937 


sll 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 





*Int. { ” —— 7 
. a Pay- | Prev. ; | *Int. | * | 

Company or | Total i | C . " on Pay- Prev Int. > Prev. 

nal | able | Year ~ompany | or | Total ; uve T Pave | Veer 

t Final | 7 Ps Final | able | Year Company | +Final Total able Yeas 

y : ' | " ae ——- = ‘ 
BANKS | . a % | | % . _ | % | % | . 
pot. ageeaeet rere 82ps moe. S = pee Untd. Bwers.....| 1310¢ 1810 1815 eee eee ee 3e eo Nov 5 5° 
's Bank. : ct. Rectan 5 2219 | Nov , oe ene st Upn. ec 1 eres s 

. a a Shores > Oct. 29 > Carrier Engineering... aah - 2 a 2 20 rome ree Brewery | 8t 6 Nov. 5 : 
a enh ustralasia | 6" pa vee 6* pa Carter (B. and F.) ie 614 ; Nil rie — pl ieee 22iet| 3 = 10 
ove san) Se 2t Dec. 1 2 Cerebos babies pondiiicaies ee eee =, ks etc. St mship| ... 10 we 5 
Commercial Union 20* Nov. 8; 20* City of Lon. Real Pty.) 2*! 4... | Dec. 12; 2* MK I Hohn) G eae 7 } 6 ee 
Reumnaeketnemenes..| ita” : vi 1 yo15% anti End Ppts. | - bet: A ae _ aa” iij*} ... Nov. 21) 1* 
— ae — i Nov. 1} 25° Clarendon Property... | : | 4 os . : National Fertilisers... |... } 2! Ne 
} gery pomee.-- oa. Nov. 3| 35 Clerical Invst. Tst. 213+ | § ct. 28 | ; ee Investment... Las 2 Nov. 7 14" 
Anglo-Sumatra Rbr 7! | 16 Clydesdale Invstmt....| 4¢ | 6 Nov.10 6 Royne(Handity | of | is |. .-..| 2 
nenManher .... het Wah t — 1 C.N.A. Invstmts. .., ae 614 cis 614 S ay ist ie ete e Oct, 31); 32" 
Bukit Lintang Ror. | 2!:¢| 7 e | as Col. & Gen. Inv. Tst. |... 3 Oct.28) 3 eS 2) el el 5 
Central Sumatra Rbr eel “| Consldtd. Trust ...... 3* .. \|Nov. 21 3* a Scot. Mtge. Tst. (a)3! t (a) 5 0 
as motes 8 be v a ° Cornhill Tst.Bank and Te _ oan Mige. Secty. it 10 tte) oe 
Glen Muar Estates "3 Nov. 17, 10 Insurance Shares$ 17438. ... | Oct. 20 | i ee | i 
oe conf 3 ee be Crabtree Electl. ...... 2lot, 171o! 17> Second Guardian Tst. d . iu 
ae = = mineowee - 2!) Nov. 8 il Deb. Securities Invst. | 31," Oct'31| 3laé Stevenson (Hugh) Pt, ; 45g* |... Vie 
Kintyr Tes MODET ... | +s + 3-12 Nov. 3| Nii Dick (W. B.) Hidgs. 4* ne Novy 8) 4* Sun Cycle......csosseoee } eee | oly _ io 
: son th oe ay _ Nov. 5 | - East. Counties Omn’bs  $3*, ... | Nov.1, Nil* Third Cal ee Se oe A. f 

Rubana Rubber ...... | es as 7 Eemerne, Lid. ......... aMotalS | .. (d15 Trinded Leaseholds., a Vfirt a 271 
Singapore United Rbr. 6 |... | Idle a ee ees Vestiold Whaling...... | st “10 | Dec. 3: 10 
INDUSTRIALS” S$} a7 Fison, Packard, etc... | Fit] 10° ( 0 Viking Tanker... | 10f, 15 {Dec.3 lf 

oeniittes. | ¢ . Gallaher, Ltd. ......... (a)715* Nov. 3. 7is* Viking Whaling ...... | St} 10 | Dec.2) 
ae 16 —_ = - Gen. Scottish Trust 2%} °° INov.1 | 26 widstciilenteniammnetiaanstiitieainasdianadadees . 
Pinal ee iobanact sos |Nov. Halland Company ...| 5* .. {Oct.32) 5* . ; sal 

(Geonges) .....000500 $12 $18 ‘Nov. 21' $18 Hall (L.) Edmonton... | 712%, ... | Nov.4)  7i2* ¢ Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger cP" 

2 a 4 > Henlys cccceces Oreseesece | { a40 i oe \ 50. (d) Also capital bonus of 5 per cent. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
| — Appropriation Caseen 
| Balance,’ tter Amount es P id : 
| Year Suene Payment Available Dividend ra 
Company | Ending Last ot for Carried to = 
e Dut ey eee le oo 
| Interest — Amount den ‘a ; poe "ber pe 
- i pe — sete. Profit dend 
Breweries 4 : ; Y ; 
Rackus and Johnston’s ...... ome 30 6,691 tyate fs 968 . * 700 4 , ‘ 2 ‘ 
Massey's Burnley Brewery... Sept.30 20,526 += 34,03 54,5 te 3,17 1384, 21-329, 
! 34,034 54,560 33,176 21,384 21,329 Nil 


Financial Land, etc. 


Argentine Land & Investmt. June 30 41,397 24,729 66,126 20.5 
gg ° . a eee ) $ EQ > > 
British Emp. Land Mortgage Sept. 30 1.431 1.742 3.173 - " — : 1,000 44,588 26.244 4 
Clarendon Property ......... July 31 11,159 23,371 34,524 14,157 8.850 4 2 oats ion : 
Delagoa Bay Development... June 30 19,722 28,040 47.762 5189 aan it ie 1ST 24,979 5 
Finance and ee ae June 30 981 7,314 8,295 2.935 ? ai — 31,8 a 4+ 
International Financial Soc. Sept. 30 i 8.845 8845 13.125 00 ,06 8,32 5 
Iron, Coal and Steel J E 13,125 Dr. 4,280 a 13,638 Nil 
Thompson Brothers (Bilston) July 31 14,956 22,948 37.904 62 745 
"7 . es 3 2 0.72 7 2£2%c 
Wombwell Foundry, etc. ... July 31 4,272 10,130 14.402 ’ are “ — Be 35 a a) 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation ’ ) 5,02¢ 4,669 a ss 
Atkinson-Oates Motors ...... June 30 114,910 215,357 = 330.267 = 24 78 
215, a 24,000 175,038 49 6,3: 4.884 435.012 
Birmingham Small Arms ... | July 31 204,761 460,296 665,057 22,614 304°100 = an = 2 oe ae 60 
eae ¢ Fotggane Chain July 3° 14,320 330,913 345,233 12,373 82,608 121 Siam sana) Saeed 18 
tandard Motor .............:- ug. 942 2 2 2 51 1670 64 AG ‘on 
Rubber . ; ones | SS se 117,450 224 162,969 64,646 419,780 40d 
Abaco (Selangor) ......+++... Mar. 31 1,632 2,781 4,413 7 
- > “» é — 1,498 5 ¢ ?.6: 5.19 1 
Central Sumatra ......4:se+0e+ June 30 9,437 11,040 20,477, S249 7,258 7} aa | 4c 
Hevea Johore) ceunusssaus June 30 2,179 6,488 8,667 334 3,895 34 2,000 > 4 38 ] 2.688 10 
Indian Peninsula ........000. June 30 Dr. 615 2,444 1,829... 2931 3-12 Dr. 1428 1026 861. Nil 
a | May 31 11,157 7,576 18,733 5000 5- * ane 33 at aa 
. | ee ’ ’ ees - 2.400 3333 ,9¢ 
K.M.S. (Malay States) ...... June 30 8,402 19,234 27,636 ea 16,955 10 2,100 . a 2 A 1 
Kusla KubW ssessessseseen June 30 2,351 1,500 3851 .. = us "451 «3,400.2 5,471. «10 
ewa Satciaach erssseueeseneseenengs June 30 3,994 9,764 13,758 2,275 7,134 3} a 4,349 11.788 } 
Singapore Para ‘ceatet June 30 5,130 9,193 14,323 oe. 5,220 4 3,600 5,503 14.702 10 
—" PUD ca weuiuccan June ~ 7,678 11,793 19,471 Be 6,000 7} 4,450 9.021 17,898 7} 
MENEE = cecsk eh ccaxnstemiossies une 30 24§ 27: 2 R58 7 On ‘ 
: Shipping June 8,248 10,274 18,522 ss 9,094 8 i 8,828 17,900 14 
pool & N. Wales Stmship Sept. 30 10,021 10,716 20,737 7 7,28 
_ Shops and Stores ' — PF _— ” — ee — 
Easterns, -_, ericsosiidewes Aug. 31 5,902 49,332 54,634 16,358 14,783 15 17,894 5,599 16,098 15 
ea 
Caledonian (Ceylon)......... June 30 S17 7,337 8,154 1,920 1,400 4 4,000 S34 8,000 6 
Textiles : ; 
Robinson and Ceaver ...<:. July 31 65,044 23,930 89,574 7,500 14,687 8 1,500 65,887 41,037 10 
ae Trusts ’ ews 
Colonial & Gen. Inv. Trust Sept. 30 7,587 10.175 17.762 6.170 2.244 3 9.348 10.543 ; 
: elbx urne Investment ...... June 30 3 34,101 34,104 “A 30,023 5 = 1,08 | a 
tn Broadmount Trust Sept. 14 5,948 11,802 17,750 6,037 ‘ 9} 5,308 2,301 11,386 9} 
second Edinburgh Invst. .... Sept. 30 83,463 58,099 141,502 =. 20,250 22,125 10 99,187 55,958 10. 
. Other Companies a wees _ 7 
oe William) “teeeeeeeees Aug. 11 ou e) 86,289 86.289 12.444 3.200) 5 50.000 20.555 
woe Stamping MAM csdadues July 30 5,394 17,541 22,935 870 9,000 15t 5,000 8,005 15,987, 15T 
ee a sisietandliien July 31 2,975 12,179 15,154 sai 9,584 10 2,163 3.407 7,898 7} 
H, an MD. vstacdeaauaweswans June 30 56,395 110,274 166,669 35,000 18,000 6 57,011 56.658 107,192 6 
ate a June 30 28,180 13,699 41,87' 15,609 74 ran 26,270 32,744 14 
Morris (He a ‘dushesaeenns June 30 4,169 32,433 36,602 5,280 6,525 10° 20,000 4,797 30,004 17) 
ne ae Lsgeeeeeueees July 31 50.224 202,626 252,850 10,000 130,000 324+ 42,483 70,367 . 174,348 274+ 
ear H - and Ty AP an enacnia July 19 10,924 40,605 51,529 18,125 13,077 3 - 20,327 43,202 5 
ee | > and MUD ‘anccewsen Aug. 20 30,923 21,809 52,138 ed 20,625 15 500 31,607 27,941 74 
8 aig y~? pedeeainieas June 30 185,864 38,457 224,321 7.200 19.937 3 a 197.184 26.700 2 
Sinn go ben cpeieebeneess June 30 2,965 11,174 14,139 aa 6,358 6 5,000 2,781 20,384 8610 
oe - Co. eaeabevatuteas June 30 6,999 6.513 13.512 8,297 a mh Dr. 2.000 7.215 12.610 24 
Southhe ‘ a stews Sept. 30 3573 9,882 13,455 2,538 3,262 15 3,209 4,446 6,010 a 
United Dai  USteEEeS chiennnas July 31 7,268 39,574 46,842 4,056 10,150 10 19.887 12.749 35.9019 10 
Venera ities ssssesseseer June 30) 85,312 631,654 = 716,966 195,000) 308,000 123 100,000 113,966 | 630,432 12} 
w ae e al Sens terneeeenens June 30 60,014 100,544 160,558 28,000 43,942 10 22,146 66,470 117,122 10 
Toe pale Co. so... Aug. 31 1,290 7,592 $,882|| ... 4,531 124 2,081 1,670 a a 
To Oss 1938, in £°000s : No.ofCos. 
To Octebe 29 eee 1,906 71,315 253,232, 324,547 41,822) 132,299 72,978 77,948 | 229,27: 
- NT OF isvhidnkaesrens 1,951 72.591. 256.211 328,802 41,792 133,664 73,989 79,3837 232,613 
a) No comparable figure. + Free of income tax. 
d) Absorbed £138,000. ¢) From July 2, 1937, to August 11, 1938. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
Continued from page 201) 
MISCELLANEOUS 

onan Morris, Ltd.—Final ordinary 
— ~.2 per cent. higher at 274 per cent. 
~~ ree, making tax-free dividend for year 
= seo </> per cent. Results for year 
- Fb y 31, 1938, show profits £28,278 
ener at £203,325. To reserve, £,20,000 


(same). Carrv- a ee 
ithe, Catty-forward, £70,366, or £20,143 


Elephant Tradin 
1 g (South Africa) 
Tune net Ltd.—Net profit for year to 
aolees 1938, £97,362, subject to tax, 
“ 50-1 oest69 for the 13} months to 
cent, on sé Ordinary dividend, 15 per 
somanes ctore. To dividend equalisation 
forms <j #222000 against £10,000. Carry- 
ard reduced from £25,262 to £23,468 P 





Mortgage Bank of Bogota.—Under a 
plan announced to deal with the 7 per cent. 
sterling mortgage bonds, each holder will 
receive a bond of 415 pesos nominal of the 
Agricultural Bank for each £100. Peso 
bonds guaranteed by the Republic and 
carry 4 per cent. interest; redeemable 
finally by 1968 by sinking fund commencing 
1948. Sufficient exchange will be released 
for the transfer abroad of the service. 


National City Bank of New York.— 
Condensed statement as at September 30, 
1938, shows cash, etc., $559,862,182 
($549,266,058 a year ago); U.S. obligations 
$650,371,870 ($447,508,653) ; State, etc., 
bonds, $96,386,724 ($102,580,484) ; other 
bonds $115,010,734 ($138,473,876) ; loans, 
discounts, etc., $507,011,955 ($686,474,187). 
Total assets $2,007 ,088,588 ($2,01 1,517,768). 
Deposits $1,836,498,401 ($1,812,046,913). 


British Linen Bank.—Mr R. W. 
Stevenson, Secretary to the British Linen 
Bank, is retiring, and is succeeded by Mr 
George Mackenzie, Superintendent of 
Branches. Mr Robert Macdougall Ferguson, 
Chief Inspector, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Branches. 


Edmundsons Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd.—The results of the operations of the 
Edmundsons group of companies during 
September, 1938, as compared with Sept- 
ember, 1937, show an increase of 11 per cent. 
of units sold. 


Atkinson-Oates Motors.—Net profits 
for year to June 30, 1938, fell from £419,880 
to £215,357. Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 60 to 40 per cent. To tax reserve, 
£16,345 (£17,971). Carry forward, 
£114,883. ross profit ratio On cars was 
mainly responsible for the fall in profits. 
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Special Statistics 
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1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Ps f 1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ £ f 
1.—Fvod, Drink and Tobacco— ba 4 6s ods 552 59 ds 3,977 A. Grain and Flour ......... 146,149 141,815 1,285,164 1,2}44y 

"A. Grain and Flour ...... 7,11 2,07 ’ ee ios 8016656 4,598,251 B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 33,297 34,288 318,813 550,68 

B. Feeding-s uffs tor os a nee _ 36. +47 4.947.674 6,026,600 C. Animals, Living, for Food 103 a atin Teen me: 

C. Animals, Living, ter boo Hee vena "876,527 68,855,189 DD. Meat .......ccccccesccceeseee , ee or 0) & 

D. Meat Tecate 6,910,384 | 7,093,618 | oie 77 306 | 60,893,422 E. Dairy Produce ...........- 120,692 125,187 914.276 atl B 

Boa erst Vegelables 27429756 2,868,300 | 28,200,764 29,721,076 F. Fresh Fruit ——— a) A) | ee 

F. Fresh Frum and Vegetables = 2,429,7 ~) ’ ew G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- ! 

G Beverages and Cocoa Pre- ir 32.762.147 33,166,411 4 parations iaiaenenneese | 1,351,982 923,702 11,172,733 9,331.6 
ied Sees Ta34120 | 38 9RK 123 38,686,558 H. Other Food «..seseeseeees ea RCE 

ee cvee 3201317 2.940'207 | 9,355,043 14,242,602 1. Tobacco .....ssereeerereesees | 422,499 407,276 3,738,928 3,631 14 

. DGOBCSO ..cccrcccsccceccs vaee ya tt, oe -_ 2© ° ’ ——___—_—eereseseseseee 
ee er ee int 3,074,976 — 27,930,892 25,357 
Total, Class 1 ......0e 36,157,721 37,688,673 303,608,792 319,194,089 Total, Class I ..... syetaen9 . 01892 25,357. 
ee we 1].—Raw Materials and Articles : 
11,—Raw Materials and Articles Mainly Unmanufactured— _ seca Niet — 
“ a Unmanufactured— 774 988 19.779 10,160 A. Sse eacasracasacs a 3,544,684 3,126,889 27,471,041 27,600.08 
SEE cenacscessesbenbnnnbpenanes yfd . , B. Other Non- et ‘0 | 

B. Other Non-Metalliferous Mining and Quarry | ; 7 : 
Mining» and warty als 364.692 3,891,880 3,576,442 Products and the like... 111,583 | 119,750 994,115 7494 
Products and the like... 468,075 4,092 > d Scrap ...... 39,562 67,652 724,144 W304 

C. Iron Ore and Scrap 1,417,547 | 462,967 | 6,093,300 | 9,645,126 D. Non-Rerrous Mevelliferous are ' 

. Scrap ...... 417,  Nea- ; 

D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous * a ‘194% 7 y d Scrap ......... 263,623 179,861 2,536,284 — 1,62287 

: <9 > = | 13,688,036 12,426,774 Ores and Scrap , ’ hel 

F. Wondand Timber) Tageloas | 413971626 | 43,160,300 | 30,714.10 E. Wood and Timber...--.--_ 9,250 5,608 TUS SMF 

se oc an sareseres 9925, | ~ Ve ’ ’ KF. Raw Cotton an 0 * = - 

F. a ae and Cotton iid 1,814,501 | 34,028,379 | 22,622,963 “ wane, aie araootgarenese 78,223 | 28,587 799,995 353,14) 

BIO 2 nce eenennee -eeeees ~: , , , i} i ‘ool, wa ’ | ‘a - = ; 
l y ste, = | 5 | y2 105,41! 

G. wer aS | 2,240,947 1,740,178 42,015,534 33,500,978 8 a ng gee | 655,030 | 477,411 | 7,456,256 44084 
: , d | . ” «OL ce , | 1 

269,885 137,652 | 1,575,806 1,592,751 1. Ouner Teste Macecisis. | 57,259 95,313 | 4665556, OR 

I. Other Textile Materials... 5 30,398 744,821 | 9,659,329 8,378,307 1. Seeds ood Sune for Oil, a " 

. e Ay i = | Oils, Fats, Resins |} 5 | 241,603 2,956,237 2,197.94 
aa atay 2,379,491 | 2,538,420 | 26,808,648 24,692,821 eee | (SRG) «=| SANS) A) A 

.. Hi nd Skins, Un- — = : 404,926 81148 

. wo aealieems 2,296,088 | 1,375,765 | 19,596,299 | 13,973,660 ORION  cccsecsecees saceee 86,276 | ened : = | eam 

L. Paper-making Materials... 1,367,011 | 1,108,859 | 10,790,256 11,914,839 L. Paper-making Materials... | = 151,371 70 | wae 

li- | Lamas 841,181 | 9,009,115 9,624,287 ea sehee ee 30,228 16,021 | 12 Q, 

A.Rubber ............. - ,452, aie Mae | 
wee re terials | and Articles | | 2,052,371 1,74 
r a on . r = 2 2, PS 
mainly Unmanufactured 1,632,156 | 1,455,220 , 8,857,081 7,731,172 mainlyUnmanufactured) = 154,060 126,904 | 2,05 
emer meee a rors 5 41,5588 
Total, Class Il......... 26,521,001 | 17,992,144 232,053,742 190,402,508 Total, Class II......0+ | 5,436,482 4,637,682 48,660,895 41,55 
Seen nent eaten ss . = 
{i1.—Articles Wholly or Mainly i eee et Mainly) 
Manufactured— | A. Coke ‘cad. Manufactured | | 29754 

* “Tr ee 666 779 88,154 5,834 - ednaeamaae | 414,987 | 302,927 | 3,182,373 selir 

» Giese Abrasit re. B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, oi 61.28 

ore came Abrasives, | 751,764 | 605,714 | 6,028,301 | 5,508,508 we ac Secs Mice 837,332 | 827,355 | 7,371,810 7,6), 

. :  eaeenienhnionn Sisee* | c halen, #3 } _ wn 

C intactures thereol a | 2,228,388 | 780,682 | 11,975,492 | 12,164,417 , po ltcuures thereof .......;| 3,955,733 | 2,995,622 | 35,478,552 3 

D. Non-fe Metals and : - Non-ierrous : S an 55 8,896, 31 
Siommeneees Senet. 5,327,785 | 3,368,232 | 42,479,952 | 30,643,996 said Manufactures ~ 1,279,581 | 904,561 11,455,463 

E. Cutlery, . Imple- | - Cutlery, Hardware, imple- | | 212 691,58 

“Sain, 646,281 | 544,477 5,710,878 | 5,196,528 . uments and Instruments | 888,675 722,615 | 7,124,100 | 6m! 

F. Electrical Goods and *. Electrical s ane | . 9,898,940 
‘Apparatus. | 383,742 | 259,230 | 3,066,336 | 2,264,154 Apparatus s.s..csecssses | 1,098,155 | 1,030,708 | 9.026.881 iy 

G. Machinery .................. 2,003,515 | 1,634,956 | 18,259,767 16,553,422 G. Machinery ........:...-0000: | 4,253,164 | 4,471,846 , 35,390, 

H. Manufactures of Wood | { Hi. Manufactures of Wood | — 973,887 841,44 
and Timber ............ 771,455 | 500,573 | 6,201,741 | 4,755,201 : — Leer ena 101,688 112,562 , 

I, Cotton Y d Manu- | . Cotton Yarns and Manu- 37,6330 
—- 315,024 | 253,928 | 2,490,472 | 2,319,673 : ay actures See eee | 5,683,241 | 3,881,720 52,313,919 | 

- Woollen and Worsted - Woollen an orsted | 077 20,50808 

. Yarns and Manufactures 357,145 368,561 | 3,210,228 | 2,830,737 - a and Mosuteswees 2,982,630 2,288,343 | 27,627,077" 

r . ‘ Man eo | +W 

| ees! 200,389 | 1,953,656 | 1,632,679 factures sonny a so | 129,436 | 100,178 | 1,112,093, rt 

L. Manufactures of other | L. Manufactures of other | 1,170,785 
Textile Materials ...... 658,222 | 678,437 | 6,010,522 | 5,507,415 Textile Materials ...... | 1,769,399 | 1,133,120 15,0030 sate 

OO MII csccnnchateneshanenes 771,890 | 683,930 | 6,361,601 | 6,386,298 M. Apparel ......scccccccccccese 1,038,324 869,842 | 7,827.0 147324 

IN. Footwear ........... | 263,685 271,806 | 1,949,025 2,207,310 N. SON <ssicavsnissnsbans 204,179 | 175,883 1,604,761 4 

Q. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | QO. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | 19.650,015 16,0657! 
and Colours ............ 1,235,037 | 1,170,142 9,998,408 9,244,282 and Colours ........ sees 2,046, 380 1,726,474 | 18,650, 

P. Oils, Fats and Resins, | P. Oils, Fats and Resins, | 550.636 4,023) 
Manufactured ......... | 3,659,155 | 5,597,711 | 35,122,462 | 34,007,806 Manufactured............ 595,379 | 391,054 | 4,550,¢ 

Q. Leather and Manufactures , | Q. Leather and Manufactures | - 9.759 2,700 
Ni eissseisiarstiasaeen |, 873,762 | 582,351 | 7,663,660 | 4,793,826 aT cstsueaieenesneions 454,745 | 345,567 | 40H or 5008! 

R. ee Corton, ann. | 1,574,516 | 1,137,187 | 11,958,733 10,778,018 2. fo aol ey ma sad 719,543 561,544 | 5,880, 

S. Vehicles (including Loco- | | + Yenucies (including Loco- | | 
motives, Ships and Air- ot | motives, Ships and Air- : | ng 611,123 33,046.) 
ND -decshsntachsnnaesins 428,262 278,933 | 4,819,997 | 3,331,120 NEED >» dbesisncessvaatensons 3,156,138 | 5,575,839 | 28,00 oog 2s 

E- Eatiber Momatarines s 59,556 34,676 | 559,140 595,458 a See ay 126,656 | 130,555 | 1,255,9% 

- Miscellaneous rticles | - Miscellaneous rticles 
wholly or mainly Manu- | wholly or mainly Manu- | | i 8.678 | 21,3594 
GPCR oo. cneneccosccccs | 2,047,204 | 1,724,336 | 16,631,481 | 15,769,550 _  nenieaaenliseome +» | 2,738,384 | 2,586,281 | 21,368,0/9 
ne ———__—_ ——___ nusaseenernscesenenacenssmaceate ree lane SE 
Total, Class III ....., | 24,576,087 | 18,697,039 202,540,004 176,496,318 Total, Class III ...... | 34,473,749 | 31,134,596 300,344,914 20 — 
5 7 : een Eee —————- ————————— nl 468,08 
IV.—Animals, not for Food... | 373,848 | 276,401 | 2,256,538 2,541,570 1V.—Animals, not for Food ... 83,730 | 82,607 | 578,437 
, 7,705,4 
V.—Parcel Post .......cceececees 215,753 246,703 | 2,106,678 2,475,597 V.—Parcel Post ......cesessee.-.. 854,298 | 879,096 8,136,840 7 
SUN ciiaidekiouunsikes se 





87,844,410 75,000,960 742,565,754 691,110,082 








___ Total. cescesecoccecs 





Se ant 50,62 
seseee | 44,263,078 | 39,808,957 385,651,984 346. 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd.— 
Output in Iran for August, 1938, 763,000 
tons. Total output for the period January 1 
to August 31, 1938, was 6,725,000 tons. 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 


Total output for week ended October 15, 
1938, 12,122 barrels. 


The Dacia Romano Petroleum Syndi- 
cate, Ltd.—Gross output, tember, 1938, 
Dacia, 1,462 tons ; Perimeter X, 2,882 tons ; 
Starnaphta, 331 tons. 


Phenix Oil and Transport Company, 
Ltd.—The gross production of crude oil of 
the Phenix Group for September, 1938, was 
50,288 tons. 

_ Tampico Oil, Ltd.—The total produc- 
tion from the company’s properties in 
Mexico during September was 4,565 barrels, 
in respect of which the royalty due to 
Tampico Oil, Ltd., was 342 barrels. 


Kern Oil Company, Ltd.—The total 
production during September was 236,071 
barrels, or approximately 33,724 tons. 

Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.—Output of the 


seewvion company for September, 27,863 
ns, 


Trinidad Petroleum Developm 
Company, Ltd.—Output for “ ee 
October 15, 1938, 54,890 barrels. 


Venezuelan Oil Concession®. 
output week to October 15, 1938, }> 
barrels. 


1, im 
Mexican Eagle Oil Company— Cn, 
ing to be the owners, this company f coli 
on October 7th about 12,500 tons of, 8 
shipped to Havre from Mexico ¥ 0) 
tankers. The gasoline is in tankage sariti® 
ing to the Compagnie Industrielle wari 
in which London mes Haven O1 


—Toul 
312,40 


have a substantial interest. 














